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This is the fifth in a series of studies 
of V-day planning and construction 
initiated by Architectural Record, in 
collaboration with other strong busi- 
ness papers reaching owners and op- 
erators of specific types of buildings. 
So enthusiastically have these studies 
been received, so etfective have they 
proved—that our advertising volume 
for the first quarter of 1944 shows an 
increase of 53°% over the same period 
ot 1943 

> 
We credit this result in considerable 
measure to our consistent use of ad- 
vertising to tell our friends about the 
worth of our medium as a means tor 
recular communication with archi- 
tects and engineers. 
We do helieve in advertising not only 
as a commodity we sell, but also as 
a torce to use. 
As an example of the wide interest 
shown in the Record’s current con- 
tent over eight thousand requests for 
reprints of the article on “Construc- 
which appeared last 
December have been received 
. 


tion Potentials” 


And the presidents of fifteen rail- 
roads have written us letters of com- 
mendation on Record articles on the 
extent and nature of the passenger 
station building necessities, and the 
resulting stimulation to action. 
° 

be on “The 
produced in 
Motion Picture 


Our June study will 


Theatre of Tomorrow’ 
with 


collaboration 


Herald. 
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Two groups of people are putting ideas 
and plans on paper today, against the 
time when the release of labor and ma- 
terials will permit resumption of build- 
ing. One group is composed of owners 
and operators of property, while archi- 
tects and engineers constitute the other. 
Whatever you expect to make of post- 
war sales opportunity, vow is the ideal 
time for you to tell these two groups 
about your products — just as much 


about them as you possibly can. 
Difhcult? No. 


Good business papers can do this job 
for you thoroughly, effectively, eco- 


nomically. 


For instance, if you have a stake in the 
large power plant market that is taking 
shape today, a very real opportunity is 
offered you by the joint editorial enter- 
prise of Architectural Record and 
Power Plant Engineering in May —a 
timely opportunity to tell the story of 
your products against a completely 


authentic background. 


In their May issues these two publica- 


market gauging facilities of F. W. Dodge Corporation, provides 
its Architect-Engineer readers with a service of information which 
no other publication can render. It provides the Advertiser with 
an economical and effective means of selling this group—the 
most important in the building world of today—and of tomorrow 


PROJECTING POSTWAR|/ 
POWER PLANTS 


tions are presenting a major analysis of 
postwar power plant design, construc- 
tion and equipment, utilizing not only 
their combined editorial facilities and 
experience, but in addition the su- 
premely competent “know-how” of 
Albert Kahn Associated Architects and 
Engineers, Inc., an organization out- 
standing for the quality and number of 
industrial buildings involving power 
facilities which they have designed. 


Already Dodge has a record of 746 
new industrial plants, either in the pre- 
liminary or the design stage, and 312 
electric light and power installations 
for the total valuation of $320, 
000,000. Tomorrow's power plant is 


shaping rapidly. 


By talking to the owners and operators 
who read POWER PLANT ENGI- 
NEERING and to the architects and 
engineers who read ARCHITEC 
TURAL RECORD in May, you may 
well make a wise investment in ad- 
vance specifications and orders against 
the time when building in this impor- 


tant market can take form. 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, hacked by the news-gathering and 
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EXT MONTH 


se who read “The Heart of the Problem 
uning Salesmen™ in this issue will rejoice to 
pthat Mr. Dynner will bearegular contributor 
ire issues of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Mr 
takes the view that the qualifications of 
sales managers entitle them to a profes- 
rating and his article in the May issue will 
this question in detail 








tising campaigns are replete with 
A campaign just starting lacks this 
tial, wever. The advertising manager 


s reasoning in our next issue 
stwar planning is a “hot™ subject, design 
hotter. Actually, the two are linked. One 
ys foremost industrial designers 


thing about his work next month, 
tally breaking a few images in the process 


ion of the marketing set-up with- 

ition undoubtedly will be a com- 

attern after the war. The detailed case 

n | American Brake Shoe Company 

ts entire marketing organization 
esented in full in the May issue 
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Tape is a difficult product to ad- 
vertise. Adhesive and ripping 
qualities are most important. 

like this clever treatment. 


Extremely interesting and informa- 
tive. I like 
blades and 
application views are clear and 
specific. This is fine advertising. 
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Excellent because of its ust of 
carries an interesting 3-dimensio 
@ message new to almost everyone. I like the way This ad is 











paragraphs present facts for easy reading. I can go down ly well-handled because # 
the column of copy and spot particular items and get the concentrates most atien(.on 
answers quickly. The charts are very interesting. There is no space to the product, yet presen 
attempt made here to develop some unusual trick layout, a typical application « 
They present useful information in a simple and appealing enough text to tell the »'0'y- Beene 
way. rate this tops. speake 
dent of + 
Advertise: 
Have you received the four booklets — ‘Tips from the Guest Reviewers °° of ABP ‘ 


Writing Advertising Copy for Electrical World’’? They are free for the askins 
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Goodrich Wins ABP Award for Best 1943 
Use of Business Paper Advertising 










International Cellucotton Products Company is 
winner of first prize in merchandising field 
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THE ee AL products divi- 







sponding award in the merchandising 


issue. Each of the experts carried away 


~— sion of The B. F. Goodrich Company, field was the International Cellucotton a mounted sterling silver medallion as 
«=f Akron, Ohio, won the second annual Products Company, Chicago. a trophy. Their advertising agencies, 
= ME contest of The Associated Business . Griswold-Eshleman Company of 
= Papers for the best all-around 1943 The Other Winners Cleveland, for Goodrich, and Foote, 
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business paper campaign for an indus- 
trial product. This announcement was 
made in Chicago March 13 at a joint 
luncheon of the Chicago Business Pa- 
pers Association and the Chicago Fed- 
erated Advertising Club in the Hotel 


Sherman. The 





winner of the corre 














Scene 
Speake 
dent o 
Advertisers Association; 


E. F. Hamm, Jr., 


+ ABP luncheon at which contest winners were announced. At 
table, left to right, Stanley A. Kniseley, executive vice-presi- 
the ABP; Mildred R. Webster, secretary, National Industrial 


“Traffic World,” 
of ABP promotion committee; Joseph S. Hildreth, Chilton Company, 
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On hand to outline the blue ribbon 
campaigns were H. E. Van Petten, 
advertising manager of the Goodrich 
industrial products division, and James 
’. Eads, assistant advertising manager 
of International Cellucotton. Both ad- 
dresses are reproduced elsewhere in this 


TT 
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president of ABP; 


chairman 





G. D. Crain, Jr., 
and president, Chicago Business Papers Association; 
Petten and Eads, the victors; Anson E. Meanor, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company and president, Chicago Dotted Line Club. A record 
turnout testified to interest in the awards, 


Cone & Belding, Chicago, for Cellu- 
cotton, received framed photographic 
reproductions of their clients’ awards. 

Awards were made to five industrial 
and two general advertisers in the 
form of framed certificates of merit. 
Each agency received a duplicate. In- 
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"Industrial Marketing” 
Messrs. Van 


editor, 


originated in Chicago 
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dustrial awards of merit were made 


as follows: 


Armstrong Cork Company, _ glass 
division, Lancaster, Pa., 
Cameron Hawley, director of adver- 
tising and promotion; agency, Batten, 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New 


and closure 


York, W. F. Moore, account execu 
tive. 

The Blake & Johnson Company, 
Waterville, Conn., Harold F. White; 
agency, Ben Sackheim, Inc., New 


York, Ben Sackheim, president. 

R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, IIl., 
McNutt, 
tising and public 
none. 


George C. manager, adver- 


relations; agency, 

Monsanto Chemical Company, plas- 
tics division, Springfield, Mass., J. C. 
Brooks, vice-president; agency, Gard- 
ner Advertising Company, St. Louis, 
S. M. Ballard, account executive. 

Tube Turns, Inc., Louisville, Ky., 
Gene Wedereit, advertising manager; 
agency, Farson & Huff Advertising 
Agency, Louisville, W. N. McKamy, 
account executive. 

Awards of merit in the merchandis- 
ing field were made as follows: 

American Steel & Wire Company, 
Cleveland, subsidiary of U. S. Steel 
Corporation, W. H. Cordes, manager 
research and dev elopment; 
agency, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., Pittsburgh, H. P. Vieth, 
account executive. 

National Needlecraft Bureau, Inc., 
New York, Herbert Osmer, president; 
agency, Kenyon & Eckhardt, New 
York, Mrs. E. F. Martin, account ex- 


ecutive. 


of sales 


A banner crowd turned out to see 
the winners receive their emblems of 
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The winners inspect the spoils. Left to right, 

Joseph S. Hildreth, ABP president; H. E. 

Van Petten, B. F. Goodrich Company; James 

F. Eads, International Cellucotton Products 
Company 


achievement at the hands of Joseph 
S. Hildreth, vice-president, The Chil- 
ton Company, and president, Asso- 
ociated Business Papers. G. D. Crain, 
Jr., publisher of InpUsTRIAL MaRKET- 
ING, and president, Chicago Business 
Papers, presided, told of the 
genesis of the award as a local com- 
petition which had outgrown this 
framework, hence was taken over by 
the ABP, equipped to do a _ national 
job. Mr. Crain emphasized that the 
contest was in harmony with and 
furthered the war effort. 


Job of Publishers 


Mr. Crain introduced E. F. Hamm, 
Jr., publisher, The Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, who was in charge of the con- 
test as chairman of the ABP promo- 
tion committee. Mr. Hamm said that 
the contest was merely an expression 
of the newly-accepted responsibility 
of publishers of business papers for 
effective copy. The accusing finger 
pointed in turn to copywriters and 


Ww ho 
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6 WIRE COMPANY 











circulation managers until it finally 
shifted in the direction of the man 
at the head of each publishing opera- 
tion. 

% ‘Tell All,’ as outlined by the 
ABP,” said Mr. Hamm, “means that 
each advertisement must have an ob- 
jective. In other words, the advertiser 
must transmit his ‘know-how’ to the 
reader. That many are successful in 
doing just this is indicated by the re- 
turn of 29,067 coupons in one year. 

“One advertiser commented ‘some 
time ago that contest juries are in- 
clined to lay undue emphasis on mere 
volume of advertising, and that any 
user of space could win contests be- 
cause of sheer bulk. I don’t believe 
this now holds true. In the current 
competition, some of the winners were 
extremely economical in the use of 
space, and the time seems to be ap- 
proaching when even the fractional- 
page advertiser can make an impres- 
sion on readers and judges alike by 
skillful use of the available space.” 

In presenting the awards to the 
winners, Mr. Hildreth, the ABP chief- 
tain, said that business paper advertis- 
ing is no longer on the defensive. Copy 
remains the big question, however. 
Business papers are giving away the 
equivalent of huge sums annually to 
assist the war effort and they have 
decided that effective use of white 
space is one of today’s must’s. 

His own organization, he said, rec- 
ommended that every copy man study 
the ways of buyers at close range 1m 
the market place. The advertising 
manager, he asserted, is competing 
directly with the editor for reader 
attention. The renewal percent 1S 

(Continued on page 154) 
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How to Advertise Non-Related Products 
Demonstrated by Goodrich 


Prize-winning campaign is devoted to 
exciting stories of new applications 


@ WINNING the Number One in- 
dustrial award in the competition of 
the Associated Business Papers is a 
great honor of which we are highly ap- 
preciative. With all of the superlative 
industrial advertising that is appear- 
ing today, the merest mention in such 
a contest would be gratifying. 

We have a large family of products 
with markets of varying size. The 
largest group of our merchandise, in- 
cluding rubber belting, rubber hose 
and Koroseal, accounts for only 40 
to 45 per cent of our industrial vol- 
ume, the remainder being divided 
among many other lines, all unrelated. 

When we were contemplating the 
advertising campaign under discus- 
sion, we were told there was no way 
to advertise such a heterogeneous col- 
lection of products—that each should 
be advertised individually or not at all. 
We had been advertising belting for 
some time and were generally regarded 
as belting manufacturers. There 
seemed to be no common denominator 
for the entire aggregation of prod- 
ucts, with the possible exception of 
a method which had already been 
adopted by a competitor. 


Deciding on Theme 


With some trepidation, we finally 
reached the conclusion that stories of 
applications of a variety of rubber 
products could make an interesting 
Campaign. One of our sales managers 
endorsed this opinion but warned us 
that at the end of one year, we would 
have exhausted all of the possibilities. 


That was ten years ago and the 
campaign has been running continu- 
ously since that time with some 
chan in details in the last eight 


years. It has evolved into what we 
term 2 development campaign because 
the advertisements are tied together 
by the idea that each product, regard- 
less of its individual qualities, is typical 
of Goodrich research and development. 


By H. E. VAN PETTEN 


Advertising Manager, Industrial Products Division, 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 


We began it as a business paper 
campaign and we still regard it as 
such, though when we began to think 
it was good, we expanded it into some 
bigger circulation magazines to satisfy 
our varity. 

An evolution of the basic concep- 
tion was that we could expand the 
campaign and continue it indefinitely 
by the simple expedient of relating it 
to developments of other companies 
in which Goodrich products are util- 
ized. An example is “Mosquito’s 
Windpipe,” which reads as follows: 


That picture was made possible by an 
electron microscope that can make ordi- 
narily invisible objects look as much as 
200,000 times their real size. But more 
important than a picture of a mosquito’s 
windpipe is the fact that scientists re- 
cently had their first look at a flu germ, 
thanks to this far-reaching scientific de- 
velopment. Almost daily, it brings to 
light new discoveries of great importance 
in the fields of medicine, industry and 
agriculture. But for months, the suc- 
cess of the electron microscope was 
threatened by the failure of a little 
sealing ring. 

Because it operates by means of a 
vacuum, an absolutely air tight seal was 
needed for all the openings. Rubber was 
tried but couldn't stand the constant pres- 
sure or the oil that reached it from the 
vacuum pump. Leaks developed quickly. 
And sulphur in the rubber occasionally 
got into the instrument, upsetting its deli- 
cate workings. Results were always un- 
certain 

For two years scientists searched for a 
material that would meet the  micro- 
scope’s requirements. After many fail- 
ures they learned of the oil-resisting B. 
F. Goodrich synthetic rubber used for 
bullet-sealing gasoline tanks, high-pressure 
hydraulic seals, and many other purposes. 
B. F. Goodrich developed a new com- 
pound of this material, containing no sul- 
phur, that could stand the high pressures 
without weakening. Gaskets of this ma- 
terial were made and tested. They pro- 
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vided a perfect seal—and the microscope 
stayed sealed. No leaks, no breakdown. 
Today, these gaskets are standard equip: 
ment on production models of the instru: 
ment that gives promise of scientific ad- 
vancement undreamed of a few short 
years ago. 

In small type, we gave credit to 
RCA Victor for the ingenuity which 
put our own research men on their 
mettle, and mentally we gave them a 
great deal of credit for their codpera- 
tion and generosity. If any advertis- 
ers have any developments of their 
own, in which we have assisted in 
some way, we are more than anxious 
to exploit them with due credit— 
credit which some critics say can be 
read with a good microscope. 


Tricks Are Avoided 


In spite of our grasping ways, we 
have some ideals. For instance, we 
don’t like to feel that we're being 
tricky in headlines. Some of our own 
people say we are, but we merely en- 
deavor to get an unusual slant which 
expresses and ties up with what the 
advertisement is really about. The 
headline and text must keep faith with 
the reader. 

We don’t think advertising should 
be inordinately boastful, although we 
ourselves are far from modest. We 
don’t feel that we should fight the 
war in our advertising, though we 
have some war applications and have 
used some of them in our advertising. 

We believe that every story related 
in advertising should be genuine, spe- 
cific and interesting. That involves 
a lot of hard work. Checking yester- 
day with our agency to see how much 
effort was involved in some of the 
advertising, we found one case where 
40 office memorandums were written, 
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Typical pieces of copy in the prize-winning Goodrich industrial development campaign 


not including various drafts of copy 
for an advertisement that had finally 
been published. In another instance, 
the same amount of work was done, 
but the advertisement was killed be- 
fore it ever saw the light of day. 


This retrospec tion yielded some di 
idends. We 


which was shelved eight years ago but 


found an advertisement 


which fits the situation perfectly to- 
day, and we shall probably use it 


At times we have dared to be a 
little daring in our copy. By pictur- 
ing applications of rubber thread used 
for girdles and Koroseal shower cur 
tains, we have even been able to in 
ject a little sex appeal into our adver 
tising. The reaction was not invari 
ably favorable. A couple of irate 


business paper readers wrote that 
undesirable hu- 
Kenneth 


Akers, our account executive at The 


sex is a base and 
man trait. At any rate, 


Griswald Eshlemen Company in Cleve 
land, says sex doesn’t need advertising 
to put if across. 


As to results of our advertising, 


I must confess we have no accurate 
figures. There is plenty of evidence 
of results, but we have been unable 
to evaluate the entire campaign. Last 
summer a new customer who placed a 
$30,000 order gave all of the credit 
to our advertising. A research man in 
one of the largest electrical companies 
in the world told a group of our top 


executives recently that he had de- 


28 


cided to work for our company after 


reading our advertising. 
These are not, however, measure- 
We expect our cam- 


that. We 


expect them to influence buyers when- 


ments of results. 
paigns to do more than 


are in the market for even 
which 


ever t hey 


small quantities of products 


we produce. 
March of Progress 


If our advertising is successful, it 
may be because of our enthusiasm. 
We think we 
company—old, yet modern and pro 
gressive. Goodrich established the first 


are portraying a great 


organized research laboratory in the 
rubber industry and I believe it is 
today the largest in that industry. Its 
research goes far beyond rubber prod- 
It has paved the way for other 
flexible materials with properties quite 
different from rubber. We developed 
synthetic rubber and were the first 
commercial plant to make the type of 
synthetic rubber used in automobile 


ucts. 


tires today. 

Before government plants for syn 
thetic rubber production were built, 
we were making more synthetic rub- 
ber than all other companies com- 
bined. We manufactured and sold 
the first synthetic rubber tires made 
ivailable to motorists before the war. 
Our laboratories insist that their func- 
tion is to improve old products, as 


They take 


well as develop new ones. 


the viewpoint that no product is ever 
finished or standardized, and that none 
are too small for them to concern 
themselves with. These laboratories are 
on the verge of announcing a new de- 
velopment in synthetic rubber which 
tremendous 


will result in improve- 


ment in tires. 

In spite of all of these new discov 
eries, the men in the laboratories tell 
us we haven’t seen anything yet. In 
the future, there will be a flow of 
new products and new materials which 
don’t exist today, but will be in gen- 
eral use tomorrow. Could any adver- 
tising man privileged to witness such 
momentous events in the making fail 
to bring his ability to its highest level 
in his work? 
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@ WHEN WE WERE informed 
that our 1943 advertising campaign 
in business papers had been awarded 
frst prize in the merchandising classi- 
fication, we were elated. It is always 
i delight to any advertising man to 
learn that other advertising men asso- 
ciate his efforts with an award. Yet 
you must all realize that an effective 
idvertising campaign can result only 
from the combined efforts of several 
persons, representing a coalition be- 
tween the advertising side of a busi- 
ness and the sales organization. With- 
out frequent consultation with and 
the codperation of all executives, suc- 
cessful business paper campaigns just 


do not happen. 






















Year of Uncertainty 






As we reflect upon our case, let’s 
give some consideration to the special 
aspects of 1943. It was a year of un- 
certainty. Perhaps some of the few 
things certain were publishers’ dead- 
ines. Fortunately for us, we were able 
to make all closing dates, even though 
this unpredictable year made it difh- 
cult to plan too far in advance. 

















You know something about our 
It is comprised chiefly of 
products made from cellulose pulp, 
ind “pulp” is, indeed, a word to con- 
ure with nowadays. You hear it fre- 
quently whenever there is a discussion 
of shortages. Once upon a time, when 
the supply of pulp was plentiful and 
when we were blessed with a full com 
blement of sales personnel, we were 
not particularly trade paper minded. 
What we had to say to the trade we 
aid through our selling organization. 
Our representatives, in frequent swings 
ound their territories, kept us in 
close touch with our various trade 
outlets. Our major products, always 
‘xtensively consumer advertised, were 
well known, and we felt the neces- 






dusiness. 
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Kleenex, Grappling with War Problems, 
iscovers the Trade Press 


Dealer papers indispensable adjunct 
to campaign ‘in consumer magazines 


By JAMES F. EADS, Assistant Advertising Manager, 
International Cellucotton Products Company, Chicago 


sity of using business papers only 
when we had a special announcement 
of policy, a new merchandising offer 
or a new product. 

Then, slowly at first but gradually 
gathering momentum, the situation 
and our thinking went through a 
spectacular change. For a time our 
primary use of trade paper advertising 
was for the broad distribution of an 
announcement in which we felt time 
was the major factor. Gradually we 
began to recognize and to appreciate 
the valuable medium which business 
papers presented for reaching other 
objectives: 

First: To make all sales help in re- 
tail outlets better informed about our 
products, and thus aid in their per- 
sonal selling; 


Second: To bring before retailers 
with whom we had less direct contact, 
a picture of our display helps and 
merchandising suggestions for their 
use, which would increase the sales of 
our products; 


Third: The armed forces began to 
drain our sales personnel, until over 
§0 per cent of our men were in uni- 
form. Gas rationing and tire shortages 
limited the operations of those who 
remained. It was then that we became 
wholeheartedly conscious of the power 
of the trade press. That the trade 
press has always been of considerable 
value to any national advertiser is 
something about which we could no 
longer have any doubt. Certainly, if 
such were not the case, business papers 
today would not hold the position they 
do in the merchandising scheme. 

These steps may be considered the 
transitional pefiod in our trade pro- 
gram, and for these three reasons our 
1943 trade paper advertising campaign 
was materially increased. 

The products of the International 


Cellucotton Products Company 
(Kleenex, Kotex, Fibs, sanitary belts, 
Kurb pain tablets and Quest deodo- 
rant powder) have been and are wide- 
ly distributed through drug stores, de- 
partment stores, variety stores and 
general merchandise stores, including 
both chains and independents. In ad- 
dition, Kleenex is also distributed 
through grocery stores. 

During 1943, the demand for all 
of our products increased substantial- 
ly. In the case of Kleenex, we ex- 
perienced limitations in production 
which did not permit us to keep up 
with demand. Thus, in our 1943 ad- 
vertising in business papers, we were 
faced with varying trade relations 
problems which were reflected in our 
copy. 

Pool of Information 

Recognizing the necessity, as well 
as the value of continuous advertising 
to our trade outlets, and the impor- 
tance of maintaining constructive 
trade relations and good will with 
them, we endeavored, in setting up 
our advertising program, to determine 
the current interests of the trade per- 
sonnel. In ascertaining these objec- 
tives, we encouraged space salesmen to 
contribute their own and their pub- 
lishers’ findings. We have always felt 
that the more we draw upon the ex- 
perience and the observations of others 
connected with our field, the better 
we are able to sense the trends, the 
thinking, the motives and the needs 
of those with whom we do business. 
Our advertising copy was prepared to 
cover these reader interests in terms of - 

(1) Stating the availability of our 
various products. 

(2) Giving product information 
and sales training helps to meet the 
problem of new retail personnel. 

(3) Describing our display pieces 
and point-of-sale material, and the 
manner in which they could be used 
to solve the retailer’s display problem. 

(4) Capitalizing upon our con- 

(Continued on page 154) 
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The judges at their arduous task: Left to right, Elon G. Borton, LaSalle Extension University, Chicago; 
John E. Erickson, The Caples Company, Chicago agency; J. W. Fleisch, A. Stein & Co., Chicago; and 


Oakleigh R. French, Oakleigh R. French & Associates, St. Louis. 


when the photographer called 


The other judges were missing 


Business Paper Cony Good, But— 


Judges in ABP contest find seven faults 
which retard flow of vital information 


@ JUDGES IN THE second annual 
advertising contest of Associated Busi- 
ness Papers had an unusual opportun- 
ity to see business paper advertising 
passing in review, hence the ABP 
asked them to summarize their find- 
ings, based on the three elements es- 
tablished as primary guides: 1, Ade- 
quately informative copy; 2, perti- 
nent illustration; 3, efficient use of 
space. 

The judges found, after analyzing 
186 entries—54 more than last year— 
that standards of business paper ad- 
vertising have greatly improved. 

“There is more of the ‘tell all’ 
copy,” they commented, “in which 
the advertiser has carefully determined 
in advance a valid and adequate ob- 
jective for each advertisement and has 
then set about to convey the kind of 
factual, helpful information to the 
reader which will result in attainment 
of the advertiser’s objective.” 

Nevertheless, the jury agreed, there 
is still room for much improvement. 
Of the 186 entries, it was not difficult 
to eliminate, the first time around, a 
large number that fell far short of 
maximum effectiveness. 

The judges listed these seven major 
faults of business paper copy: 
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1. Too many ads beating around 
the bush. Copywriters taking too 
long to get down to facts. 

2. Too many ads stressing the ob- 
vious. Copywriters evidently attempt- 
ing to get the reader in a “essing” 
frame of mind before delivering the 
sales punch, usually in the last para- 
graph. 

3. Too many ads weak on the 
amount of really helpful information 
passed along to the reader. There 
seem to be some advertisers who are 
under the erroneous impression that 
“tell all” means that they have to fill 
their space with a lot of small type 
even if it doesn’t contain any facts 
that will help the reader. On the 
other hand, we saw some good “tell 
all” ads in small space that conveyed 
helpful, factual information to the 
reader, attained the objective sought 
by the advertiser—and didn’t waste 
valuable paper. 

4. Too many ads with irrelevant 
headlines—headlines that had little or 
no connection with the copy message. 
In some instances copy was excellent 
but many readers would pass it up be- 
cause of a misleading, uninteresting or 
unimpressive headline. We, as the 
judges, had to read it. 
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§. Too many headlines that were 
trite, overdone, worn out. For illustra- 
tion: “For Distinguished Service—.” 

6. Too many ads that try to con- 
vince the reader that Whoozis gim- 
cracks are holding up the planes that 
are knocking down the Japs. 

7. Too many illustrations that 
were ineffective either because they 
were totally irrelevant or too small 
for the reader to discern the important 
details emphasized in the copy. 

The critique closed with a plea for 
further improvement in business paper 
copy to speed up the flow of impor- 
tant “know-how” information to i- 
dustry, trades and professions. 
Distinguished Jury 

The ABP jury was composed of 
Elon G. Borton, La Salle Extension 
University; John E. Erickson, The 
Caples Company; J. W. Fleisch, A. 
Stein & Co.; Keith J. Evans, Inland 
Steel Company; and Homer McKee, 
Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, al! 
of Chicago; Oakleigh R. French, Oak- 
leigh R. French and Associates, St 
Louis, and Frederic I. Lackens, The 
Hays Corporation, Michigan City, 
Ind., and president, National [ndus- 
trial Advertisers Association. 
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Armstrongs Winning Campaign Proves 
Standardization Is Myth 


Myriad differences in quality of glass 
revealed by discussion of fundamentals 


@ BEFORE THE WAR, the major 
idvertising appeal used by the Arm- 
«rong Cork Company in the promo- 
on of its glass bottles and jars was 
ts ability to create and manufacture 
containers of unusual and distinctive 
design. 

When the shortage of metal packag- 
ng materials began to force more and 
more foods and other products into 


class, the War Production Board 
standardized glass containers to secure 
maximum production. Standardiza- 


tion destroyed the old marketing ap- 
proach. With shapes, sizes and fin- 
shes standardized, the products of all 
glass container manufacturers looked 
pretty much alike to the casual ob- 
server. 


Search for Distinction 


Armstrong thus faced the problem 
if creating a new advertising approach 
that would keep alive the idea of dis- 
tinction for Armstrong’s containers. 
Since nearly every factor except the 
glass itself had been standardized, the 
company’s advertising men turned in 
that direction. While the scientists in 
the laboratories, production men and 
other experts in the glass industry had 
long recognized that glass is not “just 
glass,” there was little recognition of 
this difference in the trade generally. 

This situation was the basis for the 
Armstrong campaign on the theme, 
"Yes, There’s A Difference In Glass,” 
which received an award of merit in 
the competition of the Associated 
Business Papers for the most effective 
use of business paper advertising in 
1943, 

After the basic theme of the cam- 
paign was selected, the next step was 
to get together with the research and 
Production men. These people had 
Voluminous data on the variations 
found in different types of glass. But 
© interpret this scientific data in a 


way to make it understandable to the 
average glass buyer was something else 
again 


Illustrative of the problem was the 
attempt to build an advertisement 
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EVER TRY TO BEND A BOTTLE ? 





Typical layout in Armstrong series 


around that property of glass which 
may be described as “‘resiliency.”’ This 
quality is an important factor in the 
strength of a glass container and bears 
directly on the service it will give 
under handling on the packaging line, 
in distribution, and in the hands of 
the consumer. But the data on re- 
siliency were couched in highly tech- 
nical terms, with complicated equa- 
tions, charts and graphs. It was all 
clear and understandable to the scien- 
tists—but to no one else. 

Then someone remembered an old 
parlor trick with a bottle and a tube 
which illustrated the idea exactly. And 
that was the genesis of the first ad in 
the series which was headlined, “Ever 
Try to Bend A Bottle?” 

Another important factor in glass 
containers is what scientists call “re- 
sistance to thermal shock”—how well 
glassware resists sudden changes in 
temperature. Since containers may be 
taken straight from a hot shipping 
platform to refrigerated rooms, or con- 
versely may be immersed in_ hot 
liquids shortly after removal from a 
cold warehouse, this resistance to tem- 


perature change is extremely impor- 
tant to the packer and the consumer. 
Here again the scientists had the facts, 
in a form which only they could un- 
derstand. The story of “thermal 
shock” finally was told in terms of 
a distressed swimmer, under the head- 
line, “You Can Give A_ Bottle 
‘Cramps’”’, in the second advertise- 
ment of the series. 

Another advertisement, headlined, 
“A Bottle Will Stop Light?” discussed 
the transparency, or lack of transpar- 
ency, of glass and explained why 
amber glass is used for certain prod- 
ucts, such as pharmaceuticals, which 
are subject to the deteriorating effects 
of ultra-violet light. 

One advertisement, headlined, ‘You 
Can Make It 30,000 Different Ways,” 
was based on the manufacturer’s wide 
choice of formulas for making glass. 
Another, headlined, “1 Part In 2,000 
Makes It Clear,” stressed the impor- 
tance of every one of the ingredients 
in the formula used, even the one 
which measures only five one-hun- 
dredths of one per cent of the entire 
batch. 

Every advertisement in the series 
drew the same conclusion—that there 
are amazing variations in glass, which, 
when added together, make the 
“difference between ordinary and top- 
quality glass.” 

Since the business papers in which 
the campaign ran were heavy with ad- 
vertising, a special effort was made to 
win readership through employment 
of stopper headlines. The volume of 
comments and correspondence which 
the campaign has produced to date in- 
dicates that this effort was highly 
successful. 


This campaign followed a series 
which Armstrong used earlier in 1943 
in business papers which emphasized 
the skill and experience of Armstrong’s 
glass craftsmen. Each of these adver- 
tisements featured by name and photo 
an individual in the factories and ex- 
plained how his particular job con- 
tributes to the high quality of the 
product. 
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‘How toe ---’ 


LeTourneau advertising gets in the war and 
helps dealers and users secure better results 


When R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., 
initiated its 1943 advertising cam- 
paign, postwar planning was still a 
new word, and America was in the 
midst of a gigantic war construction 
program. The Army was taking most 
of the new equipment; replacement 
units were dificult to get. Conse- 
quently, most earthmovers had to get 
along the best they could with equip- 
ment on hand—in addition to train- 
ing new, green operators to replace 
experienced help going into the 
Armed Forces. 

Here, then, was a challenge to the 
usefulness of our advertising as a war- 
time service to our “forgotten” cus- 
tomers. While LeTourneau was build- 
ing and shipping probably as much 
earthmoving equipment to the Armed 
Forces as any other construction 
equipment company, we felt we ought 
to run something in our business paper 
advertisements beside “we're winning 
the war” copy. 


Formulating a Policy 


Rather than tell the story of how 
LeTourneau Tournapulls and tractor- 
drawn earthmoving equipment are 
building front-line airports, offshore 
bases, supply roads, etc., we felt that 
our advertising could be of far greater 
help to contractors, military men, 
miners, loggers, state, county and gov- 
ernmental equipment owners by: 

I. Suggesting ways of getting more 
work from present equipment. 

2. Showing and telling how others 
used LeTourneau equipment to in- 
crease production and conserve criti- 
cal materials. 

3. Aiding with service and repair 
keep equipment working 
longer and with greater efficiency for 
Victory and at the same time, build 
dealer parts and service business. 


ideas—to 


This has been the backbone of our 
entire 1943 advertising campaign. 
Here’s how it was done: 

Effective use of “plain talk,” sim- 
ple operating diagrams and job photos 


showed new equipment owners and 


By JOE G. VAN DE LOO 


Advertising and Public Relations, 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria 


operators the most efficient Scraper 
loading methods; how to dig “V”- 
ditches with a dozer; where and how 
to use a LeTourneau rooter; how to 
load trucks by scraper and dozer. 
Other advertisements suggested win- 
ter and wet weather job procedures: 
eliminating rain-catching ruts; how 
to cut and fill drainage; surfacing icy 
roads; mucking out soft spots, etc., 
to help maintain uninterrupted oper- 
ating schedules under adverse work- 
ing conditions. 

Slot dozing, haul road maintenance, 
dust elimination — job check-lists of 
every operating step further showed 
owners and operators how to increase 
equipment efficiency and move more 
yardage. 

Servicemen and mechanics were 
shown how to make strong welds; 
reinforce cracked box-beams; repair 
dozer bowls; build up universal forg- 
ings, power unit drum shafts and 
gear hubs, rooter shoes, scraper axles 
and ground plates through advertise- 
ments on salvaging worn LeTourneau 
parts. Other maintenance and service 
help was offered through a lubrication 
guide, telling where and how often 
to lubricate, what lubricants to use; 
and in a construction tires chart pre- 
senting recommended tire pressures 
for various working conditions, to- 
gether with upkeep and repair hints. 

Some of these service advertisements 
listed the names and addresses of all 
our domestic dealers; practically 
every one urged readers to see their 
LeTourneau dealer for help on special 
service problems. 

From reader response and requests 
for these earthmoving aids we were 
able to measure the effectiveness of 
this program. 

That this advertising policy has 
been highly successful and helpful is 
reflected in the year’s draw of 1,996 








The LeTourneau campaign 
described here received an 
award of merit in the As- 
sociated Business Papers’ 
second annual competition 
for the best business paper 
campaign of 1943 











direct requests from readers of 
these advertisements for LeTourneau 
earthmoving calculators, Co-Opera- 
tors (equipment operators’ magazine), 
training manuals, service bulletins and 
other literature offered. 


Index to Results 


A substantial percentage of these 
requests was from Army engineers, 
their comments indicating that this 
program closely tied in with military 
engineer training. For instance, among 
many letters from Combat Engineers 
and Seabees, answering LeTourneau 
advertisements, this typical one from 
an Engineer captain read: 


“IT noticed a recent advertisement 
from your company which contained 
a diagram illustrating how two loads 


Four examples of the intensely practical 

approach of Le Tourneau to the question of 

how to extend maximum help to users and 

operators during the war. The campaign 

won an award of merit in the ABP competi- 

tion for the most effective use of business 
paper advertising in 1943 
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yer cycle could be obtained with Car- 
wall Scrapers, instead of one. I have 
day put this to work with good 
results. 

“| wonder if you have a publica- 
ion on Carryall Scrapers which would 
jid me in instructing our operators, 
ome of whom are not too experienced 
o the proper operation of this equip- 
ment and also describing operating 
socedures and methods of increasing 
wutput.”” 

He got the LeTourneau Co-Opera- 
tor, small 16-page magazine, issued 10 
times yearly and packed with helpful 
erating and servicing information. 

While the same general operating 
ind repair methods fit all earthmovers, 
regardless of industry, no “canned” 
ids were used. Use of specific indus- 
try photographs, together with changes 
n headline, copy and layout treatment 
ncreased the effectiveness of the story 
to each field in such national publica- 
tions as: (construction) Engineering 
Vews-Record, Construction Methods, 
‘ontractors and Engineers Monthly, 
Roads and Streets; (county and gov- 
emmental) Better Roads; (military) 
Military Engineer; (mining) Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal, Excavat- 
ing Engineer, Pit and Quarry; (log- 
sing) Timberman, West Coast Lum- 
herman; (industrial) Railway Engi- 
neering and Maintenance, as well as in 
Ingenieria Internacional and Caminos 
y Calles, both Spanish-speaking con- 
struction papers. 

In effect, these changes made for 
a much larger appearing advertising 
campaign and did a better job. 

As for us, we feel it’s hard to beat 
helpful, “how-to” copy if you are 


honestly in search of results. 


WTO MOVE MORE DIRT 


ith 
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“Teacher of Business. Pays Tribute 


to James H. McGraw 


@ JAMES H. McGRAW, founder 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, and for fifty years a leading 
figure in industrial publishing and ad- 
vertising, is the subject of a new book 
just issued by Advertising Publica- 
tions, Inc., publishers of INDUSTRIAI 
MARKETING and Advertising Age. 

“Teacher of Business: The Publish- 
ing Philosophy of James H. McGraw,” 
is the title, and it contains the prin- 
cipal papers, lectures and addresses 
given by the industrial publisher dur- 
ing his long career. In them he pre- 
sents the basic ideas which enabled 
him to build the greatest business of 
its kind in the world. 

His basic philosophy, as developed 
in this work, is that good industrial 
publishing provides an editorial serv- 
ice which contributes directly to the 
progress of the field to which the pub- 
lication is devoted. In an introduc- 
tion to the book, G. D. Crain, Jr., 
who edited Mr. McGraw’s papers, says 
on this phase of his work: 


Geared to Needs 


“While it is common-place today 
to refer to the excellence of the edi- 
torial content of business and indus- 
trial publications, it must be remem- 
bered that when Mr. McGraw en- 
tered the field, and for many years 
thereafter, the editorial standards of 
most business papers were low. Thus 
the establishment of editorial policies 
which would provide the full service 
of information and inspiration needed 





by business was one of the first steps 
which he, in company with a few 
other farsighted publishers, accom- 
plished successfully. 

“At present, when editorial achieve- 
ment in the business publishing field 
is almost taken for granted, it is diffi- 
cult to realize how vital such an ag- 
gressive policy was to the develop- 
ment and permanent success of busi- 
ness papers.” 

Mr. Crain also points out that the 
progress of industrial advertising and 
its recognition as an integral part of 
marketing operations in the industrial 
field was dependent to a large extent 
on the availability of strong media, 
and that pioneer publishers like Mr. 
McGraw worked with advertisers to 
create the facilities and the oppor- 
tunity for successful industrial adver- 
tising on the scale which it has reached 
today. 

“Advertisers and publishers have 
worked together,” he comments, “‘to 
build publications which have aided 
business to progress and have supplied 
marketing and promotion facilities 
without which industry could not 
have accomplished the development 
job which has constantly confronted 

Among Mr. McGraw’s discussions 
of business publishing policies and 
methods included in ““Teacher of Busi- 
ness” are the following: “Fifty Years 
of Industrial Journalism,” “The Busi- 


(Continued on page 150) 
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Humor Reconciles Dealers |, 
to Fence Shortage 


@ WHEN A GROUP of experienced 
advertising men picks a campaign as 
worthy of particular commendation, 
it is interesting to study the adver- 
tisements and the reasons back of 
them to find out what makes them 
click. The 1943 advertising to deal- 
ers on American Fence is such a cam- 
paign. It received an Award of Merit 
in the merchandising division in the 
second annual ABP competition for 
the most effective use of business paper 
INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING set out to find the “news 
behind the news” with the help of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn’s 
Pittsburgh office, agency for Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company, sub- 
sidiary of United States Steel. 


advertising. So, 


Jewel of Consistency 


Forty-three years ago the first 
American Fence advertising appeared. 
Judged by present day standards, the 
advertisements would probably seem 
commonplace, but had there been ad- 
vertising competitions in those days, 
perhaps that campaign, too, might 
have been given an award of excel- 
lence. At any rate, the Amercian 
Steel & Wire Company merits an 
orchid for consistency, because the 
advertising of American Fence has 
continued year after year without a 
break. And the old tried and true 
formula—a good product, sound sales 
advertising—has 
proved a winner. American Fence 
has long been the sales leader in the 
field of farm fence—so emphatically 
the favorite that the sales record it- 
self has provided the basic theme for 
the last several years’ campaigns: 
“There is more American Fence in Use 
than Any Other Brand—It Must Be 


Good.” 


policy, consistent 


The current award was for dealer 
advertising. But this promotion has 
always been so closely linked to the 
advertising to farmers that both cam- 
paigns must be considered in any dis- 
cussion of American Fence advertis- 
ing. Promotion to farmers has been 
as constant as that to dealers. The 
two have always gone hand in hand 
and in addition to magazine and busi- 
ness paper advertising, every year has 
seen a fully rounded merchandising 
campaign consisting of direct mail for 
dealer use, store and counter dis- 
plays, broadsides, and other literature 
to dealers. Backing up these complete 
advertising campaigns, there has been 


each year a fully coérdinated sale 
promotion program. 

In the early days, advertising’s job 
was to acquaint farmers with this ney 
product, tell them why the company 
believed it was superior to other fenc: 
better known at the time. To dealers 
the advertising also described the 
merits of American Fence and reasons 
why dealers might find it a profitable 
line. 


Story of Success 


As farmer demand developed sales 
grew by leaps and bounds, the adver- 
tising story was gradually changed to 
take advantage of the leadership 
American Fence was gaining in the 
field. And more and more the adver- 
tising to dealers made use of testi- 
monials and case histories proving the 
salability, and consequent profit pos- 
sibilities, of American Fence. 

About eight years ago the idea oc- 
curred to the group which directs the 
advertising, that one of the best pos 
sible basic themes for American 
Fence advertising—a success theme— 
was to be found right in the product's 
sales record. For it was a probable 
fact that there was more American 
Fence in use on farms than any other 
brand. Layouts and copy were pre- 
pared and the idea was presented to 
the sales department—and approved. 
It has been the underlying theme of 
all subsequent American Fence adver- 
tising, regardless of how the copy 
story and technique varied. 

Then came the war and the conse- 
quent halt in production of steel prod- 


ucts. In 1942 there was practically 
no American Fence for sale. In 1943 
there was only a limited quantity. 


(Food is vital in war as well as peace. 
And fence is necessary to farming. 
Hence some fence was produced with 
government approval.) 

In 1942 the magazine advertising 
told farmers why there would be little 
American Fence available, advised 
them how they could repair present 
fences and make them last longer, 
and offered a free, helpful booklet on 
the subject. 

Dealer advertising in business papers 
explained the situation, told what w4 
being said in advertising to farmers, 
told dealers how they could help tarm- 
ers and build good will for future 


‘(Continued on page 90 
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Low-Pressure Aduertising 


How Monsanto Wins Friends and Instills 
Confidence in Its Plastics 


@ MANY OF THE plastics indus- 
wry’s best war and postwar prospects 
hold one of two diametrically oppo- 
site beliefs: They feel that plastics 
ure heaven-sent answers to every prob- 
em from how to solve the metal short- 
ige to how to revolutionize the post- 
war automobile; or that plastics are 
gy and giddy materials with little 
practical value except in dime store 
merchandise. 

Obviously, neither view is accurate. 
Perhaps less obviously, neither is 
desirable from the standpoint of a 
large plastics supplier like Monsanto 
Chemical Company, for the fanatic 
believer, expecting the impossible, 
ually moves over into the ranks 
f the jaundiced skeptics when he 
fails to get it. 


Restraint in Advertising 


The number one job assigned to 
Monsanto plastics advertising in 1943, 
therefore, was to encourage a sound, 
sensible, middle-of-the-road attitude 
on the part of engineers with prob- 
ems in war production, and of crea- 
twe designers who were beginning to 
think about the shape of things to 
come when peacetime production 
could be resumed. As a corollary, it 
was intended to draw attention to 
Monsanto’s basic position in the plas- 
tes industry and to win the confi- 
gence of both groups in Monsanto 
% a source of sound, unbiased advice. 


The company’s management made 
ust one stipulation. The advertising 
must not draw inquiries which would 
idd to the burden of research and 
technical service staffs already work- 
ing Overtime. 

First step in the program, therefore, 
Was the preparation of a 24-page gen- 


tral catalog for product designers 
covering each of the basic types of 
plastics supplied by Monsanto and 


By M. A. BROWN, 
Sales Promotion Manager, Plastics Division, Monsanto Chemical Company 
and 
J. H. LEACH, 
Gardner Advertising Company 
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Alcoa said some nice things about plastics 
and Monsanto reciprocated in this ad within 
an ad 


answering as many as possible of the 
general questions usually asked by 
both lay and technical men. 

This opened with four-color photo- 
graphs and brief copy which answered 
the common but surprisingly difficult 
question, “What are plastics?” The 
succeeding spread illustrated with sim- 
ple diagrams the three principal meth- 
ods of molding plastics and presented 
a few fundamental principles to ob- 
serve in designing for plastics. Next 
came a series of charts comparing im- 
portant characteristics of the basic 
types of Monsanto plastics, then each 
material was covered in detail under 
the headings, “Outstanding Proper- 
ties,” “Uses” and “Design Opportuni- 
ties.” Photographs of typical appli- 
cations were included ,as well as a 
complete table of properties. Finally, 
the catalog closed with diagrams illus- 
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trating new and important techniques 
for combining plastics with other ma- 
terials and with a two-page, four-color 
photograph of a group of typical ap- 
plications. 

Copies of the catalog were printed 
for distribution through Sweet’s File 
for Product . Designers and 15,000 
extra copies were run off, principally 
for use in answering inquiries. Past 
experience indicated that this would 
be an adequate supply for 18 months. 

To reach engineers responsible to 
some extent for product design and 
to a larger extent for the specifying 
of materials, schedules were then set 
up in Aeronautical Engineering Re- 
view, Metals and Alloys, Metal Prog- 
ress and §.A.E. Journal. 

The first advertisement in this series 
set the stage for those to follow. 


Answering Alcoa 


The illustration was an Aluminum 
Company of America advertisement, 
“We Have This to Say About Plas- 
tics.” Under the heading, “And We 
Have This to Say About Metals,” we 
complimented Alcoa for the “good, 
common sense” of its message and 
said: 

“Obviously plastics are not going 
to put metals out of business. . . . Both 
groups of materials are cast for lead- 
ing roles in what we all hope will be 
a bright new world. Both have their 
own, unique advantages.” 

The copy then listed briefly some of 
the basic advantages of plastics and 
some of the characteristics in which 
metals were superior. There will be 
many jobs, it pointed out, where 
metals will be a clear and obvious 
first choice. There will be many where 
plastics will be obviously superior. 
There will also be many where it will 
be hard to make a choice. 

“Frankly,” we concluded, ‘‘as one 
of the nation’s largest producers of 
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plastics, Monsanto would rather lose 
some of those close decisions than win 
a job plastics could not handle. In 
the long run, one such misapplication 
can lose more business for plastics 
than losing a dozen close decisions.” 


The response was immediate and 
beyond expectations. A number of 
publications commented on the ad- 
vertisement editorially and the mail 
it drew was so encouraging that a 
four-color adaptation was finally 
scheduled for general magazines carry- 
ing the company’s institutional adver- 
tising: Business Week, Fortune, News- 
week, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Time and United States News. 


The answer to Alcoa was followed 
by one advertisement devoted entirely 
to an offer of the new general cat- 
alog, then by a series under such head- 
ings as, ““What Every Engineer Should 
Know About Dimensional Stability of 
Plastics,” “Strength vs. Weight, a 
quick comparison of plastics with 
common structural metals,” and 
“What Every Engineer Should Know 
About Impact Tests of Plastics.” 


Differences Stressed 


In most of these, copy pointed out 
the basic differences between plastics 
and other fabricating materials, both 
favorable and unfavorable. In all of 
them, the copy concluded by pointing 
out that Monsanto supplied one of 
the broadest, most versatile groups of 
plastics offered by any one manufac- 
turer and was, therefore, in a unique 
position to offer informed, practical 
advice on plastics problems. 

To reach engineers and designers 
primarily responsible for the shape of 
durable consumer goods to come, we 
also set up schedules in Architectural 
Forum, Architectural Record, Elec- 
trical Manufacturing, Furniture Man- 
ufacturer, Machine Design, Modern 
Plastics and Product Engineering. 

In all but the two architectural 
publications, our first advertisement 
on these schedules was also a full-page 
offer of the new catalog. In the two 
architectural magazines, however, this 
was preceded by a spread, “What 
Every Architect Should Know About 
Plastics—and the shape of things to 
come.” Readers of the other publica- 
tions, we reasoned, were already famil- 
iar with plastics in general, but archi- 
tects had not had much contact with 
plastics and none with Monsanto. 


As the answer to Alcoa had done in 
our other series, this opening spread 
sounded the keynote for what came 
to be known in the shop as the post- 
war design series. 

It announced, “This is an odd sort 
of advertisement. Its first purpose is 
to unsell you on some ideas that have 
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been oversold. In brief, it seeks to 
point out that plastics are not ma- 
terials from some mysteriously scien- 
tific Never-Never Land that are 
going to revolutionize the building 
industry, singlehanded or overnight. 

“Next it aims to give you a brief, 
accurate, over-all picture of what 
these products of modern chemistry 
really are—and of how they can be 
expected to help you work out excit- 
ing new solutions to many an age-old 
architectural problem.” 

The postwar design advertisements 
which followed illustrated that last 
statement. Leading industrial design- 
ers and architects were invited to sub- 
mit ideas for postwar applications of 
plastics based on some noteworthy 
wartime advance in plastics materials 
or fabricating techniques. 


Flood of Designs 


Few rules were laid down as to what 
the guest designer might submit and 
responses covered a wide range. One 
suggested a system for producing 
plastics-bonded plywood tubing. An- 
other suggested a prefabricated wall 
section of plastics-bonded plywood. 
Several designed chairs and one 
sketched a camera store with plastics 
in several different forms playing an 
important part. 

Each advertisement in the subse- 
quent series carried a photograph of 
the guest designer and a brief biog- 
raphy. Most of them tied in directly 
with some specific wartime plastic 
advance. Many included thumb nail 
sketches illustrating new fabricating 
techniques which might make the de- 
sign featured practical for actual pro- 
duction. Each ended with a block of 
copy calling attention to the breadth 
and variety of the family of Monsanto 
Plastics and to the basic position of 
Monsanto in the industry. Finally, 
each offered the reader a copy of the 
catalog “prepared especially for de- 
signers.” 

The layout pattern followed through 
the series was devised by Peter Geist, 
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Gardner art director on the Monsanto 
account. Simple, clean, highly read. 
able and unusually flexible, it had 
much to do with the high readership 
the series earned. 


Results of Campaign 


Results are always hard to measure 
in such campaigns. A number of 
straws in the wind, however, indicat. 
that both were exceptionally success- 
ful. 

The 18-month supply of catalogue: 
was exhausted in less than six months 
and a check proved that the major. 
ity went to designers, engineers, archi- 
tects, plastics molders and business ex- 
ecutives in industries using plastics. 

Despite a deliberate effort to refrain 
from encouraging inquiries requiring 
any special technical service, sales in- 
quiries rose to almost double prewar 
volume. Fortunately, most could be 
answered with catalogs already pre- 
pared, or with reprints of technical 
articles by members of the research 
and technical service staffs. 

Although no particular effort was 
made to publicise the postwar designs 
many were requested for editorial use 
in trade and professional magazines 
and house publications, so that the 
total circulation given them was more 
than double that actually paid for. 

Finally, one of the publications 
which carried the postwar design 
series asked architects and designers, 
by mail, “On the basis of the plastics 
advertising you have seen in archi- 
tectural magazines during 1943, to 
what manufacturer or manufacturers 
would you go for information on plas- 
tics?” 

Of the replies, 38.8% answered 
“Monsanto,” as compared with 29.6% 
who mentioned the nearest competitor. 

To evaluate these results, it should 
be mentioned that no Monsanto adver- 
tising appeared in any architectural 
magazine until March, 1943, and no 
sales contact had ever been made with 
architects at the time this series ap- 
peared. 

This year the 1943 program has 
been expanded to include two addi- 
tional campaigns. One, directed at 
business executives through Business 
Week and Newsweek has the same 
objective as the two 1943 campaigns, 
i.e., tO encourage a sound middle-of- 
the-road attitude towards the poten- 
tialities of plastics. 

The other, aimed primarily a' the 
plastics molder and fabricator, thro igh 
Modern Plastics and Plastics World, 
gives technical news of new deve'op- 
ments in Monsanto plastics, whic 
are now coming so fast that a page 
every month is hardly adequate to 
cover even the highlights. 
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Industry Has Earned a Fifth Freedom— 
That of Private Enterprise 


Remarkable war achievements have resold 
U.S. public on virtues of present system 


@ THE CHARACTER of the busi- 
sess situation in the first two or three 
vars following the war may now be 
foreseen with some degree of clarity. 
\t the outbreak of the war it was 
videly believed that the end of the 
conflict would be followed by a cat- 
trophic business depression and un 
precedented unemployment, necessi- 
uting in consequence public expendi- 
tures on a scale comparable to that 
f the war period itself. It has now 
kcome evident that demobilization is 
kely to be very gradual in character, 
that the level of production will be 
much higher than that of 1940, and 
that the employment situation, at least 
during the demobilization period, may 
e fairly satisfactory. 


Gradual Demobilization 


Since the first World War unex- 
pectedly came to an end on a bright 
November morning, many people 
ve naturally assumed that the end 
this war would be equally un- 
nralded. A sudden end of the war in 
furope is possible, though anything 
comparable in abruptness to the 1918 
emistice is not regarded as likely, for 
wasons of political as well as military 
wlicy. In any case, a simultaneous 
nding of the war in both the Euro- 
xan and the Asiatic theaters is 
carcely to be conceived. 
hese facts—if facts they are—have 
i protound bearing on the problem 
t readjustment of the national econ- 
my from a war to a peace footing. 
tone may assume that a year will 
“apse between the end of the war in 
turope and the defeat of Japan, then 
‘ke process of demobilization of the 
Armed Services and of war industries 
will extend over about two and one- 
lalf years. At the end of the Euro- 
pean conflict, war requirements both 
‘ terms of manpower and produc- 
“on would be reduced by something 
ike $0 per cent. Bearing in mind 


By HAROLD G. MOULTON 


President, Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. 


the many problems involved in wind- 
ing up military activities in foreign 
countries and the complicated process 
of mustering out, the rate of demobil- 
ization of the Armed Services cannot 
be much more rapid than the rate of 
mobilization. It is reasonably clear, 
therefore, that more than two years 
would be required to return nearly 
10 millions to civilian life. During 
the first 12 months following the 
European victory something like eight 
millions would on the average still be 
under arms, and during the first year 
following the end of the Asiatic con- 
flict from four to five millions would 
on the average still be in the Services. 

On the side of industrial demobil- 
ization the process would be somewhat 
more rapid, especially after the end of 
the Asiatic conflict. But this fact is 
more than offset by the further fact 
that reduction of employment in war 
industries begins much earlier than 
the reduction in the numbers engaged 
in the Armed Services. In fact, in- 
dustrial demobilization and_ readjust- 
ment are already under way. 

The termination of contracts for 
certain classes of war products has 
been taking place for many months. 
Moreover, the situation with respect to 
many raw materials has been greatly 
eased, and current production of num- 
erous strategic materials is now ex- 
ceeding current requirements. The size 
of stock piles in a wide range of 
products has been steadily increasing. 
Moreover, surpluses of many types of 
finished war products are in evidence, 
with the result that production sched- 
ules have been curtailed to some ex- 
tent while the problem of surplus 
disposal has become important. 

These developments are the result of 
two factors: The first is the enormous 
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magnitude of the output of war sup- 
plies, and the second is the reduction 
in requirements for numerous types of 
materials because of the changing 
character of the war and increasing 
concentration on a few types of in- 
dispensable materials. 


Reconversion Beginning 

These modifications in the war pro- 
duction program, and the current eas- 
ing of the situation with respect to 
raw materials and available plant ca- 
pacity, are making it possible to begin 
to some extent even now the process 
of reconversion from war to peace. 
Already some materials are being re- 
leased for civilian requirements, not- 
ably in the field of agricultural ma- 
chinery. This reconversion and shift- 
ing process will, however, be very 
gradual until after the end of the 
European phase of the conflict. This 
is not because of any shortage of n.a- 
terials or plant capacity, but rather 
because of the limits to our man- 
power. Civilian production could now 
be materially increased were it not for 
the unavailability of labor. 

The situation regarding raw ma- 
terials is comfortable and the prob- 
lem of the postwar period is likely 
to be one of surpluses rather than of 
shortages. 

After the end of the European war, 
industrial demobilization can be rapid- 
ly accelerated. As labor supply is re- 
leased from Armed Services and war 
industries, resumption of civilian pro- 
duction can be undertaken on an ever- 
widening scale. Over-all production in 
the first year after the European war 
need not be greatly reduced. In any 
case, the gradual character of the 
shifting process will mean that the 
shock of readjustment will be greatly 
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will occur in these 
late 
engaged in shipbuilding and airplane 


mobilization cen 
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which — will 


vast 
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have to be continued on a scale 
until the end of the Asiatic struggle. 
Thus, by the time demobilization hits 
these elsew here 


areas, readjustments 


will have been substantially completed. 
The Employment Outlook 


From the standpoint of employ- 
ment, the situation appears distinctly 
encouraging. In gauging the reém- 
ployment problem during this transi 
tion period, three facts must be kept 
clearly in mind: (1) The great ma 
jority of those who will leave the labor 
market—an millions 

after 
being discharged from their wartime 
(2) 


resume their schooling will be with 


estimated Six 


will do so almost immediately 


occupations; those w ho elect to 
drawing from the labor force as soon 
as they are discharged cither from the 
and (3) 


large numbers, until late in the de 


Armed Forces or war jobs; 
mobilization period, will still be in 
the Armed Services instead of in the 
civilian labor market. The total civi- 
lian labor force during the demobiliza- 
tion period will average some two mil 
than in 1940, after 
allowing for the growth in total popu 


lation. 


At the 


dently expect that the level of pro 


lons less even 


Same time, we may conh- 
duction and employment in private 
enterprise will, during the transition 
period, be much higher than in 1940. 
(1) half 


of the war effort will continue for a 


To summarize the situation: 


considerable part of the period; (2) 
and rehabilitation re- 
quirements will have to be met; (3) 


foreign relief 
there are large pent-up demands for 
a wide range of consumer products; 
(4) there will indus 
trial requirements for reconversion and 


be substantial 


replacement; (5) there are vast accu- 
mulated arrearages in the field of hous 
ing; and (6) there will be large pur 
chasing power and abundant con 
sumer credit possibilities. While many 
companies may be faced with financial 
dificulties, it nevertheless seems clear 
that we shall have a high level of 
production during 


and employment 


the transition period. 


Meaning of Employment 
In this 


clearly understood that reasonably sat 


connection it should be 


isfactory employment conditions do 
not necessitate a situation in which no 


one would at any time be out of work. 
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people is at 


fact is that a large number of 


any given time unem 


ployed even in so-called boom periods. 


During 1943, when employment de- 


mands were unlimited, a million have 


usually been listed as not working. 


In years of high industrial activity 
1928 1929 about 


were at given time re 


such as and 


million any 
ported unemployed. 

This there 
army seeking jobs in vain. Some of 


does not mean was an 


Dr. Moulton, 


regarded as the 
nation’s most competent observer of the 
economic scene, presented this analysis be- 
fore the Executives’ Club, Chicago, March 17 


generally 


those classified as unemployed are ill, 
others are unemployable, some are vol- 
untarily idle for a brief period, still 
others are temporarily unemployed be- 
cause of seasonal and other minor 
fluctuations in business, and, finally 
some are unemployed for considerable 
periods because of technological 
changes. The latter groups would qual 


ify for unemployment insurance. 


Complete employment of the labor 
force would not, in fact, be consistent 
with shifting consumer demands, with 
seasonal fluctuations, with the require- 
ments for technological change, and 
with freedom of labor to shift jobs 
as opportunity for improvement offers. 
An allowance of five or six per cent 
is essential to flexibility and freedom. 
Sir William Beveridge, author of a 
British social security program, esti 
mates that eight and one-half per 
cent of the working population would, 
for the indicated, normally 
be out of work in Great Britain. We 
must therefore abandon the notion 
that we are confronted with a grave 


reasons 


national crisis unless the entire work- 
ing population 1S continuously work- 


ing. 


three 








The Brookings Institution 
that a condition of 
empleyment could be realized with 4 
average of 54 million at work. Th 
figure may be compared with an ay 
of 46 million in the r 


Uimates 
reasonably fy] 


erage itively 
depressed year of 1940. If we are y 
have satisfactory employment cond 
tions it will therefore be necessary 1, 
provide approximately eight nillion 
additional jobs as compared with th 


last prewar year. 

I do not think this is a goal in 
possible of realization. The automobik 
industry alone, according to present 
plans, will operate at a level 50 to ¢ 
per cent above 1940, which 
mean 300,000 to 400,000 
employes. The influence of expansion 
in this industry will ramify througb- 
out the industrial system. The situa- 
tion is similar in numerous other line 


would 


additiona 


of durable goods manufacture, not 
ably in household equipment and fur 
machinery 


nishings, in agricultural 


railroad rolling stock and equipment. 


and in the electrical industry. The 
construction industry, operated at 
subnormal levels for many years 


could, if certain handicaps are re 
moved, readily provide employment 
for two million additional workers 
However, the employment situa 
tion will depend upon many factors, 
some of which at present cannot hk 
adequately weighed. Of especial im- 
portance will be the restoration of con 
fidence in the future of the private 
enterprise system and the establish 
ment of effective codperation betwee: 
government and industry. 


Government and Business 


The relationship between govern 
ment and business in the United States 
has always been of a three-fold char- 
acter: First, government assists bus 
ness; second, it regulates business; and 
third, it competes with business. | 
has always done all of these things 
simultaneously, though the emphasis 
has shifted considerably over the years 
In our early history primary emphasis 
was placed on the promotion and ¢n- 
couragement of business; after 18% 
much greater attention was giver ft 
the restraint of monopolistic tenden- 
cies, and in recent years competition 
and other direct controls have been 
the ascendant. 

But even now the government con 
tinues to promote and assist busines 


in a wide variety of ways: by mean 
of the protective tariff system, bi 
establishment of uniform  standaré: 
and practices, by financial ass:stanc 


to distressed industries, etc. Any ide 
that either the government >! th 
United States or state and loc: go 


(Continued on page 134 
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@ AT A RECENT group discussion 
of training tor postwar salesmanship, 
| had occasion to offer a statement 
of assumptions and techniques. The 
purpose was two-fold: (1) to estab- 
sh a frarnework within which to 
confine the discussion; and (2) to 
offer some concrete illustrations from 
my own experience in training sales- 
men. 

These observations were made in 
the form of replies to five basic ques- 
tions which are most frequently asked 
by those becoming interested in the 
subject. 

1. Does Training Pay? 

There is so broad a statistical base 
supporting the affirmative that I am 
ystonished at constant recurrence of 
this question. Modern, streamlined 
training does pay. It develops sales- 
men who become better 
quicker—at a lower cost and greater 
profit to the employer. 


producers 


There are four principal classes of 
ales training programs: 

(a) Initial training for new fac- 
tory representatives. 

(b) Retraining or refresher courses 
for veterans. 

(c) Training of jobber and retail 
salesmen. 

(d) Continuation training at all 
levels. 

Of course, anything from a half- 
hour session with the catalog to a 
solid year of hair-splitting can be 
called training. But in this discus- 
son we are concerned with a typical 
organized process for the initial in- 
struction of factory salesmen in the 
ecient conduct of their operations. 


2. Who Can be Trained? 


While anyone can be taught to sell 
by using the proper training tech- 
nique, for permanent results training 
should be confined to those possessing 
the aptitudes characteristic of suc- 
cessful salesmen, such as objective per- 
sonality and flexible intelligence. 

Selection of candidates for training 
should be guided by the same stand- 
ards of fitness which determine the 
choice of personnel for other tech- 
nical departments. 

Possession of selling aptitudes may 
be determined by industrial psychol- 
ogists, but tests need not necessarily 
be made exclusively by such special- 
sts. INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has 
publisned enough material on sales 
aptitude testing to instruct any sales 
=e r in the fundamentals of the 
task, 


3. What Shall be Taught? 

Ability to make a convincing pres- 
entation of his proposition is the one 
dispensable professional function of 
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The Heart of the Problem 


of Training Salesmen 
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All four essential factors must be explicitly and convincingly dealt with to secure full 
acceptance of proposition. Contributory factors help to create favorable atmosphere, 
but have no customer-self-interest impact 


By EUGENE DYNNER 


Sales Manager, Automotive Replacement Division, 
The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Company, Dayton, Ohio 


every successful salesman. All the 
product knowledge and pleasing per- 
sonality in the world does not yield 
end-results comparable to those har- 
vested by men who are skillful in 
making convincing presentations. 
That is the inevitable conclusion of 
anyone who makes an objective study 
of the selling process. 


Analyses of successful presenta- 
tions, studied in relation to their cir- 
cumstantial context, disclose underly- 
ing structural principles. These, in 
turn, can be used to guide the con- 
struction of new presentations. Hence, 
selling is a wholly tangible practice 
which can be taught. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Manufacturers Agents Play Vital Role 
in Wartime Distribution 


@ MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
are playing a highly important role in 
industrial distribution, and in spite 
of the attrition of war creating un- 
ivoidable loss of manpower, they will 
continue to be the key distribution 
factor for many types of manufactur 
ers in the postwar period. 


Probably the greatest argument in 
favor of using manufacturers’ agents, 
as revealed in a study of industrial 
distribution recently completed by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, is the flex 
ibility of the 
Manufacturers’ agents may be used 
as the primary contact with industrial 
supplement a direct 


organization = set-up. 


consumers, to 
selling organization, or employed for 
the purpose of contacting and work- 
ing with mill supply houses and other 
types of distributors. 

The manufacturers’ agent finds his 
greatest function, however, in the 
promotion of engineering specialties 
which require “tailor-made” service 
to determine both applications and de- 
tails of installation. Where the prod- 
uct cannot be stocked, and must be 
fitted especially to the customer’s in- 
dividual requirements, the manufac- 
turers’ agent, who usually represents 
a small group of related lines, is often 
the ideal method of sales contact. 

Many of the comments received 
from manufacturers selling through 
manufacturers’ agents either exclu- 
sively, or in combination with other 
forms of distribution, are revealing 
as to the value of the services which 
they may render. Especially empha- 
sized is the ability to use organizations 
of this character to cover thin 
markets, where the volume of poten- 
tial business is not sufficient to support 
a branch sales office representing the 
manufacturer exclusively. 

For example, the manufacturer of 
a building specialty sold primarily in 
the industrial field explains his dis- 
tribution set-up by saying, “For the 
most part we distribute our products 
through our own selling organization. 
In two outlying territories where the 
volume involved would not support 
a salesman on an economical basis, we 
utilize the services of manufacturers’ 
agents. The war has not changed 
our methods of distribution to any 
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Their flexibility and engineering ability 
regarded as big assets by marketing men 


degree. We have fewer salesmen and 
are forced to rely to a greater degree 
on the services of our representatives.” 

While many if not most manufac- 
turers’ agents operate on an exclusive 
basis, being responsible for all sales 
in their territories, this is not always 
the case. For example, a manufac- 
turer of a line of industrial equipment 
sold through industrial distributors 
and manufacturers’ agents says, “We 
distribute principally through indus 
trial distributors and manufacturers’ 
agents selling on commission, although 
we do make some direct sales as a re- 
sult of mail correspondence. We do 
not have exclusive distribution or 
agents except in one or two Cases.” 

The success of distribution through 
manufacturers’ agents is emphasized 
in comments received from a manu- 
facturer of an electrical industrial 
specialty, who says, “Our sales are 
handled through independent indus- 
trial sales agents, and we propose to 
continue utilizing their services after 
the war. We have been engaged in 
investigating various optional meth- 
ods of distribution, and have decided 
that we will stick to our present pro- 
gram. Generally speaking, all of our 
sales agents are electrical engineers, 
who are able to give our customers 
the special services which they require 
in purchasing and installing our equip- 
ment.” 


Sales Costs Controlled 


A manufacturer of fractional horse- 
power motors, whose market is ma- 
chinery manufacturers who incorpo- 
rate the product into their own for 
resale, handles this business entirely 
through manufacturers’ agents. As 
in other cases, he emphasizes the fact 
that they work on a commission basis, 
thus enabling sales costs to be con- 
trolled more definitely than in the case 
of a direct selling organization. Some 
sales are handled by this manufac- 
turer through home office salesmen, 
but the bulk of the business is re- 
ceived from manufacturers’ agents. 


The importance of the trained en 
gineer operating through manuf actur- 
ers’ agents is stressed again in the fol- 
lowing comment from the manufac- 
turer of a well-known line of indus 
trial filters: 

“Our products are distributed 
through manufacturers’ agents. They 
are trained engineers, and handle the 
engineering, sale and servicing of our 
product, which requires technical 
training in erder to fit it properly 
into the requirements of any one of 
a large number of consuming indus- 
tries. We often refer to our repre- 
sentatives as application engineers, and 
feel that this is a much better term 
than ‘salesmen,’ considering the spe- 
cial type of work which they are qual- 
ified to perform. 

“Contrary to the trend of lessening 
activity by salesmen in most fields, 
our application engineers have been 
busier during the war period than ever 
before in the history of our organ- 
ization. We are not considering any 
change in our method of distribution 
after the war. There may be a slight 
relocation of some of our key offices, 
and there may even be a change in 
some of our personnel, but on the 
whole we will make no change in the 
method of distribution, which we 
have found to be extremely satisfac- 
tory.” 

The use of the manufacturers’ agent 
as a supplement to a direct selling 
force is described by a manufacturer 
of an electrical product widely used 
in industry, who says: 

“Our product is now distributed 
almost entirely through field contacts 
made by our own factory trained en- 
gineers. We are currently operating 
with only two branch offices, and 
addition have several manufaccurers 
agents. We are considering 4 light 
change in our method of distribution 
after the war, consisting essentia|ly of 
a general expansion program. We 
shall add several offices of our oW®, 
and also expect to use the services of 
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HE industrial development of Latin Amer- 
ica has been well publicized in a general 
way, but what do you know about it in detail? 


What do you know about the potential possi- 
bilities of your particular product? 


“Business Publishers” 


Latin America. 
for 25 years, 


has its own offices in 
has been active in this field 
and for 


your service, has a 


Trade Counsellor Staff whose function it is to 
advise you On your market~and the best way 


to set up distribution. 


“Business Publishers” 


fective 


BUSINESS PUBLISHERS 


also has the most ef- 
means of establishing you in that 


INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


market through INGENIERIA INTERNA- 
CIONAL INDUSTRIA. 
INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL INDUS- 


TRIA is published monthly, is the only pub- 
lication in this field circulating to paid sub- 
sc ribers. 

INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL INDUS- 
TRIA is the leader in its field, serving over 
280 manufacturers, more than double that of 
any other export publication in this field. 
Send for a copy of the new 40-page market 
study, “Latin America’s Expanding Con- 
struction and Industrial Programs”. 


(A ffliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., and Chilton Co., Inc.) 





330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





AMERICA 


FARMACEUTICO 





pete monthly in Span- 
sh, circulates to the Latin 
American construction and 
engineering. governmental 
and importing paid sub 
scriber readers. 


ublished monthly in Eng- 
fish and circulating on a 
paid subscription basis to 
the automotive trade and 
transport field in Asia, 
Africa, Europe and Oceania. 
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penned monthly in Span- 
h and circulating on a 
paid subscription basis to 
the automotive trade and 
transport fleld in Latin 
America. 


published monthly ir Span- 
ish and circulating on a 
paid subscription basis to 
the drug trade and health 
field in Latin America. 


INDUSTRIAL 
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additional manufacturers’ agents. We 
may also add to our list of approved 
wholesalers, and obtain a considerably 
wider coverage through them. Their 
work is to take care of maintenance 
and replacement business, rather than 
to design or engineer original instal- 
lations.” 

An interesting experience of another 
manufacturer of electrical products 
used in industry, one of whose lines 
is sold direct and the other through 
manufacturers’ agents, indicates that 
the latter have been doing a more 
than satisfactory job. He says: 

“Our products are handled both by 
our own direct salesmen and by man- 
ufacturers’ agents. In one division 
most of the sales have been made by 
direct salesmen from the main office, 
whereas sales of the other lines have 
been made almost entirely through 
manufacturers’ agents. The latter are 
now beginning to handle a consider- 
able part of our sales on the former 
line of products, and after the war 
we expect to continue to expand their 
use. This method will involve a 
greater degree of direct supervision 
through field men operating out of 
the home office. 


Distribution Costs Lower 


“The type of product manufac- 
tured by our company requires fre- 
quent contacts with prospective cus- 
tomers, and some sales are not con- 
summated for a period of months. For 
that reason we feel that distribution 
costs can be kept much lower through 
the use of manufacturers’ agents.” 

“Manufacturers’ agents, qualified by 
training, represent the 
distribution for us,” 
sewage 


engineering 
lowest cost of 
reports a manufacturer of 
treatment and water purification ap- 
paratus. “This is based upon years 
of experience. In fact, a number of 
years ago the manufacturers’ agents’ 
program was initiated so successfully 
that many of our own field offices 
were discontinued. About 50 per cent 
reduction in sales expense was real- 
ized through this channel of distribu- 
tion. No change is contemplated in 
our distribution program, except to 
strengthen our representation in in- 
dividual markets.” 

The importance of manufacturers’ 
agents from the standpoint of provid- 
ing engineering information rather 
than selling pressure is again referred 
to by a manufacturer of industrial 
trucks, who says: 

“We distribute through manufac- 
turers’ agents who sell on commission. 
They are doing much less persuasive 
selling and a great deal more of en- 
gineering new applications during this 
war period, making installations and 
keeping existing equipment in opera- 
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WHERE OUR SALES DOLLAR GOES... 






ALL OTHER 
COSTS 
5.2¢ 


DIVIDENDS 7¢ 


Copyright Lukens Stee! Company—1943 


Not new, but perennially effective, is this “pie chart" treatment of division of the sale 
dollar, as exemplified in the annual report of Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Ps. 





tion. We do not expect to change our 
method of distribution after the war, 
as we believe we have the lowest cost 
method which could be devised. We 
would have more control over the men 
if they were on our own payroll, but 
the cost would be higher and we doubt 
if we could get men of as equally high 
caliber as those who now represent us.” 

Another manufacturer of industrial 
specialties, making tools to customers’ 
specifications, sells direct within a 
radius of 300 miles of the factory, and 
employs manufacturers’ representa- 
tives for other territories. 

“These agents,” he added, “handle 
four or five related lines, an arrange- 
ment which we believe operates to our 
advantage, since they are able in this 
way to maintain volume sufficient to 
support a complete and efficient sales 
operation. Since 95 per cent of our 
production consists of special tools 
made to customers’ specifications or 
designed in our own engineering de- 
partment, we require high grade en- 
gineering service, which is available 
through the right type of manufac- 
turers’ agents. We expect to find 
competition along this line greatly 
increased in the postwar period.” 


Handle Line Exclusively 


A manufacturer of hand tools dis- 
tributed through industrial supply 
houses supports this method of selling 
through the use of manufacturers’ 
agents, who contact distributors and 
keep them informed of developments 
in the line. This method is used with 
the exception of a few sections in 
which sales contacts with distributors 
are handled by factory representatives. 

An interesting comment which in- 
volves the question of creative sell- 


ing of a quality product carrying ; 
higher price than the competition is 
given by a manufacturer of wood- 
working equipment, who says: 

“We sell entirely through manv- 
facturers’ agents, some of whom han- 
dle our line exclusively. Since we 
make a quality line of products, we 
have not found it expedient to sell 
through industrial distributors or mill 
supply houses, as for the most part 
they cannot put in the necessary time 
and study to be able to justify the 
higher price of our machines as com- 
pared with cheaper products.” 

A manufacturer of material han- 
dling equipment provides the typical 
set-up of direct selling plus manufac- 
turers’ agents and gives his reasons 4 
follows: 

“Our products are all sold direct 
or through manufacturers’ agents |o- 
cated in principal industrial centers. 
Our salesmen and = manufacturers’ 
agents are in effect conveyor engineers, 
and are required not primarily for 
selling, but for rendering engineering 
service necessary to the application ot 
our equipment to the specific needs 
of the buyers. Our problem is one 
of designing our equipment to handle 
our customers’ problems, hence our 
chief emphasis in marketing must b 
placed on engineering services tot 
industries we are serving.” 

Another typical case is that of 4 
manufacturer who handles special ma 
chinery manufacture, with sales made 
through his own salesmen, and a line 
of standard catalog products sold @ 
supply houses through manufacturers 


agents. 
“We have marketed our st ndard 
products through manufacturefs 


(Continued on page 69 
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Ready: New Survey on 


Building Material Dealer Inventories 


American Builder offers first quantitative analysis 
of war time inventories and post war buying needs. 























THER 
rs @ Covers 43 building materials and products. 
¢ 
@ Analyzes inventories and post war requirements 
by 9 regional breakdowns. 
@ Shows actual quantities of each item needed FREE SURVEY reports product inven- 
merely to restore 1941 inventories. tories of Retail Lumber and Building 
— . Pe . Material Dealers. Special interpretive 
@ National totals by geographical regions. analysis on request (see example below). 
-1943 
@ sales 
le, Pa 
F 43 Products Grouped by Relative Scarcity Would You Like a Special Interpretive 
Figures shown are quantities needed by retail lumber and Analysis Pertinent to Your Product? 
Pane building’ material dealers to restore 1941 inventories 
in, ‘ American Builder’s Research Editor will be glad 
as 0 Most difficult to obtain and needed in largest quantities merely to to give you his interpretation of some of the 
wood- 


restore 1941 inventories: 


manu- @ Builders’ Hardware ....$14,171,516 RE BOE cdnicasweues 7.392.746 sq.yd. 
Copper Flashing .. .. 4,984,050 lbs Softwood Flooring 271,044,290 bd.ft. 

1 han- i ne plywood ....... . 419,510,568 ft Steel Sheets 1,380,368 sas. 

[e@ We & Garage Doors (Up. Actg.) 233.998 Tools a ee dei Be $2,971,904 

rs, we fg Hard errs 100,913,750 sq.ft. Wood Lath 10,597,310 bdls. 
» @ Hardwood Flooring 163,955,500 bd.ft. Wood Shingles 7,077,674 sas. 

LO Sel Lumber .4,923,195,522 bd.ft Woven Wire Fencing 26,178,012 rods 

r mill 


po Q Non-strategic materials readily available, plus others temporarily 
y time 








a scarce due to use as substitutes for currently scarce competitive products: 
y the 
com- Asphalt Shingles 2,371,880 sas. Insulation, Wool ...... 326,019 ctns. 
Building Paper 1,613,125 rolls Kitchen Cabinets ..... 104,395 
Composition Siding 645,602 sqs. Bee Gee conc nce 2,737,315 bags 
han- ipsum Board ........ 147,932,850 sq.ft. Medicine Cabinets 185,186 
ypical Gypsum Plaster .... 1.950.876 bags PD ttcenneenseae 11,576 crlds. 
‘Fr Insulation, Blanket Type 561,292 rolls Portland Cement . 032,060 bags 
wufac Insulation, Board Plank 31,603,707 sq.ft. Prepared Paint ....... 3,318,944 gals. 
ons as @ lsulation, Board Roll Roofing .......... 3,448,390 rolls 
Sheathing seseeeee 174,178,851 ft. Bae GOOG ccccccececse 668,252 hanks 
Insulation Dry Fill 658,464 bags .. § rr 150,797.886 sq.ft. 
direct i insulation Lath 62,786,416 sq.ft. White Lead .......... 5,634,545 Ibs. 
ts lo- @ Msulation, Mineral ... 822,272 bags Window Glass ........ 450,364 bxs. 


nters 
urers § Scarce items (including some carried by a relatively small percentage 
neers, § of dealers) which have excellent current and postwar possibilities: 








variables relating to any product in the list op- 
posite. He is in possession of much detailed in- 
formation that enables him to interpret the pub- 
lished Survey figures as they affect competitive 
products and related items. He can explain some 
“out of balance” figures in terms of specific ter- 
ritorial conditions. 


For example: GYPSUM BOARD. Total fig- 
ures show that 36.8 percent of the dealers need 
gypsum board... an average of 17,725 square 
feet per yard. Projected nationally this means 
that 8,346 yards (out of 22,681) need 147,932,- 
850 square feet of gypsum board to restore their 
inventories to 1941 levels. The percentage fig- 
ures showing the number of yards that will buy 
fall below the national average in seven out of 
nine regions. The abrupt jump takes place in the 
Mountain and Pacific regions where 46.4 per- 
cent and 64 percent of the yards respectively in- 
dicate a need for gypsum board. This sharp in- 
crease is due to the fact that an extraordinary 


y 10° B asbestos Shingles 552.975 sas BRE kc ccsnanss 742.425 sa.yds. number of war houses were built in Southern 
pering @\tculating Fireplaces. . 40,046 Metal Sash ..........- 456,428 California last year with the result that the entire 
of Pactory Finished Flooring 17,546,310 bd.ft. Wall Paper ....cccoces 5,798,155 rolls 3 ; 
on : output of Pacific Coast gypsum board mills was 
needs - F . — ' 
These national totals on each product are broken down in the absorbed. All available stocks were used and 

< one . fe ° a al ° ° y ° 

‘1 Report (available on request) by 9 geographical regions, num- stocks in adjoining territories were partially 
ance ber of yards that will buy, regional totals, and averages per yard. drained off in order to meet urgent demand. 
> our 
ist be See ee ee eT eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee = 


hw 


urers B!f you are in a real hurry for a copy of this survey, the American Builder man 
im your territory will be glad to rush one to you. 


dard [outst © Mlinois: 105 West Adams St. . New York 7, N. ¥.: 30 Church St. 

eer tras 3, Ohio: Terminal Tower «+ Ann Arbor, Mich.: 1080 Stein Road 

irers nemine 4, D. C.: 832 National Press Building * Seattle 1, Wash.: 1038 

*try Building * San Francisco 4, Calif.: 300 Montgomery St. * Los Angeles 
14. Calif.: 530 West 6th St. « Dallas, Texas: P. O. Box 1808. 
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1: American Builder, Research Department 1—A, 
105 es Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
] Please send my free copy of “American Builder’s 
Inventory Survey.” 
{_] Please send special interpretive analysis 





(Building material or product in which you are interested.) 
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The three able advertising managers on the jury: LeRoy Garretson, Leeds & Northrup Company; R. C. Byler, SKF Industries, Inc. and 
Theodore Marvin, Hercules Powder Company 


Announce Seventh Annual Competition for 
Editorial Achievement 


Nineteen awards to be given business paper editors 
for most outstanding work over twelve-month period 


The seventh renewal of its Annual 
Competition for Editorial Achieve- 
ment by business paper editors is an- 
nounced by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
Covering issue dates from August, 
1943, through July, 1944, the con 
test will end August 31. 

The competition was established in 
1938 to give recognition to the lead- 
ership for which many business paper 
editors have been noted and to en 
courage all to intensify their efforts 
to raise the already high standards of 
editorial service to industry and busi- 
ness. 

Six Classifications 

Nineteen awards will be made this 
year for the best work entered in six 
classifications: one First Award and 
two Awards of Merit in each division 
and one Special Award in classification 
six. The classifications are as follows: 

1. For the best series of articles or 
editorials on one theme on a definite 
objective appearing in a series of issues. 

2. For the best single editorial or 
article contributing to the advance- 
ment of the field served. This may be 
a technical article or a general article 
or editorial treating a problem con 
fronting the industry and suggesting 


a solution. 
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3. For the best single issue of a 
publication devoted entirely or prin- 
cipally to a single subject or central 
theme of major importance to the 
field served. Entries in this classifica- 
tion will not be considered alone on 
their bulk or elaboration, but rather 
on the merits of the project as to its 
definite objective and the tangible evi- 
dence of results achieved or influenced. 

4. For the best 
ment of editorial material in general. 
Recognition will also be given for out- 
standing work in telling a story prin- 
cipally with pictures and captions. 

5. For the best published research 
initiated by the publication. Data 
may be technical or non-technical and 
may concern any problem or need of 
the field served by the publication. 
Entries will be judged by the impor- 
tance of the need or problem of the 
industry; the originality of the meth- 
od of compiling and presenting the 
facts; usefulness and value of the re- 
search published. This classification is 
intended to recognize and encourage 
leadership by business papers in the 
interests of their readers. 


illustrative treat 


6. For the greatest improvement in 
typography, format, and general ap- 
regard to functional 


pearance with 


design and appropriateness to the edi- 


torial services rendered. A__ special 
award will be made in the classifica 
tion of the most outstanding typo 
graphical excellence maintained during 
the year; this for the purpose of 
recognizing refinements made in pub 
lications of established high standards 
of design. 

Basis for Judgment 

All entries will be judged on the 
importance of the subject matter and 
its value to the field served; the orig 
inality of the material; timeliness, 
and the skill with which the material 
is written and presented. 

The competition is open to editors 
of all business papers published in the 
United States and Canada, without 
restrictions as to type of publication 
or group affiliations. Each editor maj 
make as many entries as he cares to 
any or all of the various divisions 
Entries must be made prior to Aug. |, 
1944, and awards will be announced 
and presented at important meetings 
of industrial advertisers during the 
fall. Entry forms and complete regu- 
lations will be made available to 4! 
business paper editors. 

To simplify the judging the jury 
was drawn from industrial adverts 


(Continued on page 114 
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Music and a glad hand will not be 
enough for the fellow you know when 
he has turned in his gun for a job. 


* * 


... “We still have a big, tough job ahead of us before 
victory will be ours —a job that will require sacrifice on 
the part of everyone and the best efforts of every man and 
woman in the country. Nevertheless, I am quite sure that 
the time is now to make some preparations for the things 
that are going to happen in this country when peace comes. 

“We had eighteen months of preparations going into the 
war. Is it not reasonable that we should have some such 


period of preparation going out? It is not unreasonable to 





he band goes home... 


industry is retooling and reconverting to peacetime pro- 
duction. 

The American Road Builders’ Assn., Associated General 
Contractors of America, Producers’ Council, American 
Society of Civil Engineers and the Committee on Water 
and Sewerage Works Development have developed pro- 
grams to promote jobs in the postwar era, by urging the 
preparation of Blueprints Now for needed public and pri- 
vate construction projects. 

That these programs are getting results is evidenced by the 
§ billion dollar backlog of construction projects proposed 
and 1% billion dollars planned during 1943. Additional 
projects are raising this total at the rate of 447 million 
dollars monthly. 


ENGINEERING News-Recorp and CONSTRUCTION 
Metnops take particular pride in serving as the authorita- 





think of the war being over at the end of another eighteen tive scorekeepers of postwar planning progress for the 
months, but whether it is over in six months or six years engineered construction industry. 
it is wise to have a program under way to return to peace. In our reports, we have compiled evidence of proposed 
We must remember that the war will not be over plans, plans in the design stage and plans completed as re- 
until our country is reconverted to peacetime operations and ported to ENGINEERING News-Recorp by 115 reporters 
our returned soldiers are re-employed.” From the New York scattered throughout the nation. 
Times Magazine article, “Blueprints for Conversion,” writ- This information is not the stuff dreams are made of, or 
. > wy , : > ~ ~ ° . ° 
ten by C. E. Witson, president of General Motors Corp. just so much big talk, but basic market data that you need 
pecial to know to sell your products .. . for this is the time con- 
sifica This Is The Time! é struction products and materials are being specified. 
typo lal 
oo a - , : Copies of these reports are available for the asking. Write 
luring Mr. WILson certainly hits the nail on the head when he pies of P ‘ 
se of sea ag A. E. Paxton, Manager and ask for our Budgets to Blue- 
says ““* * * the time is now to make preparations for the , 
pub ‘ : , prints series. 
# or’ things that are going to happen in this country when peace 
comes.” For when peace comes there will be about 12 million 
men returning from the war. And when the welcoming 
cheers have ceased and the band has gone home, we must 
n the , , ‘ : 
oad have @stablished the sort of economy that will provide jobs 
one for these men. 
liness, [he construction industry has committed itself to help 
rial P °° . 
_ create employment during the transition period when general 
ditors 
n the 
thout 
-ation 
may 
to in i 
SiON’. 
ag. 1, These two publications have more than 56,000 paid subscribers and an 
il 4 ad: itional 100,000 readers. ..less than 6% subscriber duplication among 
unce eno ineers, consultants and contractors. Weekly job checks show paid sub- 
tings scr bers of these magazines work on 95% of all construction projects of 
y the $5 0,000 or more, who exercise an important influence in the selection of 
regu- Preducts used for the construction of highways, buildings, railroads, 
| “all bri ges, mass housing, airports, sanitation, construction, Army, Navy and 
od Fec oral projects, shipyards, pipelines, and other engineered construction. 
jury : 
ertis 
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How to Investigate Ideas--Safely 


Many legal pitfalls for those seeking or considering 
offers of postwar products without proper protection 


PART TWO 

“WE MUST TAKE care,” observed 
Lord Mansfield, a hundred and seventy 
years ago, “to guard against two ex- 
tremes equally prejudicial: the one 
that men of ability, who have em- 
ployed their time for the service of 
the community, may not be deprived 
of their just merits and the reward of 
their ingenuity and labor; the other, 
that the world may not be deprived 
of improvements, nor the progress of 
the arts retarded.” 

Those words are particularly perti- 
nent to the present situation respect- 
ing ideas, their disclosure and use, and 
their protection. We need, on the one 
hand, to do justice to those who orig- 
inate new ideas, and we need, on the 
other, to make such ideas available for 
the service of society. The courts, like 
the rest of us, are torn in opposite di- 
rections at times by the conflict of 
these two needs, and it is their duty 
and task to find a just mean between 
the two. Furthermore, the law appli- 
cable to the problems presented is far 
from being fully settled and certain. 

It is, therefore, impossible to predict 
with absolute confidence what the 
courts would hold the law to be with 
reference to some of the questions that 
are bound to arise from time to time 
with regard to this subject of ideas. 
But, bearing in mind the gaps, the 
uncertainties and the novelties that 
undeniably exist, let us try to apply 
the rules of law that have already 
been discussed to the actual situations, 
questions and problems that are likely 
to confront the two classes described 
previously: that is, (1) those who do 
not want ideas from outsiders; and 
(2) those who invite such ideas. 


The Question of Access 


With regard to the first class, it is 
obvious that it is virtually impossible 
to shut out all ideas or communica- 
tions conveying such ideas. The mail 
clerk in the office of a motion picture 
company may be able to spot a manu- 
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By HARRY HIBSCHMAN 


script from an unknown writer and 
return it unopened. An advertiser or 
an advertising agency may likewise 
be able to recognize the nature of a 
given piece of mail by its appearance 
and refrain from examining it. 

But ordinary letters containing sug- 
gestions and outlining schemes and 
plans of various sorts are bound to get 
through, to be taken out of the en- 
velopes, and to be read, at least to 
the extent of discovering their char- 
acter, by some one in any organization. 
What is to be done with those that are 
received and opened ? 

In any litigation involving the al- 
leged filching of an idea one of the 
crucial questions always is whether or 
not the defendant had access to the 
idea, for one cannot steal what one 
has never seen nor heard nor touched 
nor handled. The moment, then, that 
the receipt of a letter containing an 
idea is acknowledged or proven, there 
is evidence of possible access. What 
can be done under these circumstances 
to keep the chances of trouble to a 
minimum? 


The best practical suggestion would 
seem to be that a system be adopted 
under which every letter or other 
communication containing anything 
in the nature of a business, advertis- 
ing, or similar suggestion, plan or 
scheme for the company to which it 
is addressed goes to one definite person 
for attention. This person should be 
one of sufficient standing and impor- 
tance in the organization to make any 
action taken by him authoritative. 
But he should have absolutely nothing 
to do with putting into effect ideas of 
the kind to be expected. He should 
be the barrier beyond which unwanted 
ideas could never percolate. 


But what shall he do with these 
unwanted ideas and with the letters 
and other communications conveying 
them? 

The writer was formerly of the 
opinion that they should be returned 


to the writers with a courteous note 
explaining the policy of the organiza- 
tion and assuring the writer that the 
idea had not been considered and 
would be speedily consigned to the 
limbo of things forgotten. In_ the 
light of later events, he now doubts 
the wisdom of that course. There was, 
for instance, a recent case against a 
motion picture company in which the 
plaintiff claimed that a play written 
by him some years earlier had been 
plagiarized in a motion picture pro- 


duced and released by the defendant. 
Handling Unsolicited Ideas 


The company proved at great ex- 
pense that the plaintiff’s alleged play 
had been written after the release of 
the picture and made to fit it. Hence, 
if as he claimed, he had once sub- 
mitted his play to the defendant, his 
re-vamping of it would have been 
easy to prove if the defendant had had 
a copy of it. On the other hand, if 
it had produced such a copy, there 
would immediately have been a cry of 
“access.” 

In another case that never reached 
court a woman asserted thae she had 
submitted a plan for an advertising 
campaign for a well-known chewing 
gum to the advertising agency han- 
dling the account of the chewing gum 
manufacturer and that the plan, in- 
cluding a slogan, had been stolen and 
was being generally used by the com- 
pany. Unluckily for her the agency) 
had a photostat of her alleged plan 
and it was able to convince her attor- 
ney beyond all doubt that there was 
only the remotest resemblance between 
her plan and that employed by the 
manufacturer. Her slogan was 9 
different from the one adopted that " 
was ridiculous to contend that chere 
was any relationship between ‘hem. 
In this instance it was the possession 
of the copy of the woman’s ples by 
the agency that unquestionably ved 
its client from a lawsuit. 


(Continued on page 
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of Circulations 


IRCULATION ..... DISTRIBUTION 


@ Circulation is readership. 

Distribution is an uninvited guest. 

Circulation is bought and paid for — by the reader. 
Distribution is bought and paid for — by the publisher. 


Distribution is artificial circulation —a selection of names which 
satisfies the publisher’s mental vision of what a circulation list should 


look like. 


In circulation, the reader selects the publication. In distribution, the 


publisher selects a list of names he hopes will be readers. 


MODERN PLASTICS’ circulation has been built up over 21 years of 
service to the plastic industry. Numerically it means that 10,734 hard- 
headed businessmen have decided they need MODERN PLASTICS 


enough to pay $5.00 a year for it. 
a pay ) 


MODERN PLASTICS is known by its readers (and the 3,000 more 
who have paid to be readers even though subscriptions are not avail- 
able) as the authoritative fountain-head of facts and information 
about plastics. Its extra-curricular activities for the plastics industry 
in public relations, motion pictures, News and Washingon Bulletins 


and others have served to anchor and solidify its position. 


Actually there is no comparison because — 
distribution is lifeless — 
a postage stamp, a mailing sack, a waste-basket. 


CIRCULATION IS ALIVE —IT BREATHES, BUILDS AND BUYS. 


MODERN oy PLASTICS 


122 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Industrial us. consumer marhetling-- 


NAM Committee Emphasizes Differences and 
Plots Course for the Former 


@ RETAIL OUTLETS concerned 
with the distribution of consumer 
goods are in evidence on every hand, 
and to a lesser degree, also the whole- 
sale agencies serving these classes of 
trade. But the average person rarely 
considers the part played in the dis- 
tribution system by the mill supply 
house or the electrical supply whole- 
saler, the manufacturer’s agent, or the 
manufacturer’s sales office, all of 
which are concerned with serving 
those establishments which provide 
products or services used by others. 
These distributors operate in indus- 
trial markets, generally held to include 
all distribution not covered in the 
consumer goods market, the latter be- 
ing loosely defined as the distribution 
of goods and services in the form used 
in personal and family consumption. 


Analysis of Market 


The industrial market includes not 
only capital goods going to all indus- 
trial and commercial concerns and 
utilities, but also the raw materials 
and semi-manufactured goods pur- 
chased by industry for fabrication. 
Since many of these latter products 
are refabricated several times by dif- 
ferent concerns before the final con- 
sumer goods are turned out, gross sales 
in this field are large—larger, in fact, 
than the final sales of consumer 
goods. 

The industrial market includes, for 
example, purchases made by manu- 
facturing industries, railroads and 
utilities, institutional buyers, such as 
state and municipal governments, and 
hospitals. 

Some manufacturers serving 
the industrial market are not conscious 
of the fact that they have equally as 
important problems in distribution as 
in production. In large part, the com- 
ments and objectives outlined here 
apply to the manufacturer catering 
largely to the industrial market as 
much as to those serving consumer 
markets. Although the terms used 
may have a different meaning to ex- 
ecutives in the two distinct fields, 
fundamentally these objectives imply 
the need for action to the same ends. 


net 


now 


Industrial selling involves special 
problems which do not characterize 
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An important part of the second report 
of the Postwar Planning Committee of 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, printed here, deals with industrial 
distribution and provides some interesting 
suggestions to manufacturers selling to 
industry. It deals constructively with the 
special problems of distribution in this 
field, in which it calls special attention 
to the differences between the general con- 
sumer and the industrial buyer. 


Among subjects dealt with in the re- 
port of this committee, of which Wilfred 
Sykes, president of Inland Steel Company, 
of Chicago, is chairman, are sales to small 
buyers, which frequently represent high 
distribution cost; the need for distribution 
research, along with product research, in 
the industrial field; the development of 
advertising appeals based on the profit 
motive; the need for training salesmen to 
provide technical service; better methods 
of sales cost accounting; determining the 
ultimate users of industrial products; the 
importance of standardization and simpli- 
fication as a means of reducing distribu- 
tion expense, and developing market in- 
formation to determine the competitive 
position of each manufacturer. 


An important recommendation of the 
committee is that the Department of Com- 
merce be urged to make revisions in classi- 
fications and presentation of data in both 
the Census of Manufactures (which for 
the present has been abandoned, over the 
protests of industrial advertisers and mar- 
keters) and the Census of Distribution, 
in order better to meet the needs of the 
industrial goods manufacturer and his dis- 
tributors 





the sale of consumer products. Com- 
paring the two fields, we find, for ex- 
ample, that: 

The market for consumer goods 
generally follows population concen- 
tration, while the market for many 
industrial goods is concentrated, not 
only among a limited number of cus- 
tomers, but also in restricted and 
highly specialized geographical areas, 
as well as among special types of 
trade. 

A large part of the products in this 
field move direct from producer to 
consumer, without benefit of any in- 
termediary dealer. Part of this is 
accomplished by controlled sources or 
outlets, such as “captive” mines, or 
the refabricating plants of raw mate- 
rial producers. Part, statistically 
speaking, is the movement between 
plants under the same ownership. 


In the field of distribution of con- 
sumer goods a major problem of the 
seller is to know what the u!timate 
purchaser will demand. This is not 
a major problem for the established 
manufacturer of industrial goods— 
here he is in a better position to know 
what his consumer wants. 

These examples call attention w 
some of the outstanding problems 
which confront the seller in the in- 
dustrial markets in contrast with the 
seller in the consumer markets. 


Eight Recommendations 


The following special observations 
and considerations are worthy of note 
by those selling in industrial markets: 

1. A common condition among in- 
dustrial goods manufacturers is to find 
85 per cent of sales concentrated 
among 15 per cent of the customers, 
who because of their importance sup- 
ply the vast bulk of the total market. 
It does not necessarily follow that the 
small sales to the bulk of the custom- 
ers can or should be abandoned, but 
the condition calls for severe inspec- 
tion of records and costs, rather than 
passive acceptance. Such a study will 
involve critical analysis of diversified 
channels of distribution, since many 
manufacturers sell direct to many buy- 
ers (factory purchasing agents, gov- 
ernmental units, mine stores, construc- 
tion companies, and public institu 
tions) while at the same time mar- 
keting through manufacturers’ agents 
or jobbers, who frequently contact the 
same classes of trade. 

2. Distribution research should be 
more generally applied in industrial 
marketing, as it has been in the field 
of consumer goods. Sensible adapta- 
tion is called for, however, under ¢x- 
pert direction, to avoid false premises 
and unsound conclusions. But the 
same end-results should be sought and 
can be achieved in determining the 
market for existing or new products, 
establishing sales potentials, deve'oping 
sales plans, studying the flow of dis 
tribution, improving efficiency low- 
ering costs, bettering service, anv stim 
ulating end-usage of the produ-ts. In 
making rational comparisons one 
year with another, or of one cality 
with another, pooling of marke: data 
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THis Cuart Suows ... 


warm air heating advanced in five pre-war years, 
and digging beneath these overall figures we find 
other revealing facts. In 1940 40,531 or 8% of the 
total warm air installations were complete oil-fired 
packaged jobs; in 1941 this percentage had jumped 
to 12% or 66,262 complete oil-fired systems. In 
the case of gas-fired furnaces: 76,075 in 1940; 
155,202 in 1941. ALSO remember that warm-air is 
the system which best provides complete winter air 
conditioning — the system to which summer cooling 
is best adapted. Its principles and products are 
tried and proved — its dealers and wholesale dis- 
tributors established. It's a sound, progressive 
industry with a BIG BUSINESS future. 








nas proved highly beneficial to indi 
vidual companies in some branches of 
industry. 

3. Mass selling methods and emo- 
tional appeals, successful in the mer 
chandising of 
seldom apply to industrial marketing, 
which must be based on the profit 
motive, practical utility, engineering 
requirements, and measurable physical 
standards. 
cated by the multiple approvals fre 
quently required, involving the pur- 
chasing agent, the production expert, 
the engineer, and the management. 
Salesmen must be carefully selected 
and trained to serve as competent 
technicians. Advertising must be spe- 
cially prepared and properly placed 
for most effective application, disre- 
garding ordinary ratios of cost of 
space to cost of preparation, and aim- 
ing at maximum results. 


consumer goods, will 


Sales tactics are compli- 


4. Sales cost accounting should be 
utilized to provide exact knowledge 
by segregation of items, to permit 
study and correction of all phases of 
the distribution operation. This will 
include product and customer sales 
analyses, leading to simplification and 
standardization of industrial supplies 
as a means of reducing their distribu- 
tion costs; to this end, the under 
standing and codéperation of distribu- 
tors and users must be cultivated by 
deliberate efforts. 

5. Since the manufacturer should 
be concerned with what happens to 
his goods between his point of sale and 
the ultimate buyer, executive man- 
agement should be fully informed as 
to the methods used by the company’s 
distribution channels, their efficiency, 
and costs incurred in their phase of 
the = distribution Also, 
where feasible, a record of ultimate 
consumers should be maintained. 


operation. 


6. Efforts should be made to stand 
ardize stock items and simplify indus 
trial product lines not only from the 
standpoint of 
also as a means of reducing distribu 
To this end, a special ef- 
fort should be made to establish un- 
derstanding of the advantages of such 
standardization, and simplification by 
distributors and users of the particular 
types of products, and their coépera 


production costs, but 


tion costs. 


tion in making the efforts effective. 


Such standardization and simplifica- 
tion of industrial goods should be 
clearly distinguished from leveling 


down by schemes to eliminate brand 
names and to standardize consumer 
products through government fiat. 


7. Although the task is more dif- 
ficult and involved in the case of in- 
dustrial sellers than with manufac- 
turers of consumer goods, experience 
has demonstrated that it is both pos- 
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Data Common to roll FORK TRUCKS 


PLEASE CHECK YOUR PREFERENCE... 
INSERT IN SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 


MAIL TODAY... NO 


POSTAGE NECESSARY 





Where shall the driver be placed? 


Upright data requested: 





att Stending in conte C) Deo you prefer Hydrewlic lif f 
4 se Steading in reer C) De you prefer Mechenice! lit C 
& 2 Sitting om conter oO | De you prefer Telescopic uprights { 
¢ 1 Sitting in reer t fl De you prefer Nor telescopic uprights 0 
Whet kind of power do you prefer? Tires: 
Straght ges powered O ORIVE TIRES 
» 
7 : 
Battery powered 0 De you prefer Solid tires 0 


i 


Gas erectrn powered 





Whet moke of bottery, if electric? 


ip Eanes 
5 os 


Gt 
i z 
2 
uo 82 G2 & 


o) 
Q) De you preter Proumetic tres 0 
STEERING TIRES 
© De you prefer Solid tires { 
foe De you prefer Preumetic tires 0 





Romp climbing ability under full load? 


f Marimum grede devived in percent oO 
oye 4 





Tilting requirements: 


How many degrees forward 
. 


3 


How many degrees bectward C) 





Underciecrance date: 


. 


a | 


e-Q 


Whet clearence onder axle centers to permit 


operation in your pleat, inches C) 





First page of a four-page questionnaire being distributed to users of industrial haulage 
vehicles by the Clark Tructractor division of Clark Equipment Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich. Probably the most ambitious venture of the kind ever launched in the industrial 
field it is almost as elaborate as the famed General Motors questionnaire to autoists 


sible and practical for the former to 
gather available current market in- 
formation from which they can judge 
their position in particular markets. 
In this way they will be better able 
to control and direct their selling ac- 
In acquiring information for 
specific industrial products, it will 
often be essential to acquire original 
data from the market field itself. 
When such a fundamental study has 
been made, it can serve as the basis 
for future sales planning and the di- 
rection of distribution activities. In 
like manner, distribution costs and the 
efficiency of particular distribution 
outlets can be better studied and 
placed on a rational basis. 


tivities. 


8. We recommend that manufac- 
turers urge the Department of Com- 
merce to make revisions in classifica- 
tions and presentation of data in both 
the Census of Manufactures and the 
Census of Distribution, in order better 
to fit the needs of the industrial goods 
manufacturer and his distribution 
outlets. 


The problems of distribution in in- 
dustrial marketing are complex and 
challenging. 

As in the instance of the manufac- 
turer of consumer goods, the end of 
the production line is not in the fac- 
tory of the manufacturer of indus- 
trial goods, but in the end-usage of 
the products. Any encumbrance 
which retards the flow behind the 
shipping platform has the same net 
result as a breakdown or a slowdown 
in the plant. Products which become 
processing equipment will bring r- 
peat sales only if they give satisfac- 
tory, uninterrupted service. Products 
which become fabricating materia! can 
be increased in volume of output by 
ingenuity of application and by stim- 
ulation of consumer acceptance 





Circle Appoints Vanguard 


Circle Machinery Corporation, 
York, manufacturers of synthetic cle re 
G 


equipment, has appointed Vanguar 
vertising, New York, to direct sale 
motion efforts on postwar uses 
products 
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RIGHT NOW, the petroleum 

refining-natural gasoline in- 
dustry is spending more than 
$500,000,000 yearly for equip- 
ment and supplies. And if war 
ended tomorrow, this wouldn’t 
be a drop in the bucket to 
what the industry would spend 
on conversion, expansion, re- 
habilitation . . . on new plants 
for petro-chemically devel- 
oped products. 
With the unlimited possibili- 
ties of this market in mind, the 
next question is—how can 
manufacturers most efficiently 
get detailed information about 
their products to the men con- 
trolling the buying. 
Through THE REFINERY 
CATALOG. Here’s why: 

Almost Every Important Buying 
Influence in the Industry 
Gets a Copy! 

Yearly, plants representing 
999 of the refining industry’s 
total facilities furnish Gulf 
Publishing Company a list of 
the men authorized to buy and 
specify for their organizations. 
The same applies to engineer- 
ing-contracting firms serving 
the industry. And practically 
every one of these company- 


selected men—more than 4,000 
—~gets THE REFINERY 
CATALOG. 

And Uses It Habitually— 
Manufacturer-Made Surveys Prove* 
.. . because it has the special- 
ized information a_ refining 
man wants, conveniently ar- 
ranged ... because it doesn’t 
get lost or misfiled as small 
catalogs do. 


To sum up— 
You need some sort of catalog 
to sell the refining industry. 
Since THE REFINERY 
CATALOG has better distri- 
bution, better acceptance 
(usage) than individual cata- 
logs are likely to have, it’s the 
logical .place to put catalog 
material. 
Closing date—July 1. Reserve 
adequate space now—and ask 
about our Copy Advisory 
Service, free to all REFIN- 
ERY CATALOG users. 
*(Write—if you'd like to see this 
proof.) 
Gulf Publishing Company, 3301 Buf- 
falo Drive, Houston, Texas; 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 1010 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland Ohio; 
1301-3 Hunt Bldg., Tulsa, Okla.; 332 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago; W. W. 
Wilson Bldg.. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Some examples of effective bi-lingual advertising to the South American oil industry 


Copy Packed with Facts Needed in Wooing 
Latin American Oil Industry 


Maintenance data for nationals helpful; 
use the metric system for specifications 


By MITCHELL TUCKER 


Manager, Market Research Department, "Petroleo Interamericano™ 


@ THE EDITOR of Petroleo Inter- 
americano and the writer have just 
completed a series of detailed field in- 
spection trips throughout the coun- 
tries which comprise over 90 per cent 
of the oil producing and refining ca- 
pacity of Latin America. These trips 
had several objectives not the least of 
which were to determine from on-the- 
ground studies (1) the condition of 
present equipment and needs for post- 
war rehabilitation; (2) present and 
future trends in equipment buying 
procedure and (3) the most effective 
means of selling in this expanding 
market. The composite opinions gath- 
ered from talks in every field with 
managers, field supervisors, techni- 
cians, and the national workmen 
themselves, comprise the basis for the 
following statements. 

Before approaching the subject of 
buying habits and most effective types 
of advertising copy in the oil indus- 
try of Latin America, it is first essen- 
tial to establish a clear understanding 
of the importance of Spanish. 

In Mexico, Bolivia, Uruguay, Chili 
and 75 per cent of the operations of 
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Argentina, the oil industry is in the 
hands of government owned or domi- 
nated companies. Spanish is the uni- 
versal language. Many of the tech- 
nically trained men in these countries 
were educated in American colleges 
and speak reasonably good English but 
all prefer to express themselves in 
their native tongue. 


Language of Country 


In Venezuela, Colombia, Equador, 
Peru, Curacao, Aruba and 25 per 
cent of operations in Argentina, oil 
activities are carried on by American 
or British companies. Within these 
English-speaking companies, about 90 
per cent of all employes are nationals. 
(Workmen all over Latin countries 
strongly resent being called “natives”; 
they much prefer to be called “‘na- 
tionals”). Only a few of them were 
technically trained in American col- 
leges. 

It is now compulsory in_ these 
American or British companies that 
their English-speaking personnel also 
learn to speak Spanish. Intercompany 
communication within management 


circles is in English; communications 
and reports with government agencies 
are in Spanish; and all communica- 
tions with the 90 per cent national 
workmen is in Spanish. This dual- 
language situation is further compli- 
cated by the fact that the American 
or British companies are today, for 
obvious reasons, rapidly educating and 
pushing ahead the nationals into po- 
sitions of greater responsibility just 
as fast as their abilities develop. The 
English-speaking authority is rapidly 
giving way to the trend toward the 
time when all operations will be con- 
ducted in Spanish. For example in 
Venezuela, the largest producer of oil 
in South America, all drillers are now 
nationals. American tool pushers are 
being replaced with nationals as fast 
possible. All sub-foremen and fore- 
men are nationals and the qualified 
ones are being moved into higher su- 
pervisory posts as. soon as they show 
ability to assume greater responsi- 
bilities. 

Therefore, summing up the ‘tv 
ation, we have today the gres‘est 
management and buying authorit) 1” 
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RODUCTION REPORT 


With an eye to the sky MACHINERY published its 
ist Aircraft Production Number in 1938. Innovations in 
actical manufacture were then taking shape in this 
tung and vigorous industry which promised to affect 
eduction throughout the metal-working industries. 
Aircraft manufacture in 1938 was mostly for commer- 
al airlines, private use and only a small part for the 
litary. But in the newness of their concepts aircraft 
mufacturers, although they did not then realize it. 
ere laying a foundation which later proved to be a 
wark of national safety. When war came and the 
tportance of military aircraft was forcibly impressed 
hevery government, the United States, thanks to the 
neering of a handful of young and progressive man- 
tacturers, already had a nucleus of basic “know-how” 
om which could grow the titanic industry that turns out 
equaled military aircraft by the tens of thousands. 
While the production rate of much of our war sup- 
Bes ls now ample, it is still not great enough in air- 
raft. In the coming months this is the most urgent war 
eduction job. 

Becau-e of the mass-production character of the air- 
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craft industry, it now occupies a place similar to that 
held in peacetime by the automotive industry as the 
laboratory and proving ground of the metal-working 
industries; in it the greatest number of new ideas are 
born, developed and put to use, affecting users of metal- 
working equipment in every other branch of industry. 

With these facts before us and with aircraft produc- 
tion in 1944 scheduled to be greater than ever before. 
we believe it justifiable to devote as much space as 
possible (within the limitations of paper supply) to com- 
prehensive information on the most important phases 
of aircraft and aircraft engine manufacture. Accordingly 
we will follow the same plan this year as we did in 
1943. We will publish MACHINERY’S Annual Aircraft 
Production Report—the 7th—in two issues, July and 
August. July will be devoted to the newest practices in 
the production of Aircraft Structures: August will de- 
scribe the latest details on the mass-production of Air- 
craft Engines. The information to be contained in both 
of these issues will be based on first-hand observation 
by MACHINERY 'S editors in the leading aircraft plants. 
MACHINERY, 148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N. Y. 


For Fifty Years the Leading 
Technical Monthly of- the 
Metal Working Industries 


él 














hands of English-speaking men (prac- 
tically all of whom also speak Span- 
ish), yet with a clearly established 
trend toward the wider use of the 
Spanish-speaking national in all or- 
ganizations. 

At present, oil companies act as 
their own warehouse agents, and in 
the larger fields, carry stocks valued 
up to as much as four or five million 
dollars. Prior to the war, they en- 
deavored to order stocks from three 
to six months ahead of anticipated 
needs; now they are forced to order 
as much as 12 to 18 months ahead. 
The so-called buying habits, or we 
might say, the “power to specify cer- 
tain makes of equipment when order- 
ing” is in most companies quite sim- 
ilar to that in the United States. Field 
supervisors and engineers designate 
makes and types of equipment when 
ordering, if they have a preference. 


How to Write Copy 


The suggestions for most effective 
advertising copy may be consolidated 
into two types; first, for new prod- 
ucts, or for those “trying to break 
into the market,” and second, for 
products already introduced and now 
widely used. 

First: Most companies operate un- 
der an equipment standardization pro 
gram for the more common items, 
but in every case it was found that 
these standards were not rigid, and 
that the door was wide open for 
changing that program when justifi- 
cation was shown for doing so. If 
some field supervisor or engineer has 
seen or read of some particular item 
of equipment not on the standard list, 
he may requisition it. However, on 
this special requisition he must pre- 
sent a pretty good case for the new 
equipment in order to induce the pur- 
chasing department to vary from 
standard practice. 

Here is where smart advertisers can 
make the ordering of their equipment 
easier for the operating men who want 
it. Almost unanimously, these op- 
erating men say that advertisements 
on new products should stay away 
from high-sounding slogans and fancy 
art, and instead give the whole prod- 
uct story, in specific form, listing ad- 
vantages, weights and measures, main- 
tenance requirements, and all the in- 
formation that will help operating 
men make a good case for your 
equipment when ordering. 

As a matter of fact, help the man 
who wants to try your equipment to 
sell his management and purchasing 
department on the wisdom of varying 
from the standard program. In effect 
the operating man who makes out a 
requisition for your equipment must 
sell and make a good appeal for you 
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in his requisition and proper advertis- 
ing copy on your part can make his 
job easier and make him more willing 
to extend the effort. 


There is another important place 
where this sort of “tell-everything” 
copy may be effective. It is not un- 
common for requisitions originating 
in Latin American oil fields to specify 
equipment somewhat as _ follows: 
“X———— make or its equivalent.” 

Many an order hangs by a thread 
on the proviso “or its equivalent.” 
If, by effective advertising, the man 
ordering equipment has been shown 
one good reason why a certain type 
of equipment is superior (and has no 
eequivalent) he may feel justified in 
specifically ordering a particular make, 
leaving no alternative to the pur- 
chasing department. It was found 
that in all companies, the field man’s 
wishes are almost invariably respected. 
There are several reasons for this, not 
the least of which is that men in for- 
eign service let it be known that they 
know a lot more about their needs 
than someone back at the home office. 
Foreign field men are jealous of their 
authority to buy, and are usually given 
what they request if it is available. 


Reaching the Workmen 


Second: Manufacturers who are al- 
ready well established on standardiza- 
tion lists, and whose equipment is al- 
ready widely used in Latin America, 
could well afford to adopt another 
type of copy theme in their advertis- 
ing. As stated, American and British 
companies are engaged in a progres- 
sive educational program for their na- 
tional employes. With about 90 per 
cent of their payrolls now going to 
nationals, it behooves them to build 
good supervisory staffs within this 
group. It has been proven repeatedly 
that national workmen will work 
much better when directed by a na- 
tional foreman, than by a foreigner. 
Practically all of the handling and 
maintenance of equipment is done by 
nationals. It immediately follows, 
therefore, that these nationals should 
be fully acquainted with this equip- 
ment if they are to obtain maximum 
performance from it, and operate it 
at the lowest maintenance figure, thus 
establishing good records for the 
equipment itself. 

Why is it not wise, then, for manu- 
facturers to adopt an_ educational 
theme in their advertising copy, ex- 
plaining in Spanish the most efficient 
means of handling and maintaining 
equipment? This sort of copy should 
be in a non-technical vein, illustrations 
should be simple, and it should be 
prepared with the knowledge that 
workmen handling equipment in Latin 
American oil fields have an average 





sixth-grade education. 


Sever top 
management men in these cor panies 
remarked that if manufacturers would 
use this sort of copy in their adver. 
tisements, executives would be quick 
to have them reproduced, placed on 


bulletin boards, 


every workman. 


In order to provoke comment, the 
writer often pointed out to thes 
managers that, after all, advertisers 
wanted to get their message across to 
the engineers and field supervisors who 
actually did the specifying.  Invari- 
ably, a forceful answer followed to 
the effect that manufacturers could 
do nothing more effective in creating 
good will and a favorable attitude to- 
ward their equipment than in aiding 
them in their No. 1 job of educating 
the men who operated it. Also, it 
was pointed out that this sort of ad- 
vertising copy would teach workmen 
to operate and maintain equipment at 
low cost .. . and such reduced costs 
would speak eloquently when new or 
additional equipment was required. It 
would be revealing to every advertiser 
and advertising agency to hear the 
emphasis placed on this type of copy. 

It is significant to note that these 
two suggestions parallel closely those 
often made by operating men in this 
country. These pleas for “Tell All” 
and “equipment maintenance” adver- 
tisements were voiced by Latin Amer- 
ican operators who have no knowledge 
of the advertising business, except as 
the advertisements themselves serve 
them in their operations. _ Their re- 
sponses were spontaneous, and were 
always backed up by sound, logical 
reasons why certain types of informa- 
tion are needed, and how they want 
it presented. 


Want Service-Engineer Salesmen 


and distribured to 


In these interviews on most effective 
types of advertising for Latin Amer- 
ican selling, the subject of on-the- 
ground sales by representatives from 
the United States always came in for 
comment. Almost without excep- 
tion, the operators preferred the set- 
vice-engineer type of representative. 

They do not appreciate the man 
who comes into their area with just 
a short time to spend; who wants 0 
take a quick look around, talk about 
his products, and leave some literature. 
Instead, they prefer a representative 
who is well-grounded in the field 
which his products serve; who comes 
into the area with the intention 0 
spending enough time thoroughly © 
acquaint himself with the specific 
problems at hand; who, after sufficient 
study, makes a sales presentation built 
largely around the application of his 


(Continued on page 110 
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Vital factors in a successful 


PROMOTIONAL CAMPAIGN 
A Rich Market 


Complete Industry Coverage 
= "Through Penetration of Buying Factors 


IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 


gives you all tape! 


Getting your message to each of the two-to-twenty 
men who influence purchases in each of the import- 
ant units of the Iron and Steel industry is a job you 
can safely entrust to Iron and Steel Engineer. 

With coverage that blankets a billion-dollar 
market; multiple readership in all important plants; 
penetration that reaches the men seeking new and 
better products (and have the authority to buy!) ... 
IRON & STEEL ENGINEER provides an ideal vehi- 
- cle for your sales message. 
ot And at surprisingly low cost! 










1011 Empire Building - Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Advertisers Get Down to Cases in Copy 
with Definite Bid for Action 


THERE’S resourceful- 
This paraphrase 


@ “WHERI 
ness, there’s a way.” 
of the copy-book maxim was brought 
home recently by some of the aggres- 
sive bids for immediate as well as 
future business extended by industrial 
advertisers in the business press. Some 
of this copy was accurately described 
by Associated Business Papers as 
“transition” advertising, designed to 
bridge the gap between war and peace. 
But much of the transition copy was 
distinguished from most of that which 
has recently appeared by its demand 
for action by the prospect. 


How Plan Works 


Exemplifying this ingenuity was 
full page copy by the South Bend 
Lathe Works exhorting its prospects 
to “Be first on the postwar priority 
list for South Bend lathes.” The de- 
tails of this plan were given as fol 
lows: 

“Postwar employment and pros 
perity depend upon quick resumption 
of normal peacetime civilian activi- 
ties, production and services. To fur- 
nish lathes first to those who will be 
ready to use them (but cannot qual 
ity for a wartime priority) South 
Bend Lathe Works now offers a prac 
tical postwar priority plan. 

“To take advantage of this plan, 
place an order now for the lathes you 
want. No down payment, no de- 


BE FIRST me 


‘pOST-WAR 
@) | PRORITY LIST 


FOR 
SOUTH BEND : 
LATHES ri 
b 


OOP rs. fj 
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Announcing a plan that involves a specific 
bid for business 
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posit is required. Should conditions 
necessitate, you may cancel the order 
at any time. All we ask is that it 
be placed in good faith. 

“When your order is received, we 
will issue a numbered postwar prior- 
ity certificate. As soon as materials 
and manpower are released for civilian 
production, South Bend lathes will be 
shipped in accordance with the prior- 
ity certificates. Certificate holders 
will receive the first South Bend lathes 
to be released, up to 80 per cent of 
our production. The remaining 20 
per cent will be reserved for return- 
ing service men who may need lathes.” 

The company answered a question 
which doubtless clamored for a re- 
sponse in the minds of most readers 
by explaining that while all standard 
South Bend lathes now produced em- 
body improvements developed in meet- 
ing exacting war production needs, 
no revolutionary models or design 
changes are to be expected. Neither 
will there be a price increase unless 
material or labor costs or other ex- 
traordinary conditions, demand it. 


The advertisement concluded by 
urging the reader to send for Catalog 
No. 100-C, giving full details. 

Manufacturers with a large line 
may assume that dealers know just 
which products are and are not avail- 
able, but The Majestic Company, 
Huntington, Ind., decided that a mail- 
ing piece picturing available products 
in its family of building products 
might act as a catalyst. It issued 
such a broadside and Tom L. Wheeler, 
iP es president of Wheeler, Knight & 
Gainey, the Columbus 
charge, indicated that 


agency in 
results were 
astonishing. 


Goods for Sale? 


“Immediately upon mailing this bul 
letin,” -he said, “the client received a 
tremendous number of orders, many 
of which he was in a position to fill 
immediately. The company also re 
ceived a wealth of complimentary let- 
ters from dealers, thanking it for this 
effort to clarify the situation as well 
as for the convenient reference form 
in’ which the announcement was 
couched.” 

The Monarch Machine Tool Com- 
pany, Sidney, O., has given its pub- 
lication copy the recent assignment 
of inducing users to appraise their 


machines realistically in the light of 
the hard and unremitting wear to 
which they have been subjected. 

“How many of them can measure 
up, when we start analyzing their 
production in terms of unit cost, in- 
stead of time?” asked one piece of 
copy, also eulogized by the ABP for 
its helpfulness. “With new products, 
processes and materials which peace 
time will bring, can the old machines 
continue to earn their salt? 


That’s something 
alert postwar planner must take into 
consideration when he looks at his 
plant through the eyes of the future. 
To maintain present standards of 
wages and living, mechanical equip- 
ment must produce more per dollar 
of first cost, or we'll not be able to 
meet the keen competition of shrewd 
manufacturers, at home or abroad. 


which every 


“So we suggest a detailed check-up 
of your present equipment, to ascer- 
tain what must be replaced as soon 
as new tools become available. Espe- 
cially, we recommend an analysis of 
your lathes, which quite likely have 
been worked harder than most other 
tools. 

“If such a review indicates that 
new lathes will be needed, Monarch 
engineers can help you now to decide 
what you will need in the future. 
And you can be sure that then, as 
always, Monarch lathes will help you 


(Continued on page 120) 
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By GEORGE J. CALLOS 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 
Manager, Advertising and Public Relations Department, 


@ PUBLIC RELATIONS in war- 
time presented a whole new series of 
problems to us, and forced us to de- 
velop new techniques or variations of 
former approaches. 


Just prior to the war, we had com- 
pleted plans for a greatly enlarged 
public relations program, but immedi- 
ately after the outbreak of hostilities 
we scrapped most of these plans and 
realigned our program to the wartime 
tempo. 

Our new objectives were: 

1. To build the pride of our em- 
ployes in their war jobs, with a sec- 
ondary goal of encouraging others to 
seek war jobs at Allis-Chalmers. 

2. To inform as broad a public as 
possible of our company’s activity in 
the war effort. 

Obviously, no one medium could 
successfully accomplish these broad 
objectives. Therefore, we resolved to 
employ every available means to tell 
our story. These included newspapers, 
with both advertising and a closely 
codrdinated publicity campaign; di- 
rect mail, including an expanded em- 
ploye magazine, a bi-weekly news let- 
ter to employes, and a series of morale 
booklets; radio, including eventually 
a nation-wide program; motion pic 
tures, suitable for technical groups, 
clubs, and other organizations; a 
steady flow of technical and semi- 
technical articles to. business papers 
and 24-sheet posters for help wanted 
and War Bond advertising. 


Job of House Paper 


One of our first moves was to be- 
gin the expansion of our new employe 
magazine, “We of Allis-Chalmers.” 
Because the paper was only a young- 
ster, we felt a gradual evolution, a 
steady growth would result in a bet- 
ter reaction than a sudden expansion. 
It has developed slowly from four 
pages to 20 and we expect soon to go 
to 24. The increases appeared log- 
ical because they generally were made 
by the addition of new sections or 
features. 

At present there are such regular 
departments or features as Allis-Chal- 
mers products at war, a story on the 
work of some division or department 
of the company, the company’s post- 
war planning activities, an explana- 
tion of sume company project such 
as a radio or advertising campaign in 
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terms of what it means to employes, 
activities of the Red Cross or some 
similar organization, health and safety, 
and problems of women in industry. 
Likewise, there are sections devoted 
to news of employes in the armed 
services, employe social and sports 
events, employe hobbies, honor awards 
to workers, and to news of all of our 
plants. 

Pictures are used whenever possi- 
ble, and, if we are indebted to anyone 
in particular for our format, it would 
be to one of the major pictorial mag- 
azines. Correspondents have been set 





Employes enjoying preferred seats for the 
company's radio program 


up in all of our plants to guard against 
the tendency to devote too much ma- 
terial to the main plant. 

A conscious effort has been made to 
make the magazine attractive to the 
entire family and to avoid “preach- 
ing” in any form. 

Probably by the time this is pub- 
lished, we will have “gone up” an- 
other four pages. We have completed 
plans for a four-page comic section to 
chronicle the doings of a character 
named “Pop O’Tool.” Through this 
character, still without preaching, we 
hope to depict more graphically the 
need of purchasing more War Bonds, 
participating in the Community Fund, 
blood donations, etc. While the rest 
of the magazine is printed on enameled 
stock, the cartoon section will be on 
newsprint, stapled in the center of the 
book, to preserve the traditional ap- 
pearance of comics. 

At about the time the magazine 
expansion began, we embarked upon 
a regular campaign of advertising in 
the two Milwaukee Sunday papers. 


The campaign was aimed at not only 
our employes but at the entire com- 
munity. 

We selected a single column strip 
format. Using Futura Condensed 
type, we employed such catchy head- 
lines as “Skeet Gun For Axis War 
Bird,” and “Reveille at West Allis.” 
Pictures of at least two employes at 
work are featured in each ad. Typi- 
cal examples are a 78-year-old tool 
maker who has produced combat ma- 
teriel at Allis-Chalmers through three 
wars, and a woman crane operator. 
The other three photos might feature 
a large Allis-Chalmers pump, a bomb- 
ing plane, and a PT boat. 


Telling the Public 


The brief, terse text of a few lines 
under each picture tells of the part 
Allis-Chalmers and its employes are 
playing in the war. 

The employes enjoy and watch for 
the ads. When our photographers go 
into the shops at least a half dozen 
employes are sure to ask if the photos 
are being taken for “The Column,” 
as they call it. We have frequently 
received letters from employes sug- 
gesting workers they would like to 
have appear in the strip, and in other 
cases they have come into the adver- 
tising department to tip us off to good 
subjects. 

We have merchandised the cam- 
paign. Each Monday following pub- 
lication reprints are placed on the bul- 
letin boards. They are headlined, 
“Seen It?” The rest of the copy ex- 
plains that the ad tells Milwaukee how 
Allis-Chalmers workers are helping 
win the war. 

Tied in closely with this program 
have been a series of publicity releases 
about employes with unusual back- 
grounds or accomplishments. A full- 
page photo layout pictured a woman 
swing shift worker who is successfully 
caring for her children and home 
while her husband is overseas; a fea- 
ture story concerned a concert flutist 
who is helping to produce super- 
chargers. 

We feel that this joint advertising 
and publicity program has been par 
ticularly successful, that our employes 
have gained in pride and affection tor 
their jobs and the company, while 
the community enjoys a clearer un 
derstanding of the company’s 
portance. In addition, it also has 
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MACHINE DESIGN Readers 








If you are searching for new markets and new applications among machine 
builders—start by reaching the men who read MACHINE DESIGN—more 
than 40,000 design engineers in approximately 8,000 machine manufac- 
turing plants. 


ake business machines, for example—just one small segment of the market 


red&ched by MACHINE DESIGN. Consider the possible new applications 


machintg, refrigerators, adding machines, meat slicers, coffee grinders, 
multigraph, mimeograph, bookkeeping machines, tabulating 


MACHINE DESIGN is the only publication devoted exclusively to solving 
design problems affecting all types of machines. Through its policy of care- 
fully controlled distNbution, it affords an unusual opportunity for you to get 
your advertising mess&ges into all plants engaged in the manufacture of 
machines. In those plam\g it is read by the men who do the specifying— 
the Design Engineers. 
For new data on the Design Bagineer—his influence on specifications—and 
the size and scope of the machhye-manufacturing market — send for your 
copy of the booklet “Getting It Specified”. 





110 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


MACHINE DESIGN 


A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 


LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 








A PENTON PUBLICATION 
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sulted in an increase in the number 
of applicants at our employment of 
fice, syphoned from non-essential in 
dustry. 

Another interesting development in 


bi-weekly 


our program is the news 
letter. For some time both the ad- 
vertising and industrial relations de 


partments, which have codperated 
closely on the entire program, felt the 

a medium for reaching em 
regularly current 


Developments in company 


need of 
ployes to explain 
problems. 
policy often needed a clear-cut ex- 
With the advent of war, 


employes faced a 


planation. 
mounting tide of 
problems such as rationing, group rid- 
ing, and changes in tax laws. To at- 
tempt this exposition in our monthly 
employe magazine, we felt, would de- 
stroy our basic concept of making it 
a magazine chiefly for entertainment. 

So we hit news letter. 
Running from four pages, 
printed offset on green bond, the letter 
appearance as any sent 
out to business and industry by the 


upon the 
two to 


is as newsy in 


various services. 


Helping the Employe 


A typical letter explains the with- 
holding tax in clear language, passes 
along the news that a drive on safety 
3,400 
pairs, that the credit union has a new 


shoes has resulted in the sale of 


money order service for the payment 
of bills, that the housing shortage has 
become critical and housing space 1S 
needed. 

As a result, the withholding tax 
went into effect with little or no mis- 
understanding, there was renewed in- 
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Wa Ktere 

"tin 
Ce 

- —— 

EIN may When 


Cover of Allis-Chalmers employe paper, one of best edited in country; one of the features in the house organ; how the company's news- 


peper advertising is merchandised 


in the safety shoe campaign, 
availed themselves of the 
opportunity to pay bills without leav- 
ing the job or losing discounts, and 


terest 


employes 


our employe service division received 
information on a number of vacant 
flats, apartments and homes. So much 
for the news letter. 

With the mounting war tempo and 
the need for high morale among our 
employes rising with it, we decided 
upon a weekly radio program over the 
station in this area. We 
wanted to entertain, yet we wanted to 
drive home to our own workers and 
to those in other plants the message 
that they were vital to Victory. 


strongest 


Taking a half-hour spot on Sundays, 
we built our show around a 25-piece 
orchestra, a good soprano, and a nar- 
The commercials at the open- 
ing and closing of the show were 
short and simple, based always upon 
the theme of Allis-Chalmers employes 
and products at war. The music was 
chosen with the thought of appealing 
to the family at home on Sunday. A 
typical orchestral program included 
Liszt’s “Hungaria,” a specially ar- 
ranged Jerome Kern medley, “Slavonic 
Dance No. 8,” and “Kiss Me Again.” 
The vocal numbers included “Love, 
Here Is My Heart,” and “Carmena.” 


rator. 


The narrator occupied the impor- 
tant center spot in the program. A 
number of our morale booklets made 
excellent readings in the hands of a 
skilled speaker. When these were ex 
hausted, we hit upon a device that 
made us new friends. 

Each week we dramatized the story 
of some Milwaukee or Wisconsin serv- 


ice man who had been cited for hero- 
ism in action. Sometimes the narrator 
related the story with a background 
of sound effects and in other in- 
stances we used characters, depending 
upon the nature of the story. We 
sent the family of the hero tickets 
for the show and afterward we sent 
them a recording of the eulogy. 

Tickets to the show 
uted among employes, department by 
department. In spite of the fact that 
the radio station is some distance from 
the general neighborhood where our 
employes live, between 200 and 300 
attended the show each week. A mer- 
chandising and _ publicity program 
helped sell the show to both employes 
and the general public. The title, 
“Made In Milwaukee,” brought us 
many listeners. 


The “Why” of Radio 


For a long time we had the idea 
of a national radio program in the 
back of our mind. But when the war 
reached the point where postwar plan- 
ning became feasible, we began study- 
ing the question seriously. 

In the first place, our problem 1 
a peculiar one. Our line of 1,600 
products is so broad that we are 
known to one executive as a manu- 
facturer of mining equipment, to 40 
other as a farm equipment firm, and 
to a third as makers of electrical equip- 
ment. In addition, a great many of 
our products are custom built. We 
have virtually no consumer products. 

In view of all this, we felt we should 
have a. prestige program of the highest 

(Continued on page 146) 


were distrib- 
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(CONTINUED FROM PaGE 44] 


Mfrs.. Agents 


agents for a great many years,” he 
reports, “and find this to be a very 
atisfactory method. They work with 
the industrial distributors who stock 
our line, and receive full credit for all 
business coming from their territory.” 

A manufacturer of small industrial 
wols selling both direct and through 
manufacturers’ agents utilizes the lat- 
ter only in territories which will not 
support a direct sales representative. 
He describes his situation in the fol- 
lowing: 

“We distribute our products through 
our own salesmen in the principal in- 
dustrial areas and where the density 
of industry is not sufficient to justify 
our own man with our comparatively 
limited line, we resort to manufactur- 
es’ agents. The demand from the 
wrritory covered by our own men 
has been so great that we have not 
ben able to give our agents the 
amount of material we would have 
iked to supply. After the war we 
will have to obtain a large number 
¢ manufacturers’ agents, particularly 
n the newer industrial areas such as 
Texas and the West Coast and we 
hope to make that an important part 
of our distribution. 

“Long experience has shown that 
the right type of man, properly 
trained, working exclusively on our 
behalf and on our own payroll, gives 
the best results. The extent to which 
we can expand coverage of this type 
depends upon the density of the mar- 
ket and the extent of the line. There- 
fore, in all probability we shall con- 
tinue to use manufacturers’ agents in 
the territories which offer lower sales 
potentials and therefore do not as yet 
justify our own sales offices.” 

Although a leading manufacturer 
f material handling equipment sells 
through jobbers and mill supply 
nouses, 90 per cent of his sales origi- 
ate with manufacturers’ agents, he 
reports. 


Most Economical, Efficient 


“Most of these men confine their 
forts to the material handling field,” 
% explained, “handling some products 
imilar to but not competitive with 
We are quite satisfied that 
thod of distribution through 
Manufacturers’ agents is the most 
conomical and efficient for our type 


x product.” 


Wr own. 
our n 


A similar comment is given by a 
Manutacturer of refractories, who 
‘ays, “All of our selling has been done 


in the past by company salesmen, but 
We are now supplementing their efforts 
through the use of manufacturers’ 


agents. We plan to utilize these 
agents in territories where we could 
not profitably maintain a company 
salesman because of the small volume 
of business we could expect to de- 
velop, and also in territories where 
our own salesman is not able to de- 
vote the time necessary to solicit the 
business of smaller users.” 


An interesting comment on the use 
of manufacturers’ agents to supple- 
ment a direct selling organization is 
given by a manufacturer of air condi- 
tioning equipment, who explains his 
method of training salesmen to be 
used as a part of the organization of 
manufacturers’ agents handling the 
line. 


Dual Distribution 

“In some territories we have our 
own district sales offices,” he points 
out, “and in others we have manufac- 
turers’ agents. We have in many cases 
trained salesmen for these agents and 
they usually handle the products of 
our company but are employed and 
paid by the sales agents. 

“We are short of salesmen at the 
present time, due to war conditions, 
and some manufacturers’ agents have 
ceased to function. In one case we 
have a salesman who is operating two 
district sales offices, spending a part 
of his time in each office. After the 
war we expect to go back to our nor- 
mal method. Our cost of distribu- 
tion on this basis is relatively low.” 

Another tool manufacturer who is 
using manufacturers’ agents only as a 
stop-gap, and expects ultimately to 
have only company salesmen, explains 
his position as follows: 

“We now distribute our products 
through our own branch offices and 
manufacturers’ agents. We have found 
that the best method of distribution 
is through our own salesmen and it is 
our plan to establish gradually in each 
principal market an office of our own, 
which will be staffed with factory- 
trained men who are thoroughly con- 
versant with all phases of our manu- 
facturing and merchandising pro- 
grams. 

“We feel that we can reduce our 
cost of distribution by branch offices 
operated by our own people, and at 
the same time we are confident that 
we can give our users better service.” 


A manufacturer of material handling 
equipment now operating  success- 
fully through manufacturers’ agents 
is planning to expand distribution to 
include industrial supply houses. The 
two plans will operate independently 
of each other, but the manufacturers’ 
agents will receive an overriding com- 
mission on all business done in their 
territories by the supply houses. Some 
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interesting comments on how to 
work successfully with manufacturers’ 
agents are given by this manufacturer 
in the following: 


Independent Agents 


“These sales agents operate their 
own Offices and selling organizations. 
We pay no part of their operating 
expenses. We give them the sales 
tools to work with and such sales helps 
as publication and direct mail adver- 
tising, along with sales manuals, data 
books, models of our equipment and 
samples to be used for demonstration 
and display purposes. 

“We try to keep in mind the fact 
that we are in competition for our 
agent’s time with the sales depart- 
ments of all the other companies he 
represents. We do our best to do a 
good job of selling on him and keep 
him satisfied, so that he will spend 
more of his time on our line.” 

In the next article in this series the 
attitude of manufacturers regarding 
the possibility of reducing sales costs 
in the postwar period will be reported. 
Most of them expect increased com- 
petition, and therefore believe in- 
creased volume of sales is the only 
practical method of reducing dis- 
tribution costs. 


Paul M. Cramer with 
Griswold-Eshleman 


Paul M. Cramer, formerly chief of the 
statistical and 


control division of the 
Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, Detroit, 
is now manager of 
media and_ research 
for Griswold-Eshle- 
man Company, Cleve- 
land. Mr. Cramer is 
former vice-president 
and director of mar- 
keting research for 
Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, Detroit agency, 
and since 1942 has 
been identified with 
various divisions of 
the War Production 

Paul M. Cramer Board and the Small- 
er War Plants Corporation. 





Penton Reelects Shaner 


Following the 40th annual meeting of 
stockholders of Penton Publishing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Earl L. Shaner was re- 
elected president and treasurer; George O. 
Hays, formerly vice-president, was elected 
vice-president and general manager; Rus- 
sell C. Jaenke was named vice-president; 
Frank S. Steinebach, secretary, was elected 
vice-president and secretary, and Edith L. 
Werner was reelected assistant treasurer. 


Hoffman Edits History 


Sylvan Hoffman, publisher of Shipping 
Management, American Roofer, Beach @ 
Pool, and Black Fox Magazine, New York, 
is the editor of a new American history, 
News of the Nation. Garden City Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, is the pub- 


lisher. 
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Ideas and Comments on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Ex 





ibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films 





Sales Helps 





Two Advertisers Demonstrate How to Get 
Valuable Background Publicity 


@ RECENT SALES PROMOTION 
activities of at least two industrial 
advertisers indicate that the value at 
tached to “background” publicity, 
far from being on the wane, is even 
greater during the current sellers’ 
market than under normal conditions. 
There are innumerable approaches to 
this type of promotion, which is de 
signed to give the illustration of 
one advertiser’s product prominence 
in another’s advertising, two effective 
ones being employed by Towmotor 
Cleveland, and Ameri- 
can Manganese Steel Division of 
American Brake Shoe Company, Chi- 
cago Heights, IIl. 

Towmotor Corporatiwn _ recently 
broadcast a six-page folder showing 
77 small proofs of as many photo- 
graphic illustrations of material han- 
dling equipment which are available 
on request. The photographs were 
produced by well-known industrial 
photographers and are obtainable in 
8x 10-inch glossy prints. Company 
files, according to the mailing piece, 
include illustrations of many special 
types not included. Towmotor proffers 
its assistance to any manufacturer who 
requires an authentic photograph of 
the correct piece of equipment for any 
given material handling purpose. 


Helping the Editor 


photographs on 


Corporation, 


“Good material 
handling often serve as an important 
pictorial part of your house organ, 
advertising and sales promotion lit- 
erature,” said the accompanying letter, 
signed by Edward Southworth, sales 
promotion manager. “On these pages 
you will find a complete selection of 
such photographs, available for your 
immediate use without charge. 

“Photographs that tell a material 
handling story quickly and convinc- 
ingly are hard to get. Those shown 
here have been produced by some of 
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TO ART DIRECTORS AND AGENCY COPY CHIEFS 


The power shove! dipper has been much maligned at the 
hands of commercial artists and cartoonists In building wer 
plants end projects, et home end abroed, this equipment 
is pleying an important part. Consequently, it ise neturel 
symbol for industry end progress, and its use in illustration 
ts increamng 

But when it comes to drawing « power shovel, too many 
artists rely on thet uncertain medium —their memory. They 
recall how they watched the big dippers digging out the 


basement for the new Bijou Theatre beck home. Then they 
grab their.pencils. The result is « contraption which wrings 
groans of agony from contractors, engineers and shove! 
makers everywhere 

in the interest of accuracy and to provide advertising artists 
with photogrephs of dippers thet will actually dig, we pre- 
sent this materia! for your files. The next time you want to 
move some dirt pictorially, we fee! sure this will help you 


Authentic dipper data for agency executives 


the best known industrial photograph- 
ers. They have been compiled in 
response to the many requests we have 
had for photographs on material han- 
dling, showing lift trucks in action.” 


Mr. Southworth said his company 
has had a succession of requests o 
such pictures from editors and adver- 
tising managers. Agencies have also 
displayed much interest, which lec the 
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SEN TIAL 


TO THOSE WHO 


Guy or Speedy 


N the days which lie ahead, there NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST continues to 














will be new processes to investigate, be of vital importance to buying and spec- 

new materials with which to experi- ifying officials in all types of industry who 

. ment, new equipment for increased pro- must keep informed on the latest and most 
duction and new products to produce. efficient methods, materials and equipment. 










AN “ESSENTIAL” IN LATIN AMERICA =| crafter 







Revista InpusrTriaAt : 


REVISTA INDUSTRIAL serves Latin America with 
information that reports from the field state is “‘just 
what is needed”. Proof of this statement is furnished 
by the readers themselves—the return of more than 


ers 


7,000 inquiries in the first six months—inquiries that ae 

show just who is interested in the advertised product TWO EDITIONS : , CCA, 
‘ . ‘ Portuguese for Brazil, 

and indicate the location and extent of future markets. Spanish for the other Latin American Countries 


This type of service justifies the use of the words 
“EXCLUSIVE” — “DISTINCTIVE” — “UNIQUE” 


because it furnishes results in the form of facts 
that may be classified, checked and analyzed. 


May We Send You the Advertising Details? 








NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


5 ol Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company 
N“ITPENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


the} mw YORK (17): 16 E. 43rd Street © PHILADELPHIA (43): 4618 Larchwood Ave. © CHICAGO (11): 520 N. Michigan Ave. @ LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
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Company, Philadelphia. 
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we counts 
PROmwcTiVE That 


witea 


Array of literature placed back of its new campaign, "Save and Serve,"’ by Sun Oil 
Included are a lubrication booklet, wall chart, plan poster, 


industry folders, technical bulletins and maintenance memorandums 


Sales Promotion... 





sales include 


this paragraph in his letter: 


promotion manager to 


“May we suggest that this folder 
also be referred to your advertising 
agency? If you will give us the 


agency’s address, we'll be glad to send 
them a copy.” 

American Manganese Steel Division 
of American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company manufactures, among other 
things, dippers for power shovels. J. 
I. Capps, advertising manager of the 
company, had his sense of propriety 
shocked by artists’ 
of shovels and dippers which he saw 
in the public prints. Some of the 
power plants might conceivably pass 
shovel, but the 
went far 


some conceptions 


for part of a steam 
invariably 


come to the knotty 


artists almost 


astray when they 


problem of picturing a dipper in 
action. 


Mr. 


movement by providing five prints of 


Capps instituted a_ reform 
salient parts of the dipper on a single 


sheet of paper. Each part was out 
lined by the engraver, whereupon the 
artist took command and labeled each 
part of the mechanism, 
such as dipper teeth, mounting lugs, 
latch mechanism, teeth, bail, door 
hinge, lip, etc. One of the five illus 
trations provided an enlarged view of 


import ant 


the method of securing the stick to 
the dipper, a problem which has been 
particularly baffling to many lay ob- 


servers. 
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If how it is done is more important 
than what one does, Mr. Capps’ ac- 
companying letter is worth reproduc- 
ing in part: 

“Every man to his trade! It so 
happens we know quite a lot about 
power shovel dippers, their construc- 
tion and their uses. Too, we are 
annoyed by seeing these dippers so 
badly portrayed in advertising of all 
types. Our artists know how to draw 
them. But give our artists an assign- 
ment on foundation garments or the 
proper arrangement of cutlery and 
stemmed ware at a formal dinner, and 
they would be running around in 
rings with the probability of error 
just what you would expect it to be. 


“So in a spirit of friendliness we 
are passing on some authentic views 
that may you valuable time 
otherwise spent in research, and spare 
you the anathema of technical men 
who are all too quick to condemn 
artists and agencies for pulling boners. 

“No strings attached rior box tops 
to mail in. Our desire is to help you. 
One of our New Year’s resolutions 
was to try to help the chap ‘going 
we knew him or 


Save 


our way’ whether 


, 
not.’ 


A Light Touch 


The caption under the illustration 
was in the same light vein. Addressed 
to art directors and agency copy 
chiefs, it said: 


“The power shovel dipper ha; 
much maligned at the hands of com. 
mercial artists and cartoonists. |p 
building war plants and projects, at 
home and abroad, this equipment js 
playing an important part. Conse. 
quently it is a natural symbol for jn. 
dustry and progress and its use is 
increasing. 

“But when it comes to drawing a 
power shovel, too many artists rely 
on that uncertain medium—their 
memory. They recall how they 
watched the big dippers digging out 
the basement for the new Bijou The- 
ater back home. Then they grab their 
pencils. The result is a contraption 
which wrings groans of agony from 
contractors, engineers and 
makers everywhere. 

“In the interest of accuracy and 
to provide advertising artists with 
photographs of dippers that will ac- 
tually dig, we present this material 
for your files. The next time you 
want to move some dirt pictorially, 
we feel sure this will help you.” 


been 


shovel 


Cheers from Agencies 

This mailing piece went to every 
advertising agency in the United 
States. While the agency men un- 
doubtedly realized that one of their 
number had participated in execution 
of the idea, and perhaps even gave 
a hand at its birth, they were ex- 
tremely generous with their applause. 

A Southern agency art 
commented: “If other artists are like 
myself, this is the only authentic in- 
formation they will have on this fea- 
ture. I imagine you will have your 
dippers plastered all over advertising 
art for the next few years.” 

The art director 
agency made this 
ment: “I wish more firms would do 
this on specialized stuff that is hard 
to get, though often used.” 

The president of a New 
agency said: 

“This is the most intelligent con- 
tribution to truth in illustration that 
I have seen in my 20-odd years in 


director 


of a Cleveland 
interesting state 


York 


this business. Thanks for your 
thoughtfulness.” 
And a Boston agency chief fe 


marked: “This is one of the smartest 
pieces of promotion we have seen 19 
a long time. We hope that other 
manufacturers of heavy equipment 
will offer similar authentic data for 
use in general advertising.” 

Another Boston agency was equally 
impressed, saying, “I never before saw 
anyone who went deliberately out 0! 
his way to make an advertising mans 
life a little easier.” 

A Kansas City agency head jo red 
the chorus of commendation th 
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One page from the swanky booklet issued by Norton Lasier Company, Chicago, to assure 

employes of importance of their work and to impress prospects. Tinted borders silhouetted 

the type pages and lent impressiviness to the sales promotion piece. J. R. Hamilton Adver- 
tising Agency designed the brochure. 





Sales Promotion. . 


these words: “Your New Year’s reso- 
lution is Okay. Please rest assured 
we will set our art director right on 
the correct way to draw dippers.” 
And a Milwaukee agency chief con- 
tributed to the central theme: “I hope 
that your idea provides the inspiration 
for many others to do likewise.” 
The company’s agency is Adver- 
tising Producers-Associated, Inc. 


Booklet Lists Change-over 
To Small Parts for War 


Beautifully impressive is the 28- 
page, four-color process booklet con- 
ceived by J. R. Hamilton Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, for Norton Lasier 
Company, Chicago, covering the 
change-over from the manufacture of 
door-closers to small parts for war. 
The 8x10 inch pages use type spar- 
ingly and illustrations profusely to 
trace the company’s activities from 
Pearl Harbor to the present in sup- 
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plying parts for training and cargo 
planes, tanks, ships and guns. 

Each page is enhanced by a yel- 
low-tint bleed border, four picas wide. 
Testimonial letters from eight con- 
cerns attest to the outstanding con- 
tribution the company and employes 
are making. Particularly impressive 
is the chart on the last page which 
shows the production gain to over 
a million pieces per month, at lower 
prices and with less profit. 

The booklet was developed for em- 
ploye relations, and for “yesterday’s 
and tomorrow’s customers.” 


Gains in Lithography 
Will Be Gradual 

No revolutionary discoveries in 
lithography merely await the war’s 
end to be rushed into general practice, 
Louis R. Beck, promotion manager, 
Harris-Seybold-Potter, Cleveland, told 
the National Association of Photo- 





lithographers at its annual convention 
in Chicago in February. 

“No big news looms on the hori- 
zon in lithography,” said Mr. Beck. 
“More important than startling new 
machines, will be the greater utiliza. 
tion of those now in our hands. 


“It is a safe assumption that in the 
years following the war, new press 
equipment will be available, and that 
new improvements will come. But it 
does not seem logical that any new 
equipment is going to revolutionize 
any industry the day after the war is 
over. Developments will probably be 
gradual over a period of some time, 
making use of the new things and the 
good things that will come out of 
advancements made during the war. 
Press developments are bound, too, to 
depend upon improvements in allied 
products. 

“Any consideration of new equip- 
ment must be guided by common 
sense and practicalities. Ability and 
willingness of the market to absorb 
a new development is also a factor. 
One’s own knowledge of offset lithog- 
raphy will indicate the likely develop- 
ments, and in what direction they are 
liable to progress.” 


Novel House Organ Assures 
Attention and Retention 


While blotters and house organs are 
well-known adjuncts of the industrial 
advertising field, J. M. Bryant & Sons 
Co., Clarksville, Ark., have combined 
the two to good advantage. “Oak-K,” 
the company’s monthly house paper, 
is printed on a blotter, standard size, 
and while this limits the number of 
words the editor can put inte circula- 
tion, it also insures retention of the 
publication indefinitely in these days 
of paper shortages. 

While the blotter, or house organ, 
is coated on one side, the company 
does not make use of halftone illustra- 
tions. A line drawing of the monthly 
calendar and a similar illustration for 
one of the monthly chats comprise 
all of the art work. A second color 
is employed, however, both in mast- 
head and body. 

The name of the publication derives 
from the fact that Bryant is a pro- 
ducer of staves. To continue emphasis 
on this fact, the jargon of the pub- 
lishing business was supplanted by 
lumber talk. The March issue of 
“Oak-K,” for instance, was Heading 
12, Stave 10. 





Joins "Business Week" 


Kenneth C. Warner, who has been 
with the Chilton Company since 1930 
and for the past five years western repre’ 
sentative of Hardware Age in Chicago, 1 
now advertising representative for Busines 
Week in Cleveland. 
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| CONTINUED FROM 50} 


Investigating Ideas 


It may, therefore, be the best policy 
not to return letters or other com- 
munications containing ideas in the 
sense in which we are using the word 
or not to return them without making 
copies of them. 
not practical in the case of long speci- 
fications, plans or manu- 
scripts. But even then it might be 
the equipment is 
them on micro- 
film; or, if not, to make and preserve 


This, of course, is 
outlines, 


good insurance, if 
available, to copy 


a careful and accurate synopsis of the 
matter submitted. 

The danger that lies in this proce- 
But as between the 
having to defend a suit 


dure is evidence. 
chance of 
based on a faked claim and the chance 
of being charged with “access,” it is 
probably better to risk the latter. 

In that case, however, it would ap- 
pear necessary to provide a special file 
for all idea material, this file to be in 
charge of the person already nominated 
for the task of reading and answering 
all communications dealing with such 
matters. If others also have access to 
the material, there is always the danger 
that some court will find, in the event 
of litigation, that, though there has 
been no deliberate filching, there may 
have been 


as it was expressed in the Boothe case. 
Preliminary Inquiries 


One faithful reader of Advertising 
Age tells the writer that he turns all 
idea letters over to his attorney to 
keep in a special file under lock and 
key. As it might be necessary in case 
of suit for the testify 
regarding the file in question, thus 


“unconscious assimilation,” 


attorney to 


placing him in the role of witness as 
well as would seem a 
better plan to have some particular 


attorney, it 


person in this gentleman’s office take 
charge of the file if he cannot do so 
himself or should not. 

Any person with a smattering ot 
the rules of law previously described 
will naturally try to protect himself 
before submitting an actual idea to 
anybody. He may make a preliminary 
inquiry and thus invite a reply that 
will serve as the basis of an agreement 
if the matter goes farther.* The an- 
swer to such a letter must be formu- 
lated with the greatest care, whether 
it forecloses further discussion or in- 
vites it. 

There seems to be a general impres- 
sion that all danger of subsequent de 
mands or litigation can be avoided by 

=| 9 





*A model letter prepared by the writer 
of the present article appeared on page 14 
of the Sept. 30, 1940 issue of Advertising 
lige 
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C. Elmer Gischel, director of product development for Walter Kidde & Co., Bloomfield, 

N. J., receives the award symbolizing his selection as “industrial advertising'’s man of the 

year” by Industrial Marketing's “Copy Chasers.” The presentation was made by Charles B. 

Groomes, vice-president of Advertising Publications, Inc., at a meeting of the Industrial 
Marketers of New Jersey in Newark March 21 


stating in the answer to the letter of 
inquiry that the party or concern in 
whose behalf it is being written will 
be willing to examine and consider the 
proposed idea or plan, provided it is 
understood that there will be no obli- 
gation whatsoever on its part. Some 
companies even have mimeographed 
or printed blanks in the nature of 
waivers that they require the person 
with an idea to sign before they will 
consider it. 

Such a statement or formal waiver 
will not absolve the person or company 
to whom the idea is submitted from 
all possible liability. To illustrate: 

In 1922 a man by the name of 
Moore wrote to the Ford Motor Com- 
pany saying he had an idea for a sales 
plan that he would like to submit. To 
this a representative of the Ford Com- 
pany replied: “If you will kindly 
write us in detail regarding the plan 
which you have in mind for increasing 
the sale of Ford cars, understanding 
that in doing so there would be no ob- 
ligation on our part, we will be very 
glad to give the matter our careful 
attention and advise you whether or 
not we would be interested in the 
plan.” 

Answering this letter, Moore fur- 
nished an outline of his plan, and 
wrote, “I am writing you with the 
understanding that there is no obliga- 
tion on your part.” 

This last letter was returned to 
Moore with the statement that “we 
would not be interested in the prop- 
osition.” 





Later the Ford Company adopted a 
plan that Moore believed to be his 
own, and he brought suit. He lost 
because the court found that the Ford 
Company had not obtained its idea 
from him. But with regard to the 
excerpts from the correspondence be- 
tween them set forth above, the court 
specifically declared: 

Fairly construed, this correspondence 
means that the plan was submitted for con 
sideration by the defendant with a view, 
“if interested,” to negotiations for ac’ 
quisition of the right to use the plan 
its business; and defendant's precautionary 
phrase that it was received without “ob: 
ligation on our part’ means merely with- 
out obligation to accept the plan or to 
compensate the plaintiff for submitting it; 
it does not mean that the defendant was 
freed from any obligation not to app? 
priate it without plaintiff's consent. 

So far as it goes, the Ford letter 
could hardly be improved upon, ¢x- 
cept that it might be made more spe- 
cific by adding after the clause “un- 

" . > . . | . . 
derstanding that in so doing there 
would be no obligation on our part 

ee a. wn ’ 
the words, “from the mere fact that 
we examine your idea and give it « 
sideration.’ 


Advertising for Ideas 


Every possible claim 
avoided by any conditional letter of 
waiver. Unfounded claims can 
pretty well guarded against by us 
such precautions as have already b 
suggested. But no previous cor! 
spondence nor formal waiver will serv« 
as a license to steal a man’s proper) 
when there was no consideration 1 


cannot 
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Hogs close 
high! 


“T) LOOD OUT OF A TURNIP” is child’s play com- 

pared with the job of scaring up new business 
machines and appliances today. Their production is 
down toa snail’s shuffle, the armed forces have requi- 
‘itioned right and left and it’s a catch-as-catch-can 


for the balance. 


Along with this shortage, business has been bur- 
dened with a vastly increased volume of work. 
Duplicating machines are “hot in the bearings” from 
turning out reams of printed matter. Wire services 
chatter ceaselessly. Government bids have to be filed 
in multiplicate. More payroll checks. Mazes of sta- 
tistics. Reports, listings and more correspondence. 
Hardly anyone escapes, from the high corporation 
executive to the corner grocer. 

So, while-manufacturers of business tools are busy 
turning out tools of war, the unholy trinity of Wear, 
Tear and Obsolescence are at it again. A peacetime- 
product-vacuum is forming in another important 
division of the Metal-Working industry. And it’s 


ABC * ABP 


Weighs exactly 
a pound! 


anybody’s guess as to what enormous supplies of 
materials, parts and metal fabricating equipment will 
be needed when reconversion comes to these plants. 

No need to guess, though, on how to tap this 
looming market. American Machinist, which covers 
over 90% of all Metal-Working buying power, can 
take your advertising to the right people. We mean 
the Production Executives . . . important buying 
influences in this and every other Metal-Working 
division. The industry’s top net paid of over 24,000, 
concentrated in plants that buy big, gives you domi- 
nant coverage in this dominant field. 














the waiver other than a promise to 
consider the value of the property. 

Reverting now to advertisements 
for ideas such as that set out at the 
very beginning of this discussion, let 
us consider some of the special ques- 
tions that arise. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that John Brown answers the ad- 
vertisement saying he has an idea for 
a gadget to be attached to an electric 
range in such a way as to serve as an 
alarm clock. He does not indicate 
how this is to be done. The advertiser 
sees possible merit in the idea, but ob- 
viously he cannot make use of it in 
the form in which it has been sub- 
mitted. So he rejects it. Later, how- 
ever, he puts his own engineers to 
work on the idea, they invent a con- 
trivance that serves the suggested pur- 
pose, and he starts to manufacture and 
market it. Is he liable to Brown? 

The question cannot be answered 
categorically, for two reasons: First, 
because the advertisement fails to state 
whether or not an idea must be in 
concrete form to receive considera- 
tion; and, second, because the idea 
would not be novel, since a similar 
gadget has already been suggested in 
the newspapers. But the advertisement 
leaves the matter open for argument 
with regard to both of these charac- 
teristics of an idea. As we have seen, 
there could be no recovery in the case 
of an unsolicited idea if it were not 
presented in concrete form or if it 
lacked originality. But where the ad- 
vertisement itself is silent with respect 
to these two factors, a case is pre- 
sented for which there does not seem 
to be any precedent. No one can say 
with any degree of assurance what a 
court would hold in such a case. 

To remove the element of doubt, 
therefore, it would seem advisable to 
add the words “novel and original” in 
the last sentence, after the word 
“sound,” and to provide further, 
“Ideas must be submitted in concrete 
form.” This will not prevent the ad- 
vertiser from buying a mere abstract 
idea that seems worth developing in 
his own shop or laboratory. But it 
will protect the advertiser against pos- 
sible claims based on abstract ideas. 


Are Advertisements Contracts? 

As we have seen above, the origina- 
tor of an idea has no protection for 
that idea except by express advance 
contract where the idea is abstract 
and by either express or implied con- 
tract where it is concrete. This raises 
the question: To what extent will an 
advertisement like the one quoted serve 
as the basis of a contract? 

Of itself the advertisement would 
not constitute a contract, not even 
where a person submitted an idea that 
was found acceptable, for the question 
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of terms would still remain open. 
Hence, if the advertiser and the orig- 
inator of the idea never reached a “‘sat- 
isfactory arrangement,” that would 
end the matter. Neither would be lia- 
ble to the other. But, should the ad- 
vertiser go ahead and use the idea, then 
the law would come in with its im- 
plied contract and require him to pay 
for the idea on the basis of its market 
value. 


Rejection of Ideas 


Ideas found unacceptable should be 
rejected promptly and with a state- 
ment that is specific and in accordance 
with the facts. In the case described 
above, where the publishers of a maga- 
zine received a letter suggesting a 
change in format and answered that 
the change was not feasible and then 
made exactly such a change inside less 
than a year, the sequel proved the 
falsity of the reason given for the 
rejection of the idea. It is easy to 
imagine circumstances under which 
their letter might have proved an em- 
barrassing handicap in court. 

The letter rejecting an idea should 
not be a mere “brush-off.” It should 
give real and sound reasons for the 
action taken. 

Where an idea submitted in answer 
to an advertisement or otherwise seems 
acceptable, negotiations looking to- 
wards the acquisition of the rights to 
it may be opened with a letter along 
these lines: 

PE CE Ocreanseoune ns that you 
submitted in your letter of ...... ene 
1944, appears to have considerable merit 
and may prove suitable for our purpose. 
However, before we can enter upon any 
discussion looking to its purchase or use, 
we need more definite information regard- 
ing certain features connected with it. 
Please, therefore, give us specific answers 
to the following questions: (Ask ques- 
tions that will bring out detailed informa- 
tion about idea.) 

We shall also require your assurance 
that the idea is your own, that it is orig- 
inal, and that it has never been used. 


When you give us that assurance and 
the information asked for, we shall be glad 
to consider the matter further and to ar- 
range for a personal interview. 

It is advisable to secure written 
statements covering the points of 
originality and novelty even if the 
suggestions previously made are incor- 
porated in the advertisement. It 
should be done as a matter of pro- 
tection against possible future contin- 
gencies. 

If the idea is eventually found ac- 
ceptable, the proper thing to do, ob- 
viously, is to come to an agreement as 
to the terms and conditions under 
which it is to be acquired. Then a 
formal agreement should be prepared 
embodying these terms. Such an 
agreement is governed by the general 
law of contracts. 






Ideas from Employes 


With few exceptions, the rules of 
law applicable in general apply in the 
case of employes who either by inyj- 
tation and the offer of a reward or vol- 
untarily submit ideas to their em- 
ployers. Unless employed for the spe- 
cific purpose of originating new ideas 
in connection with a particular prod- 
uct, process, or machine, an employe 
is under no obligation to reveal any 
ideas that he may evolve for the im- 
provement of the employer’s business. 
He may even invent something pat- 
entable and not be accountable to his 
employer or to anyone else. But there 
is one exception. It is stated in the 
following excerpt from an opinion of 
the United States Supreme Court: 

Where a servant, during his hours of 
employment, working with his master's 
materials and appliances, conceives and 
perfects an invention for which he obtains 


a patent, he must accord his master a non 
exclusive right to practice his invention 


Conclusion 


To sum it up in a few words, any 
company that considers ideas sub- 
mitted by outsiders—and this includes 
employes unless they are excepted be- 
cause of a particular task or contract 
—should protect itself as follows: 

l. By stating definitely in its ad- 
vertisements or correspondence that 
ideas to be considered must be original 
and novel, the conception of the per- 
sons submitting them, and concrete 
in form; 

2. By incorporating in replies to 
inquiries about its willingness to con- 
sider an idea the proviso that it does 
not commit itself or make itself liable 
in any manner by merely agreeing to 
examine and appraise the idea to be 
submitted; 

3. By adopting a system for the 
handling of ideas that will make it im- 
possible for them to become accessible 
to more than one person or a limited 
number of persons; that will provide 
for the preservation of correspondence 
regarding such ideas in a special file 
in the custody of one individual of re- 
sponsibility; and that will make it pos- 
sible for the person in charge to com- 
pare proposed new ideas with those in 
the file to avoid conflict or plagiarism; 

4. By being prompt in acting on 
submitted ideas and specific in reject- 
ing them, if not wanted; 

5. By using a carefully prepared 
contract when closing a deal for the 
rights to an idea; and 

6. By being careful not to use 
an idea to which someone else may 
have a legitimate claim as originator oF 
otherwise without first obtaining 4 
releas¢é or transfer of such persons 
rights or interests. 
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For several years past production problems have been of 


chief concern. In the years after the war those of distribution 


will take first place while consumption catches up with the 


ability to produce. The opportunities in the industries pic- 
tured here are but a few in which we can expect to find peace- 
time advancement. Again chemical engineers will establish 
the uses and values of new materials the chemical industry 


will have to sell in a postwar world. 


Chem & Met will provide a close-up of conversion affecting 
in some manner almost every product and industry through 
its reports on advances in technology, production, marketing, 
finance, economics and management. Chem & Met advertisers 
will continue their exchange of ideas and information so es- 


sential in this intra-industry business. 
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Editorial » » » 





The Annual Business 
Paper Advertising Awards 


Last month in Chicago the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., presented awards for the best busi- 
ness paper advertising of 1943. The principal 
awards, for the best industrial and trade adver- 
tising, respectively, were won by the B. F. Good- 
rich Company and International Cellucotton 
Products Company. Other fine campaigns in the 
business paper field were recognized by awards 
of merit. 

This is the second annual competition, the idea 
of these awards having been originated a year 
ago by the Chicago Business Papers Association. 
The competition proved so interesting, both to 
advertisers and agencies, that the Chicago pub- 
lishers decided to turn it over to the ABP for 
administration, in view of the latter’s national 
scope and greater facilities. The ABP staged the 
presentation of the 1943 awards in Chicago in 
recognition of the pioneering work done by the 
Chicago Business Papers Association in launching 
what undoubtedly will be an important annual 
event for many years to come. 

The fact that so many advertisers and agen- 
cies have participated in the 1943 competition 
indicates that business paper advertising is taken 
seriously, just as seriously as that in any other 
field. In fact, it is our own opinion that indus- 
trial advertisers have done an outstanding job 
in making their copy serve the national obiec- 
tives during this period of war emergency. Their 
advertising has been on the beam, and has per- 
formed a vitally important task in the dissemina- 
tion of essential information to war industries. 
The great increase in volume of advertising in 
the industrial press has likewise been accom- 
panied by a similar improvement in the char- 
acter and general usefulness of the copy. 


Trade advertising, addressed to merchants and 
distributors, has been equally important in ad- 
vising retailers and through them the public, of 
changes in products, the development of substi- 
tutes to take the place of scarce articles, service 
information to help make things last longer and 
to keep them in proper repair, and the thousand 
and one important facts about available com- 
modities which are so important in war time. 
We believe the ABP has been wise in setting up 
a major award for this type of advertising, along 
with one for the best industrial advertising. 
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Because this is the first national competition 
which lays proper stress and emphasis on good 
business paper advertising of all types, and jis 
open to all advertisers, we believe it fills a niche 
which has long needed attention. Recognition 
of good advertising is a stimulation to increased 
effort, and in spite of the fact that judging of 
entries is especially difficult because complete 
information regarding every campaign is not 
always available, it does call attention to adver- 
tising which is outstanding and is worthy of 
study by all interested in raising the standards 


of the field. 


That is why we have devoted so much space 
in this issue to a presentation of the facts about 
the prize-winning entries. Such a record, over 
the years, will have exceptional value to all users 
of business paper advertising. 


How the Excess Profits 
Tax Actually Works 


During war time high taxes are necessary to 
pay as large a part of war costs as possible, and 
to prevent war contractors from making unduly 
large profits. But that the operation of the law 
is equitable in all cases is obviously not true. It 
is particularly unfair to small, growing corpora- 
tions, while it works much less hardship on large, 
well-established companies with a favorable rec- 
ord of previous earnings. 


We noted one example only recently which 
shows why little business frequently has to look 
to big business for aid under present conditions. 
A company which had been growing rapidly, 
but because of research and plant development 
had had small earnings, expanded rapidly dur- 
ing the war and recorded excellent profits in 
1943, but found it would be able to retain so 
little that it could not possibly have the work- 
ing capital needed to carry on after the war. 
Consequently it merged with a larger company 
whose profits in the past have been good and 
which therefore is compelled to pay excess 
profits taxes on only a small part of its earnings. 

Those who want to see small business, which 
is the best expression of the enterprise system on 
which American industry has been built, have a 
chance to survive and prosper should give atten- 
tion to this phase of the tax problem. We must 
reform our tax procedure if we are to create 
opportunity for new enterprises and small busi- 
nesses in the postwar world. 
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-AN IMPORTANT PART OF 
THE MARKET REACHED BY 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 


Comparatively recent in origin, yet a major production tool in today’s war 
industries . . . such is Industrial Refrigeration, discussed in the Editor’s 
Statement (left) appearing in the March issue. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING gives thorough editorial coverage to the technical 
aspects of Industrial Refrigeration. Its advertising pages offer unsurpassed 
coverage of the growing market for the new equipment required. It reaches 
these key specifiers and buyers: (1) engineers in 2,300 industrial plants, (2) 
consulting engineers who serve those plants, (3) contractors who supply and 
install equipment, (4) engineers acting in consultant capacity for govern- 
mental agencies and the armed services, (5) manufacturers’ representatives. 
To tap this profitable market you must sell these men. And HEATING AND 
VENTILATING is the medium in which you can be sure of reaching them ef- 
fectively. HEATING AND VENTILATING, 148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 34] 


Humor Wins 


fence business, and explained about 


the free booklets. 
Melting Resentment 


Then came 1943 with still little 
American Fence for sale. What to do 
with the advertising? It was reasoned 
that by this time both farmers and 
dealers understood why steel products 
for civilian use were practically off 
the market. They knew about the 
war. But, because these people were 
human beings, they would still resent 
the restrictions and the difficulty in 
obtaining needed fence. Some of them 
would wonder whether the shortage 
was still a fact and if so, whether it 
was necessary. 

Therefore, it seemed advisable to tell 
again in 1943 the story of why Amer- 
ican Fence was hard to get. But how 
to get the story read—how to make 
it interesting? Fence isn’t an excit- 
ing product. There is no human in- 
terest in the product. It isn’t glam- 
orous. The plain fact that steel 
capacity normally used in making 
fence was needed for war goods does 
not make interesting reading. It 
doesn’t lend itself to “stopper head- 
Every other manufacturer 
similar story. “Shortage.” 

“Our goods have gone 
“Why you can’t get it,” 


lines.” 
had a 
“Shortage.” 
to war.” 
etc., etc. 

Then it occurred to the advertising 
men that perhaps the solution lay in 
a cartoon treatment. People like 
humor. That’s why the comic pages 
of newspapers get more reader traffic 
than any other page, except possibly 
the first. And studies of advertising 
readership show that advertisements 
with humor, properly used, usually 
rate high in attention value and the 
number of people who read the com- 
plete copy. 

Cartoons seemed to be the answer. 
The drab story of why there was little 
or no fence for farmers could be told 
with a smile. The combination of 
timely, amusing cartoons and appro- 
priate headlines should stop a lot of 
readers and induce them to get the 
whole story. As nearly as these things 
can be checked, that is just what hap- 
pened. The advertisements to con- 
sumers in the farm magazines carried 
the same cartoons and headlines as 
those directed by dealers, although the 
copy story was somewhat different. 
Farm ads carried coupons offering the 
free booklet on fence care. Thousands 
of inquiries were received at the Cleve- 
land office of American Steel & Wire 
Company. 

Thousands of other requests came 
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Exemplifying the march of plastics, this 
binder, produced by Heinn Company, Mil- 
waukee, boasts many advantages. It is strong, 
can be produced in a wide range of colors, 
and can be opened with a flick of a lever. 
It is the piece de resistance in an intinerant 
display arranged by “Plastics World" 


to dealers, for the dealers ordered large 
quantities of the booklets for distribu- 
tors. Many dealers took the trouble 
to write to the company or to tell 
company representatives that they 
liked this refreshing, timely campaign. 
So the judgment of the contest com- 
mittee seems to have been corrobo- 
rated by a competent group of experts 
—the people to whom the advertise- 
ments were directed. 

The advertising of American Steel 
& Wire Company is directed by Wil- 
mer H. Cordes with Charles N. 
Schmidt as assistant advertising man- 
ager. All campaigns are worked out 
in close coéperation with the company 
sales executives. The agency is Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
of Pittsburgh. Harry P. Vieth is ac- 
count executive. 


Ackerman’'s Duties 
Greatly Expanded 


Harold P. Ackerman, who has been 
with the valve department, American Car 
& Foundry Company, New York, since 
1933, has been ap- 
pointed assistant man- 
ager to William R. 
Kottsieper. Mr. Ack- 
erman will have 
charge of sales pro- 
motion in eastern 
states and the devel- 
opment of new types 
of valves, as well as 
new products that 
can be manufactured 
by the valve depart- 
ment in the postwar 
period. From 1923 
to 1933 he was with 
the Homestead Mfg 


as sales engineer. 





H. P. Ackerman 


Company 


Gray Gets Railway Account 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago, has 


been appointed advertising counsel for 
the Railway Division, National Aluminate 
Corporation, Chicago. The agency also 
will continue to place the advertising of 
the industrial division of the company. 
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NIAA Studying 
Wartime Budgets 


A survey of war’s effect on indy. 
trial advertising budgets is being com. 
pleted by the Natienal Industrial Aq. 
vertisers Association among its 2,509 
members, as well as among 3,000 nop. 
members. Explanation of the survey's 
purpose is contained in a letter x 
companying the three-page data sheer 


on which answers are to be filled ip. 
The letter points out: 

“While in a good many cases indys 
trial advertising and industria! adver 
tising budgets under war conditions arg 
abnormal, a survey under these cop 
ditions will reveal the degree of the 
impact of war upon various phases o ; 
industrial advertising. Comparison 
with former years will not only b 1 
interesting but extremely valuable.’ 


Data will be collated to indicat 
how much more, if any, industrial ad 
vertisers as a whole are spending over 
normal years; in what division thé 
advertising budgets are being used 
and what industrial advertisers are 
planning to do when the war ends 
Idea is that such an industry-wide 
analysis will help individual compani 
in shaping their own advertising ex 
penditures. The completed survey i 
slated for late spring publication a 
$3 a copy. 

Requested data cover nine brackets 
classification of products manufac 
tured by advertiser, size of compan 
as indicated by 1943 gross sales vol 
ume, method of selling, sales and con 
version data, relationship between ad 
vertising and selling and gross sale 
educational material, comparison }D 
tween 1943 and 1944 advertising ap 
propriations, administrative informa 


tion, and detailed budget breakdows 


































Two New Accounts to Lewin 


Two additional accounts in the ed 
tronic field have been placed with th 
Newark, N. J., office of A. W. Lewin 
Company. They are Automatic Windin 
Company, East Newark, N. J., and Scien 
tific Electric, division of “S” Corrugated 
Quenched Gap Company, Garfield, N. J 


Offers Pension Service 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, of 
March 15 began publication of a m™ 
loose-leaf “Pension and Profit-Sharig 
Service,” covering business and leg 
aspects. Such matters as wagevsalary sta 
ization, Federal and state income tax la¥ 
Social Security taxes, SEC regulations an 
general corporation law, as they relate td 
such plans, will be thoroughly exp ined 


Joins Wickwire-Spencer 


H. C. Allington, formerly district maa 
ager of Logan-Allington Company, 4% 
for 12 years, has been appointed sales 
research engineer of Wickwire- Spence! 
Steel Company, New York. Mr. Alling 
ton will be in charge of development am 
expansion of markets with partic. ar em 
phasis on the oil and petroleum fields. 
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= materialize you two will have a lot in common. He’s to be the dominant factor 
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ws this present planning stage to assure your market when the future becomes now. 


THE IRVING-CLOUD PUBLISHING CO., TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 


Also publishers of JOBBER TOPICS, 





the number one book for automotive jobbers 












~ 
 * Super Service Station magazine, 


founded in 1928, is published monthly 
for owners and managers of super sta- 
tions. It is standard 7 x 10 size and has 
58,000 controlled circulation. It§ adver- 
tising index is the largest in its field and 
reads like the Bive Book of automotive 
after-market manufacturers. Further in- 
formation may be had by addressing the 
publishers. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 41] 


Sales Training 


Ability to make a convincing pres- 
entation is not only a matter of form, 
but also of content. The training 
program must concern itself with both 
presentation technique and content 
knowledge. Hence a typical subject, 
sequence and _ time-apportionment 
schedule might run thus: 

(a) Orientation: Purpose, Pro- 
cedure and General Sum- 
mary 5% 

(b) History: Industry and Com- 
pany, General and Statistical 5% 

(c) Product (Semi-technical— 
more or less as needed). . .20% 

(d) Sales Policies and Opera- 
tional Practices 10% 

(e) Selling Technique Adapted 
to Product 60% 

Please note that although the 
trainees may not be newcomers to the 
selling field or, indeed, to the particu- 
lar industry, it is well to devote the 
greatest possible portion of the train- 
ing program to selling technique 
adapted to the particular product. 


4. How Shall Selling be Taught? 


Moderr teaching methods are sim- 
ple, direct and practical. As in many 
other fields, there is really no mystic 
formula intelligible only to profes- 
sional vested interests. I can sum up 
an effective training technique in five 
suggestive words: 

(a) Orientation 

(b) Explanation 

(c) Demonstration 

(d) Experimentation 

(e) Operation 

Applied to teaching the technique 
of making convincing presentation, 
the five-step procedure here given op- 
erates as follows: 

(a) Orientation: The importance of 
the presentation is explained; proof 
of this importance is offered, prefer- 
ably supported by statistical evidence 
and functional charts; the procedure 
to be pursued in teaching is reviewed. 

(b) Explanation: The principles 
underlying construction of a convinc- 
ing presentation are analyzed; the fa- 
miliar four stages of selling (attract 
attention, create interest, arouse de- 
sire, stimulate action) are brought up 
to date by a central process: prove 
and demonstrate; how the general 
principles discussed are applicable to 
the specific field concerned is shown. 

A typical chart, which I have used 
successfully at this point accompanies 
this article. 

(c) Demonstration: This step con- 
sists of showing how a typical pres- 
entation or canvass is constructed; 
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how the presentation is adapted to the 
means, objectives and circumstances 
of the moment; how objections and 
interruptions are handled. 


(d) Experimentation: At this point 
the trainee is invited to participate in 
the proceedings by trying his hand at 
any part or on the whole of the proc- 
ess of making a presentation. He has 
been told the rules of the game, given 
the instruments, and shown how they 
are used. He is now invited to try 
his hand at it. Sympathetic, patient 
and skillful guidance at this stage 
works wonders indeed. 

(e) Operation: The trainee has fin- 
ally reached the point at which he 
puts his newly acquired knowledge to 
the test of practical operation and de- 
velops his skill. This phase is de- 
veloped both in class and in the field. 

He has demonstrated in class the 
degree of theoretical command of the 
selling process he has acquired. He 
now proceeds to apply this new 
knowledge during a break-in period 
under close supervision in routing, 
time-allotment and interviewing. This 
break-in should not take place in the 
territory to which the trainee will ul- 
timately be assigned. Upon comple- 
tion of the break-in test, he returns 
to class for a period of review, mutual 
criticism and final polishing. 


Instruction is facilitated by visual 
aids, tabular formulation of all verbal 
discussion, write-up of material, play- 
back of individual recordings, and 
physical demonstration of functions 
and practices. 


5. When Does Selling Start? 


It is wise to treat a man’s initial 
field work as part of the training 
period. This has a favorable effect 
on his morale because he does not fear 
that any fumbling is apt to affect his 
regular trade, or that his inexperi- 
ence may embarrass him before his 
permanent customers. He wants to 
make his first appearance in his own 
territory with some of a veteran’s 
prestige. 

Only after the final polishing which 
follows the break-in period should a 
new man be placed in his permanent 
territory and considered to be on his 
own. 


In conclusion, I suggest that we 
suppress the inclination to consider 
training an esoteric subject fit for dis- 
cussion only by erudite specialists. 
Much progress can be made in con- 
ferences by treating it merely as one 
of the technical functions of sales 
management. As such it may have been 
discharged well enough at one time 
by using as guides intuition, remem- 
bered experience (personal or second- 
hand), and some elementary records. 





But if there are added to these scien 
tific reasoning, commercial researc 
and the use of all adaptable moder, 
resources of selling, the sales Manager 
can look forward with confidence 
his place in the assuredly high!y-com. 
petitive postwar market. 





Wiley's Duties Expanded 


Blaine G. Wiley, associated with ty 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company sing 
March, 1943, as di- 


rector of sales pro- 
motion for Coal Age 
and Engineering @& 
Mining Journal, has 
been given charge of 
sales promotion for 
a third McGraw-Hill 
publication, Factory 
Management and 
Maintenance. His ap- 
pointment was an- 
nounced recently by 
Alfred M. Staehle, 
vice-president of McGraw-Hill, and pub 
lisher of the three magazines. 

An alumnus of the University of Chi 


B. G. Wiley 


cago, Mr. Wiley formerly was assistant 
general sales manager of the All-Steel 
Equip Company, Aurora, Ill. He wa 


president of the Chicago Industrial Ad 
vertising Association, an organization of 
top-flight advertising executives of indus 
tries throughout the Chicago area. He 
enlisted, in 1917, in the U. S. Marine 
Corps, and served two and a half years, 
at Quantico, Va., Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, 
and Santo Domingo. He was commis 
sioned a first lieutenant in 1918 


Proctor Sales Manager 
Of Type Founders 


C. D. Proctor, who has been manager 
of sales development for American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation, Elizabeth, 
N. J., since 1940, has been appointed 
sales manager. Prior to his association 
with ATF, Mr. Proctor was promotion 
manager of American Sales Book Com 
pany for seven years and general promo 
tion manager of Remington-Rand for six 
years. 

F. B. Heitkamp, ATF vice-president, 
who was formerly in charge of sales, will 
devote his full time to planning and co 
ordinating various phases of activity 0! 
the parent company and all subsidiaries 


Pyrene Promotes Four in 
Sales and Advertising 


Pyrene Mfg. Company, Newark, N. J. 
made four promotions in sales and adver 
tising as of March 1. Nelson Bauer, New 
ark district manager since 1929, is now 
assistant general sales manager, while Ray 
mond F. Poole, former assistant district 
manager at Chicago, is now district man 
ager at Newark. 

Frank R. Kachel, sales representative 19 
Chicago since 1938, has been app vinted 
assistant district manager to succeed Mr 
Poole. Truman Young, former assistant 
advertising manager, is now advertising 
manager. 


Maczko Is Ad Manager 


John E. Maczko has been appointed ad: 
vertising manager of Eclipse Pioneer 
Division, Bendix Aviation Corporation, 
Teterboro, N. J. He replaces Sidney H. 
Webster, who has been transferred to the 
West Coast to do other work for the 
company. 
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This is the transitional period. 

Weary of a war not yet won, appre- 
hensive of a peace that will bring 
new problems, industrial advertisers 
are searching for new things to say, 
rather than new ways to say things. 

Mindful of the criticism evoked by 
war achievement copy, and at the 
same time fearful that a direct ap- 
proach to peacetime problems will be 
labelled disrespectful to our fighting 
men, some advertisers, while marking 
time, are experimenting with themes 
which in advertising at least, are novel 
and not, as it happens, uninteresting. 

Of war advertising, there is still a 
lot. Visions of a bright future ap- 
pear here and there. Some people 
even dare to sell—boldly—products 
that can’t yet be delivered or perhaps 
even made. But we’re speaking now 
of several other forms of approach, 
each of which we believe will become 
more and more common until war’s 
end takes the wraps off “going after 
the order.” 


Capitalism en Garde 


There’s the advertising on the free 
enterprise system, for example. Either 
because of sincere desire to crusade or 
a lack of something specific to talk 
about, a number of advertisers are 
preaching the capitalistic gospel. 

On simulated parchment, the Hal- 
liburton Oil Well Cementing Com- 
pany defines “What Is Free Enter- 
prise?” using a quotation from Claude 


P. Parsons’ “The Seeds That Grow 
Grass,” which starts: 

‘7 thing which has made the United 
St the strongest nation in the world 
has n what we have called our free 
ent se system. This means a free 
competitive society in which the individ- 


Jal t render as good or better service, 
1 commodity for the same or less 
than anyone else is willing to offer. 
It concludes: 


| er our competitive system the in- 
Gividual with special talents and a de- 
sire accumulate property continually 
IND\ 
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Transition Themes: 


Crusades, Market Hunts, Digests . . . 


A Confirmation or Two . . . Ideas, Oscars, a Boost and Some Boos 


res crams - meet + veer 


ectercas eanwoert 





“. .. richly deserving of praise” 


strives to render a greater service for less 
money than his competitor. It was this 
striving for financial gain which developed 
our mass production methods which have 
made it possible for the American work- 
man to produce and consume three or 
four times as much as any workman of the 
most advanced nations, and ten times as 
much as the so-called under-privileged 
peoples of Asia, India and China. 


We think this is all right, although 
somewhat unimaginative for adver- 
tising (the last item would have made 
a better lead), but—granting we’re 
abnormally cynical—we wonder how 
many readers of free enterprise copy 
will accuse the writer of being con- 
cerned less about the workman’s “right 
to pursuit of happiness” than about 
the excess profits tax or the limitation 
of salaries. 

When you embark on a subject as 
touchy as this, you’ve got to watch 
your step. You can either be deadly 
dull (which Halliburton wasn’t, 
quite) or you can be awfully corny. 
We think Chesapeake and Ohio Lines 


approaches corniness with “A Presi- 
dent is Born.” 

He is so small and helpless. So depend- 
ent on you for his life and well-being. 
And yet you look at him and say—**Some 
day he may be President.” 

Put it down as foolish sentiment. Put 
it down as parental pride. But where 
else in the world could you envision for 
your child the possibility of his attaining, 
one day, the highest office in the land? 

Outside of the fact that there is no 
such word as “envision,” we consider 
this a silly beginning for copy that 
talks very logically later on: 

Whether or not he attains this high 
position is not so important. What mat- 
ters is that here, in America, he is born 
with that opportunity. He is born in the 
stubborn tradition of free men—men who 
felt that in government, the wisdom of the 
many is preferable to the ambition of the 
few. He is born in a tradition of self- 
reliance—where he may succeed or fail 
according to his own efforts. 


Someday he may hear, as you have, 
voices that say, “Surrender your oppor- 
tunity for the certainty that you shall al- 
ways have bread”—as if man lived by 
bread alone. As if the country were bet- 
ter served by limiting all to mediocrity, 
instead of insuring to all, under law, an 
equal chance to rise by their own efforts, 
conscious of their own obligations to 
others. 

Sure, we say amen to all that, and 
we know that by now both Halli- 
burton and Chessie have received a 
Santa Claus sack full of congratula- 
tory mail. But isn’t free enterprise 
a worth while enough proposition to 
call forth some better salesmanship 
than Halliburton’s pedantic prose or 
C & O’s sentiment? 

Essentially, though, the big ques- 
tion about free enterprise is not to 
sell it to ourselves who believe in it, 
but how to make it work. 

A Black & Decker Mfg. Company 
ad touches on this, explaining, ““Here’s 
why American free enterprise works” 
with “typical examples of how war 
producers have used their heads and 
Black & Decker Portable Electric 


Tools to step up war production . 
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. earns an Oscar...” 


of how American producer, tool man- 
ufacturer and tool distributor have 
voluntarily pooled their efforts, in- 
genuity and experience in this com- 
mon cause.” 

And Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration, in an ad asking “Where Do 
We Go From Here?” 
war aims—'‘through increasing efh- 
cient production, to make Fiberglas 
available to industry at the 
possible cost” 


outlines jts post - 


lowest 
“to encourage the 
wherever it does 
material can do, or 


Fiberglas 
work no other 


use of 


does work better or less expensively,” 
in so doing providing “more work for 
more people in other industries” . . . 
“to increase the practical applications 
of Fiberglas by doing even more re 
search,” thus opening up “a lengthen- 
ing horizon of new products and new 
jobs.” 

This 


course, be joined by more and more 


discussion of jobs will, of 


advertisers in future months, as they 
come to realize, all at once, that talk 
about postwar can be justified on the 
industry's responsibility 
uniform and 
from war jobs (which are indeed justi- 
fiable grounds), and then 
ing to get an avalanche of it. 


grounds of 
to men coming out of 


we're go- 


A lot will be plain lecturing: that 
is, we-ought-to-do-something-about-it 
copy. As in the case of free enter prise, 
there will not be much here’s-what- 
to-do-about-it copy, but that will 
flush, and then 
some constructive 

which has been 


come after the first 
we ought to see 

selling the likes of 
denied us for many months. 


“No machine tools are necessary for 
veterans to sell apples on the street,” 
says Warner & Swasey, advising: 

“If you intend to live up to the 
obligation we all have, to provide vet- 
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erans with good jobs, modern machine 
tools are necessary. Only with them 
can you keep costs low; low costs cre- 
ate markets; markets for goods mean 
jobs for producers.” 

But we think there’s more to the 
problem than that; we think W & S 
must have an answer stronger than 
those generalities to the often-heard 
remark about what’s going to happen 
to all the war plant equipment when 
the war is over. 

The Kearney ( Trecker Corpora- 
tion ad, discussed last month, talks 
about a factor known as Industrial 
Par (“I. P.””) which will equip a man- 
ufacturer to meet the challenge of 
competitive production. I. P. is “The 
constantly increasing output per man- 
hour equal to approximately 50 per 
cent every 10 years,” and that reads 
like a pretty good hook to hang a 
campaign on. Significant paragraphs 
seem to be these: 

The rate of 244% increase per year 
output per man-hour, established by a 
12 year record of industrial production, 
can be expected to reach at least 4% per 
year—compounded. 

Manufacturers must set a goal of 50% 
increased output per man-hour every 10 
years—to maintain a high level of na- 
tional prosperity and achieve its benefits 
in terms of security of jobs and wages 
for the greatest number of workers and 
volume production of more goods for 
more people at lowest cost 

Replacements (of machine tools) yearly 
should be equal to 10% of the total ma- 
chine tool investment—in keeping with 
increased output. 

The cost of machine tools is insignifi- 


cant in terms of their productive power 

from 1927 to 1937, according to 
census reports, American manufacturers 
had only a total of about 2% invested 


yearly in machine tools in ratio to a total 


volume of 9 billion dollars worth of pro. 
duction annually. 

There’s something in this “Indus- 
trial Par” idea. We’re going to follow 
Kearney & Trecker advertising closely, 
Searching 

It’s not too early, some manufactur- 
ers think, to start casting about for 
new markets to replace those that will 
go up in smoke with the war’s final 
gunburst. They would be wise to 
study the techniques of such concerns 
as Union Carbide and Carbon Corpo- 
ration, which has new chemicals to 
sell, and the Oilgear Company, which 
has new applications to sell. 

“What Would You Do With Some 
3, 3, §-trimethyl-cyclohexanol-1?” in- 
troduces a new industrial chemical. 
“No one knows all of the useful 
things it might be made to do,” but 
some of its properties are stated, and 
the reader can go on from there. 

The Oilgear ad lists 14 different 
operating conditions for which Oil- 
gear is recommended and then tells 
both about a successful installation 
and about the advantages of Oilgear 
“stepless” acceleration. 

Editorial 

One of the most amazingly rapid 
developments in advertising has been 
the imitation of the “press-time bul- 
letin” a number of publications are 
now featuring. Who started it we'd 
hesitate to say, but the idea is a com- 
bination of Kiplinger’s confidential 
letter and the Reader’s Digest. 

Some publications apparently bind 
in a tinted sheet at the last minute. 
And others, by using the tinted sheet 
and typewriter type, try to look as 
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Copy 
Problems ? 


Send now 


for this EURIS)S study! 


F YOU could find time, you probably 
I would like to thumb through dozens of 

current publications to learn how other 
alert advertisers are handling the hard prob- 
lem of copy these days. You don’t need to 
go to all that work and expense now because 
the Associated Business Papers has prepared 
just such a thorough piece of research for 
you. The work is all done, it is yours for the 
asking, and it won’t cost you one red cent! 
Just fill in the coupon and ask for your copy of “Transition Themes for Business Paper 
Advertisements.” 

Why the word ‘Transition’? Because conversion-to-war-production, as such, is an accomplished 
fact. From now on in, no matter how long it takes, business is in a transition period—a period of 
change (be it gradual or abrupt) from the high peaks of war material production to the final day 
when the last contract is cancelled. 

What A.B.P. does in this study is to point a trend—to show how a dozen different advertisers 
in a dozen different ways really get down to earth in their advertisements by writing copy that 
sincerely seeks to be helpful to those who will read it. 

Any representative of an A.B.P. member publication will be glad to give you a copy of 
“Transition Themes for Business Paper Advertisements”; or just fill in the coupon and mail to 
The Associated Business Papers, Department 80, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. If you 
prefer write us on your company letterhead for your FREE copy. There is absolutely no obligation. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
Dept. (80), 205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, my FREE copy of “Transition 
Themes for Business Paper Advertisements.” 


Name.... 
Position arataneanhaaletas Company 
I Gc sana ven oe'n Pade dnb ine wees Me es oe 
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though they did. Copy style is in- 
formal, telegraphic. As a publishing 
stunt, it’s a highly successful device. 

It didn’t take long for the adver- 
tisers to catch on. Of course, U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals, Inc., Bridgeport 
Brass Company, and others have been 
publishing their own magazine-within- 
a-magazine for a number of years. And 
National Can Corporation in its “In- 
side News,” digests information of 
general interest obtained from a va- 
riety of sources. But The Ruberoid 
Company and the Ethyl Corporation 
are offering a direct steal on the late 
news bulletin—typewriter type, tinted 
paper, breezy style, even (in Ethyl’s 
case) a “Late Flash.” 

We'll bet these ads get read—at 
least the first time. Whether they’ll 
build up the readership habit—such as 
U. S. I. Chemical News, for example, 
enjoys—depends upon the copy. 

Ruberoid’s “Under the Nation’s 
Roof” starts off. 

“Biggest roofing news in 1943 was 
the greatly increased acceptance of 
perforated felts by architects, engi- 
neers and roofers” (which isn’t ex- 
actly “last minute” news), and four 
lines later gets to: 

“Ruberoid Perforated Felts are 
your best insurance policy.” 

The Ethyl ad (see “Gallery”) be- 
gins: 

“The guy who first said ‘Every 
knock is a boost’ certainly wasn’t in 
the gasoline business,” and goes on 
with advice to the station attendant 
on how to answer complaints. The 
“late flash” is a reference to a bill in 
the House Roads Committe calling 
for $3,000,000,000 for postwar road 
construction. 

But these two ads disappoint us. 
We think the stunt can be better per- 
formed with newsier news and the 
“sell” confined to one section of 


the ad. 


Meanwhile... 


Some of the old proven formulas 
are still working out O.K. 

The old formula auto- 
matically, it seems, produces a good 
ad. For example, The Bristol Com- 


“how-to” 
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pany, under “How to tell the temper- 
ature of a hot stove without sitting 
on it,” describes, diagrams, shows a 
photograph of, and lists the applica- 
tions of its Radiation Pyrometer. 

The “how-to” formula is good for 
how-to-solve-a-problem (the Bristol 
example), how-to-operate and how-it- 
works. 

Giddings (~ Lewis Machine Tool 
Company tells “How to Bore Deep 
Horizontal Boring 
and diagramming 
the operations. And du Pont gives 
data on the effect of temperature 
changes on the linear thermal expan- 
sion of Lucite. 

“Why” is another word that starts 
an ad off right. 


Holes on Your 


Mill,” explaining 


Westinghouse offers “five reasons 
why you need x-ray for aircraft pro- 
duction.” The reasons appear in a 
panel, in nutshell form, such as 

Helps Train Workers. Arouses worker's 
interest by giving him exact picture of 
work he is doing. Accurately tests worker's 
qualifications. Serves as basis for visual 
education in training. 

Main body copy asks and answers, 
“Why Consider It?” “Is It Compli- 
cated?” and “Is It Costly?” briefly 
and convincingly. An elegant ad, 
richly deserving the praise we are glad 
(especially in view of our recent 
“slam” at Westinghouse advertising) 
to direct toward R. P. Wagner of 
Westinghouse. 


Two other good “why” ads are by 


Bay State Abrasive Products Com- 
pany (“Not a Lemon in a Blue 
Moon’’) : 


A very good reason exists why you'll 
have a hard time finding a mounted point 
or wheel with hard and soft spots amon 
those bearing the Bay State blue flash 
trademark 

Bay State manufactures mounted points 
and wheels in blank form, then shapes, 
trues and sizes them after mounting on 
the mandrel, in contrast to other makers’ 
method of pressing them into shape. The 
finished product is sharp, smooth-running 
the instant you touch it to the work— 
no wasteful “breaking-in” period re- 
quired 


And by Graver Tank & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Inc.: 

“Why there are No Vapor Losses 
with a Graver Expansion Roof.” (See 
“Gallery.”’) 


32. yf *- 


| Frying-Pan Test 
Tells the Story! ~~ 


ee 


Tests often make attention-earp- 
ing and full-reading ads: 


“Frying-Pan Test Tells the Story!” 
for Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
Inc., of the heat resistance of its 
Sovarex L. (See “Gallery.”’) 

A Charles Bruning Company, Inc., 
ad holds up a black-on-white and a 
white-on-black and asks “Which print 
is easier to read?” thus demonstrating 
“why so many industries prefer to use 
positive, right-reading Black and 
White Prints instead of negative, hard- 
to-read blue prints.” And note this 
strong copy: 

If Black and White Prints cost a lot 
more than blue prints, they would be 
worth it. But they don't! For count the 
savings you can make with BW Prints! 
You save time—because BW Prints, made 
on sheets cut to the exact size of your 
tracings, require no trimming. You save 
labor—because BW Prints can be pro 
duced in large volume with a single op 
erator. You save current costs. 

Which earns an “Oscar” for 
Walter H. Baers, secretary of 
the Buchen Company, Chicago 
agency. 

And of course, you can’t beat an 
ad that starts off with “Facts.” 


“Facts You Should Know About 
Central Universal Hose Clamps” is 4 
half-pager that wastes nothing. Two 
facts—‘“Standard Length Services Any 
Hose Up to 3 in. O. D.” and “One 
Length Makes Hundreds Of Sizes”— 
are illustrated; more are in the text, 
such as: 

They can be attached or removed with 
out disconnecting line. They can’t strip or 
loosen, are leak-proof and 100% self- 
locking. 

And the copy ends up with this 
clincher: 

There is no reason why you should 
bother with dozens of sizes of preformet 
clamps when a single length Central Uni 
versal Clamp will meet all your requite 
ments. 

Really a big little ad, written for 
Central Equipment Company y 
Reuben R. Kaufman, of the 
Leiber Advertising Company, 
Chicago. 

Another pip is “Just What Ar 
‘Plastics’?”—a “five minute forum 
by The Dow Chemical Compan and 
so is a spread by the Coldwell lawn 
Mower Company which show: the 
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“Really a big little ad .. .” 


hardware dealer one of its national 
ads about its “Chemical Crops Sys- 
tem” and then charts out the answers 
to “What Is It? Where Used? When 
Used What Does It Include? When 
Is Its Selling Season? What Is My 
Market? What Will It Sell For? What 
Is My Profit?” 


The Coldwell ad is the best dealer 
ad of the month, and it was written 
by Harry B. Doyle, president of 
Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, 
Inc., New York. 


And finally, of course—in this re- 
view of current trends—the always- 
with-us hooey: 

PAVING THE WAY TO VICTORY! 


Working today with the Armed Forces 
on various construction projects, prepar- 
ing airfields nad military roads in widely 


scattered portions of the globe . . . Blaw- 
Knox construction equipment is helping 
the cause of freedom in many different 
ways 


When the gigantic international recon- 
struction program begins, the facilities and 
long experience of .. . 

And so on. You must be familiar 
with that formula by now! 


“We Won the War” 


This department has been criticiz- 
ing—for a good two years—the over 
abundance of advertising devoted to 
self-compliments on helping to win 
the war. (The Blaw-Knox example 
can be multiplied by hundreds.) We've 
been saying it’s not only bad taste, but 
it’s bad selling. And it’s not only 
bad selling for the firm that com- 
mits it, but bad relations for all of 
advertising as an institution. 

The story about the ad_ titled 
“Who's afraid of the New Folke- 
Wulf?”—as stupid as it was “clever” 
—has been told many times. If you 
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missed it, though, it’s just this: the 
ad was posted on a bulletin board 
somewhere in England with the nota- 
tion: “Sign here.” An entire squadron 
signed up, and the colonel’s name was 
at the top. 


Bad relations for the aircraft com- 
pany responsible, bad relations for all 
advertising. 


It’s seldom that such a grim re- 
sponse has been made to boastful war- 
achievement advertising but the fault 
is distressingly general. Many pub- 
lications in all fields are taking up 
the cudgels against this type of brag- 
gadocio. 


“Clever” Copy 


Speaking of “clever” headlines, such 
as the one about the Folke-Wulf, 
we're reminded of a recent ad pub- 
lished in its own interests by the Chi- 
cago agency, Henri, Hurst © McDon- 
ald, Inc. It’s a neat lesson in one 
phase of ad-writing. The headline is 
“My ... isn’t that a clever ad!” and 
the copy goes: 


We feel a little flattered when some- 
one says that about an ad that we have 
prepared . . . but we feel pretty disturbed, 
too, because an ad is supposed to make 
people say, “By golly, I'm going to buy 
one of those.” 


We like clever ads if somebody else 
writes ‘em and pays for ‘em. But for our 
customers, we're going to keep on doing 
ads that make people want to buy. If 
they can be clever, too, all well and good 

but first they must sell.” 


Brave Publisher 


We chanced to see recently a com- 
munication from a publication re- 
questing “the complete reconsidera- 
tion of the type of copy” submitted 
by an advertiser who had forgotten 
the purpose a reader has in mind when 
picking up that publication. The let- 
ter said, “When they find a page of 
this type, busy plantmen say unprint- 
able things about the advertiser and 
about us.” 


Bravo! 


Ideas 


Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., sa- 
lutes a customer with “The Color 
Achievement of the Month.” Being 
in the dye business, Sandoz shares the 
credit for the beauty of the fabric 


shown in the full-color illustration. 
(See “Gallery.”’) 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corpora- 


tion runs a switch on the dog-eared 
salesman-talking-to-customer idea by 
actually posing one of its salesmen. 
The Ohio Crankshaft Company 
brings the all-important dollar sign 
into industrial advertising where it is 
almost always missing. “Why $1.57? 
Harden it for 10c with Tocco.” How 
the figures are arrived at is described. 
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‘Wins Boost-of-the-Month’ 


Boost-of-the-Month 
What? No Plaster? 


No sir, no plaster! 


Just the sheer loveliness of Weldwood 
Plywood Paneling—charming, luxurious, 
beautiful and absolutely practical for the 
small cost, soon-to-be-built home. 

A wonderful fact, isn’t it? 

Think of the design possibilities! 

Think of those clients of yours who've 
“always wanted wood-paneled rooms” but 
couldn't have them before. 

Now, for those 194x homes, you can 
offer them rooms superbly done, partially 
or wholly, in mahogany, walnut, oak, gum, 
knotty pine or other fine hardwoods for 
little more than the cost of ordinary 


What's more, Weldwood Plywood 
Paneling is guaranteed for the life of the 
building! 

Crack-proof and permanent to studding 
it goes right on furring strips attached to 
studding. 

A few big, %4", 4'x8’ 
raised into place, and presto. 
walls are ready for trim. 


No waste of material . . . no waiting 
for walls to dry . . . no plaster damp t 
cause cracks and warping. 


Written by Jack Legler, Mar- 
schalk & Pratt, Inc., New York, 
for United States Plywood Corpors- 


tion. 


Boo-of-the-Month 


To be divided by two firms whose 
advertising gave us the chills last 
month because it appeared to us 0 
represent another transition trend that 
is reminiscent of some years ago when 
this department was inaugurated. This 
trend is to—or back to—animals. The 
current examples are the bulldog and 
the hippopotamus, representing how 
tough, respectively, are North Amer 
can Rayon Corporation’s Super-‘arce 
and Taylor Fibre Company's Vv'can- 
ized Fibre. 

A boo, sirs, to your menageri 

THe Copy CHASE" 


panels are 
the 
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“TF you really want to see a unit of the American army 
go into action,” writes a sergeant stationed in Eng- 
land, “you should be here the day ‘Battle Baby’ arrives. 
The copies are distributed on a first come, first served 
basis, so as soon as the word comes through that ‘Battle 
Baby’ is here, a mad rush is made for the mail room. In 
fact, I can honestly say the arrival of ‘Battle Baby’ creates 
more action than mess call... and, if you know anything 


‘tt creates 
mote action 
than ness call’ 
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about the Army, that’s saying plenty.” 





* Commercial Editions 











m A little over a year ago Newsweek, Battle Baby and Newsweek V-Mail 
in cooperation with the Special Ser- to the Navy, keep America’s fighting ¥ 
oe. vices Division of the Army, began forces in every overseas theatre of ac- 
publishing Battle Baby —a miniature tion abreast of the world’s news and If you would like to have 
far- edition of Newsweek —for the armed its significance. a copy of Newsweek’s 
= forces overseas. This extension of Newsweek's in- Battle Baby—or perhaps 
Since then Newsweek has received fluence has led General Eisenhower send a subscription to 
undreds of letters from America’s to write: “I commend your enterprise someone you know in the 
fighting men praising Battle Baby in and I thank you in behalf of all the services overseas—write: 
hose ivid terms: “It’s terrific”... Thanks men and women of this theatre.” And 
last for your swell magazine”...“It’s the from Australia Lt. General Eichel- Promotion Department 
i ps”. . ."As welcome as a letter from berger says: “You are rendering a . JOWETE 
chen me.” great service to all Americans in this L Buildi 
This Today military editions of News- theatre.” From every rank and every NOWSTEES SENSE 
The eek are printed in Hawaii, Australia, branch of the service Newsweek is New York 18, New York 
= India and Iran, which, together with voted tops. 
ow 
neti 
arco f dpe Ot 44 : ti CMM 4 4 
an 4 
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Live Barnacle Acquires Stage Fright, 
So Model Is Brought into Play 


To illustrate a Hercules Powder 
Company four-color advertisement on 
how its product, Hercolyn, is con 
tributing to the Navy's “Battle 
Against the Barnacle,”’ Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, New York, wanted a photo 
graph of a barnacle—one of those un- 
derwater creatures that fasten them 
ships’ bottoms, eventually 


drydock for 


selves to 
forcing vessels into 
tedious and costly hull-scraping. 
Contact was made with the Ocean- 
ographic Laboratories at Woods Hole, 


Mass., 


cooperate. \ 


whose staff was delighted to 


mason jar containing 
several barnacles in salt water was duly 
York. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the chosen barnacle 
had stage fright. 
publicly photographed, he was appar 


expressed to New 
Unused to being 


terrified and refused to come 


So the agency then 


ently 
out of his shell. 
approached the American Museum of 
Natural History for assistance. The 
museum has in its collection an exact 
model of a barnacle sixteen diameters 
enlarged, believed to be the only such 
model in existence. WitH the help of 
museum officials a waterproof dupli 
cate was made out of beeswax, put 
in a tank, and photographed. 


Picture shows the barnacle model 
about to be photographed. Left to 
right: Dr. George H. Childs, assist- 
ant curator, Department of Inverte- 
brates, American Museum of Natural 
History; Chris E. Olsen, chief pre 
parator of the Department of Inverte 
brates, and Victor Keppler, photog- 
rapher. Mr. Olsen is the chief artist 
and model maker for the museum’s 
Department of Invertebrates, and has 
many of the 
life-size 


been responsible for 
exhibits, notably the 


dioramas. 


mayor 


Mengel Starts 
First Promotion 


C. C. Mengel Company, Louisville, 
Ky., for half a century known as a 
manufacturer of veneers, has finally 
both trade 
company of 





broken into advertising 
and general—in the 

United States Plywood Corporation. 
The campaign, described as the larg- 
est ever undertaken in the plywood 
ndustry, and the first to develop ac- 
ceptance of a branded plywood, em- 





Not the real thing, but a good imitation 
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HERCULES 


The finished advertisement 


braces nine business papers as well as 
general magazines. It will feature 
Weldwood plywood and Mengel flush 
doors for wood-paneled walls and dri- 
wall construction. 

Mengel and VU. S. Plywood are the 
two largest enterprises in the plywood 
industry, together covering the entire 
range of hard and soft plywoods from 
forest and manufacture to distribu- 
tion and sale. Recently the two com- 
panies opened jointly the first in a 
new chain of warehouses which ulti- 
mately will number 15 or more. U. S. 
Plywood already operates the largest 
existing plywood warehouse organiza- 
tion in the industry. 

Business papers on the schedule in- 
clude American Builder, American 
Lumberman, Aerosphere Directory, 
Architectural Forum, Architectural 
Records, Arts & Architecture, Avia- 


tion Year Book, Boating Industry, 
Building Supply News, California 
Lumber Merchant, Display World, 


Motor Boating, New Pencil Points, 
Practical Builder, Product Engineer- 
ing, Railway Age, Southern Lumber- 
man, and Wood Products. 

Direct mail and dealer helps will 
supplement the publication campaign, 
according to Richard §. Lowell, ad- 
vertising manager of U. S. Plywood. 
Marschalk & Pratt is the agen: 





Park Joins Caterpillar 

Kenneth F. Park, formerly chi € 
engineer of R. G. LeTourneau, I Pe 
oria, Ill., has been named manager t 
sales development division of Cat 
Tractor Company, Peoria. Mr ’ark 
joined the LeTourneau organizat i 
1933 as advertising and sales pr 
manager and later did field engine "ng 
and photographic work 
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* CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


READERS MADE 1943 
A 15 MONTH YEAR! 


Reprints of practical technical articles 
from the Tool and Die Journal, required 
to supply reader requests, added up 
last year to the amazing total of 3 
extra issues .. . a clear indication of 
the leading place the Journal holds in 
the thinking of America’s 19,567 Key 
Tooling and Production Men. 

Response like that shows staunch 
reader confidence. And that confi- 
dence is reflected in the results 
obtained by Journal advertisers. 
Company after company reports that 
its Journal advertising is setting new 
highs in inquiry quality, new lows 
in sales costs. 
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Customs, TRAITS AND Hapsitrs 
—OF PRESIDENTS 


“Managing” presidents will lose some of its terror and defeat if 
some of the principles and peculiarities that distinguish presidents 
are kept in mind. 

The primary rule in the “Care and Feeding of Presidents” is to 
remember that presidents favor lieutenants who 

1. Present fundamentals instead of details; 

2. Come with decisions instead of for decisions. 
Fundamentals are determined by ideas. The company that sells 
the :deas has a good chance of selling the goods. 

The ideas that sell presidents are those that fall in with their 
Customs, Traits, and Habits of thinking and doing. 


1. Presidents think and plan further ahead; 

2. Presidents “see” in terms of figures, percentages, ratios, 
charts, graphs, balance sheets, costs, taxes, profits, sur- 
pluses, and dividends; 

3. Presidents like ideas that make for efhciency, time sav- 
ing, cost saving, a better and more appealing product, 
more sales; 

4. Presidents welcome ideas that make for better employee 
and public relations; 

5. Presidents accept ideas that involve capital investment 
or maintenance “extras” to the extent that they are 
convinced that such expenditures can be afforded or 
ought to be; 

6. Presidents are persuaded by prestige and standing as 

well as by overall technical or scientific superiorities; 

Presidents embrace ideas and make their decisions on 

the basis of experience, judgment, departme sntal recom- 

mendations; and, sometimes, by intuition, hunch, toss- 
ing a coin, or for purely personal or emotional reasons, 

—ignoring the persuasion of science or facts—seldom 

enough to prove that they usually are wise and often 

enough to show that they are human. 


“J 


Those who recognize these “Customs, Traits, and Habits” in their 
own superiors will grasp the importance of selling their products 
by advertising their ideas. 

DUN’S REVIEW provides an ideal vehicle for selling ideas. 
The magazine reaches 20,092 presidents and 33,567 other exec 
utives, making the decisions for the leading companies in manu 
facturing (55°), wholesaling (26°,), finance (9.7°%), and 
assorted (9.3%). 

Why not send for detailed circulation statement and evidence of 
unusual results secured by other advertisers? 


DUNS REVIEW 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
290 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND BOSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 























[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 62] 


Wooing Latin America 


equipment in the light of local prob. 
lems; and who makes concrete recom. 
mendations, backed up by the dic. 
tates of good engineering practice. 


Such a presentation might well k 
followed by offers of assistance in 
the maintenance of equipment which 
might include the furnishing of main. 
tenance manuals in Spanish for the 
national workmen who will operate 
the equipment. Also a smart sales. 
man (if he speaks Spanish) could do 
nothing that would create more good 
will for his products than give a lec. 
ture (or series of lectures) to the na- 
tional workmen on maintenance of 
his equipment. 

It should be borne in mind that only 
in rare cases can a salesman who goe 
into the Latin American oil fields hope 
to return with orders “in the bag.” 
Rather, the purpose of such trips 
should be to make intelligent field 
studies and sales presentations, which 
might well be followed up by submis- 
sion of engineering reports after re- 
turning to the States. Tangible re- 
sults of such trips will become appar- 
ent when quarterly or semi-annual 
requisitions are made out and sub- 
mitted to home offices for purchase. 


The Metric System 


It should be pointed out that in 
many cases manufacturers neglect to 
give weights, measures and other 
specifications in the metric system in 
their Spanish copy. Consequently, 
much or all of these important details 
are lost to Spanish readers. This con- 
version of specifications into the 
metric system is entirely the respons- 
bility of manufacturers, because no 
commercial or publication translator 
can or should assume the responsibil- 
ity for converting detailed specifica- 
tions into the metric system. 





Snyder Sales Manager 


Paul M. Snyder, who has been in charge 
of Climax Molybdenum Company's sales 
and development work in the Canton, 
Ohio area since 1932, has been appointed 
sales manager. He has been connected 
with alloy steel production since joining 
Central Steel Company, Massillon, Ohio 
in 1915 


Business Editors to 
Meet in Cleveland 


The next editorial conference eting 
of the National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors will be held at Cleveland, 
Friday, April 14. 

A Cleveland committee is now .:ning 
up meetings with business leaders the 
northern Ohio trade and industri: se¢ 
tions. 
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4 Gree Boohlet is designed for... 


* Advertising Managers 
* Sales Managers 
* Company Executives 
* Agency Executives 


all who are interested 
in POSTWAR SALES 


veRY business executive knows that the first 
step to a manufacturing and selling program 


war—is a sound and fluid plan. 


uy manufacturers have devoted a great deal 
thought and research to this subject as it per- 
as to their particular products and services. This 
page booklet entitled, “HOW TO SET UP A 
‘VN FOR YOUR COMPANY'S POSTWAR 
ARKETS” is based upon the thinking and ex- 


ence of a number of these manufacturers. 












OUR POSTWAR MARKETS! 





In it you will find— among other helpful infor- 

mation—suggestions for: 

—estimating and charting your new markets 

and potentials 

—securing customer and prospect cooperation 

—outlining a sales and advertising program 

—presenting the plan to your own associates 
.- salesmen .. . distributors 

—putting the plan into action 


In brief, it’s a guide to setting up your own work- 


ing program for new and greater postwar markets. 


We believe you will find it helpful. 


~ 


s 


HEADQUARTERS FOR INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 


a? es 


Ces 








McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 46] 


Editorial Awards 


ing circles in Philadelphia and en- 
virons. The personnel of this jury is 
so distinguished that comment is 
superfluous. The three advertiser mem: 
bers are Theodore Marvin, Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Del; 
L. R. Garretson, Leeds & Northrup 
Company, and R. C. Byler, SKF In- 
dustries, Inc., both of Philadelphia. 
The agency members of the jury 
are Roland G. E. Ullman, president, 
The Roland G. E. Ullman Organiza- 
tion; R. E. Lovekin, president, R. E. 
Lovekin Corporation, and W. A. Fox, 
president, Fox and Mackenzie, all of 


Philadelphia. 












— $$$ 





Rounding out this septuple of vir- 
tuosos is J. Frances Matlack, plant 
manager, Edward Stern & Co., Phila- 
delphia printing organization and an 
authority on typography. 


Winners of 1943 


The number of entries last year 
reached a new crescendo, with 290. 
The winners were as follows: 


Classification No. 1, for the best 
series of articles: First Award, Do- 
mestic Engineering, O. T. Carson, edi- 
tor; Awards of Merit, Purchasing, 
Stuart F. Heinritz, editor, and Steel, 
E. C. Kreutzberg, editor. 

Classification No. 2, for the best 
single article: First Award, Factory 
Management and Maintenance, L. C. 
Morrow, editor; Awards of Merit, 





This tin't the #64 
C2 L00 cacy! 





WHAT PUBLICATION CARRIED 
THE MOST PRODUCT-FINISHING 
MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT 
ADVERTISING IN 1943? 


| EFFECTIVELY ADVERTISE organic finishes for 
purposes of protection, decoration, identification and 
camouflage, etc., and the equipment for surface cleaning 
and application of paints, use display space in this exclusive 
industrial finishing magazine. Sample copies, rates and cir- 
culation information upon request. 


Helping all industry with its product cleaning and painting problems, 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING magazine is distributed monthly to finishing room 


and paint shop foremen, produc- 
tion superintendents and com- 
pany officials of metalworking, 
woodworking and miscellaneous 
industrial plants in all sections 
of the country, where produc- 
tion cleaning and finishing are 
major operations in parts and 
products manufacture. 





20th Year of Publication! 


Practical Publications, Inc., 1142 North Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 





Eastern Representative: 











C. A. Larson, 254 West 3ist St. New York 1, N. Y.; Phone Penna. 6-9049 
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Aviation, Leslie E. Neville, editor, ang 
The Inland Printer, J. L. Frazier 
editor. 

Classification No. 3, for the bes 
single issue: First Award, Mill © Fac. 
tory, Carl C. Harrington, editor. 
Awards of Merit, The Architecturg 
Forum, George Nelson and Henry 
Wright, editors; and Aviation, Leslie 
E. Neville, editor. 

Classification No. 4, for the bes 
illustrative treatment: First Award, 
Engineering News-Record, Waldo G. 
Bowman, editor; Awards of Merit. 
Architectural Record, Kenneth { 
Stowell, editor, and Metals and Alloys, 
Fred P. Peters, editor. 

Classification No. 5, for the bes 
published research: First Award, Mil 
Supplies, John J. Welch, editor, 
Awards of Merit, Iron & Steel En- 
gineer, Brent Wiley, editor, and Metal 
and Alloys, Fred P. Peters, editor. 

Classification No. 6, for the greatest 
improvement in format and appear- 
ance: First Award, American Druggist, 
John W. McPherrin, editor; Awards 
of Merit, Aviation, Leslie E. Neville, 
editor, and Industry and Power, H.E 
Hollensbe, editor. A special award in 
this classification was made to New 
Pencil Points, Kenneth Reid, editor 

As heretofore, the awards will con- 
sist of trophies. 
























Weatherhead Names Maxon 


Gene P. Robers, advertising director o! 
The Weatherhead Company, Cleveland 
has announced that all six of the com 
pany'’s 1944 campaigns will be placed 
through Maxon, Inc., New York, effec 
tive March 1. Publication advertising 
which has been placed through two agen’ 
cies, embraces 66 magazines in the general 
and business paper fields and 15 newy 
papers in 17 metropolitan centers from 
coast to coast. 


National Starch Uses 
Medical Department Tie-in 


National Starch Products, Inc., New 
York, has launched its 1944 trade an¢ 
industrial campaign with full page space 
in 33 publications. Copy ties in with the 
U. S. Army Medical Department. Subse 
quent advertisements in the series will 
plain the relationship of National to the 
requirements of the Ordnance Department 
Quartermaster Corps, and war agencies 



























Electrical Manufacturers 
Open Information Center 


The National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, New York, has opened a pu? 
lic information center to assemble all aval! 
able facts about the industry—its products 
history of growth, wartime activity 3% 
future. Principal objective is to provict 
reporters, special writers, students, edito™ 
and motion picture producers w th facts 
about the electrical manufacturing :ndustty 















Agency for Alden 

Cory Snow, Inc., Boston, has 
pointed to direct sales promotion 
lic relations programs for Alden | 
Company, Brockton, Mass., man 
of electrical component equipme 
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Why. . \of 


Why hos welding played such a big part in war production—and why will 
welding be used to a greater extent than ever before in peace time? 
i's t @ pioneering job—creating today’s trend to welding. The 27 
Years of editorial pioneering of THE WELDING ENGINEER played no small 
port earning today’s and tomorrow's acceptance for welding. 

Creating acceptance for welding since 1916 has also enabled THE WELDING 
ENGINEER thru its advertising pages to create acceptance for more leading 
welding products than any other single publication. 

The We'ding Engineer, 506 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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FIRST TODAY—BY FAR MORE THAN EVER 
Vv IN ADVERTISING PAGES 


(over 200 more advertising pages 
in 1943 than nearest contemporary) 


Vv IN PAID CIRCULATION 


(86% net paid increase in. 4 years) 


vy IN INFLUENCE IN THE FIELD 
(Welding's Pioneer for 27 years— 
Today's Leading Welding Authority) 
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™ / rubber, and we wasted engines. ub- 

A Publisher Ss Slant on a Reasonable rication was something we thought 
about only when the squeaks inter- 

fered with radio reception. When we 


Basis for Postwar Projections had finished ruining a car, there was 


another to be had—on easy payments 


By RAY SHAW —so why worry? 
President, Chek-Chart Corporation, Chicago Today the picture is changed. The 


restrictions of war have given the 
average American a new appreciation 





@ IN THE POSTWAR automotive The first is the change that the of the importance of the automobile 
market, the dominant note in selling war has made in the attitude of the to his way of life. For the first time 
will be maintenance service, and, in average man toward his car. Before he appreciates the soundness of the 
telling that story, you can be sure of Pearl Harbor we were the most conservation principles some of us 
a responsive audience. That's because terrible wasters of horsepower in his- have preached for years. It’s a con- 
of two developments. tory. We wasted gasoline, we wasted dition we couldn’t have purchased for 


a million dollars. What are we go- 
ing to do with it? 


Are we going to allow the car 
owner to lapse into his old habits of 
carelessness as soon as restrictions are 


lifted? I hope not. I hope we are 
smart enough to keep alive, for all 
time, the lessons in conservation that 
the war has taught, and I hope each 
and every one of us here will con- 
tribute to that goal. 


A Mechanized War 


The second development is the at- 
titude of the boys who will be return- 
ing from the armed services. Right 
now, they are fighting our first really 
mechanized war. In the armed forces, 
every precaution is taken to make sure 
that equipment is ‘fightin’ fit.” Don’t 
forget that the men handling equip- 
ment in battle, and those servicing it. 
appreciate what this really means 
They have lubrication charts and 
manuals showing them how to lubn- 
cate their equipment—the same type 
of charts that the service men _ have 
in stations. And believe me, the Army 
boys follow those instructions. Here 
at home we recognize the automobile 
as essential transportation to keep our 
war plants and offices operating. | 


es AND YOU SHOULDN'T MISS don’t have to tell you men the meas- 


ures that are being taken by govern- 


CA TA LOGUING YOUR PRODUCTS ment and industry to stretch our fuel, 
IN THE 1944 EDITION tires, and vehicles to squeeze out every 
7 last available mile of transportation 

Do you think the boys from the 
Armed Forces are going to forget the 
lessons they learned while in_ service, 
about taking care of equipment? Do 
you think the motorists here at home 
are going to forget the lessons they 













Reaches every operating Pulp and Paper Mill 
in the United States and Canada. The only 
book of its kind in this important industry. 
Gives your products or services day in and day 
out recognition among the men who use, buy or 
specify machinery, chemicals, equipment and 











supplies. have learned about the value rt - 
servation maintenance—makin ve 
Next to “face to face” selling, it’s the logical hicles, tires and parts last as long * 
medium for your product information. Reserve possible? No! I don’t either 
space NOW. Single or multiple pages or in- Before the war the oil industry made 
serts available. a start in offering its customers com 
plete maintenance service. We sa¥ 
Serving ai lT7 ~ l| ae CATI () N S N C that there was something more t mer. 
This Industry , ° ve oe ss gasoli: ye 
; add-a-quart ou. Stations tox ; 
Since 1919 59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO. 5. ILL. (Continued on page 130 
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"aad TO THE SOUTHERN ELECTRICAL MARKET 


lubri 


hei Electrical South is an all-coverage paper . . . reach- 
lave 


mw ing all branches of the electrical industry through- 
Her out the sixteen Southern and Southwestern States. 
nobile In no other section of the country do the interests of 
Aa: the several branches of the industry overlap to the 
ce extent they do in the South... it’s to your advantage 
ee to reach them all! 


Tuel, 


oii Electrical South is the South’s own and only elec- 
ition trical journal. Over 8,000 circulation. We will gladly 
the furnish you complete information to help you ap- 
¢ the praise this electrical market of the future. 


rvice 


Do 


: ELECTRICAL 
: SOUTH 


Ke 





nade 
“a AW. R. C. SMITH PUBLICATION 
mer Publishers Also of 
and COTTON * SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL * SOUTHERN HARDWARE 
on SOUTHERN POWER AND INDUSTRY 





GRANT BUILDING ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 64] 


Bid for Action 


produce more goods for more people, 
at lower cost.” 

W. E. Whipp, president of Mon- 
arch, told the ABP that this series 
was suggested by the company’s ob- 
servations of the effects of constant 
use On its Own equipment. 


Time to Design 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
is using some provocative copy in 
business papers to emphasize the ad- 





vantages of glass in postwar design. 
Using farm machinery as an example, 
it asked in one advertisement, “Why 
not make the hoppers of grain drills, 
seeders, planters or lister planters so 
the farmer can watch what is going 
on inside—-watch the level of the seed, 
know that it is feeding properly and 
exactly when refilling is required?” 
The answer, copy explained, is glass. 

Goulds Pumps, Inc., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., galvanized distributors into 
action with the announcement that 
the government has authorized release 
of some Goulds Jet-o-matic water 
systems to farmers. G. W. Cramer, 


STEEL MILL - SMELTER 
FOUNDRY 


WELDING 
MACHINING 


HEAT TREATING 


FORGING « STAMPING 


FINISHING 
CLEANING 


TESTING 
INSPECTION 





The basic audience in the metal industry are the men who know metals— the metal experts — 


the metal engineers. 


Take welding. Successful welding is more than modern equipment, ready supplies and trained 
operators. It is such a factor os response of metal to tremendous heat and mounting stress. To 
adjust such factors requires more than a knowledge of welding — it demands a basic knowledge 


of both welding AND metals. 


So it is throughout the production, fabrication, processing and engineering of metals. A broad, 
basic knowledge of metals is the backbone of the metal industry — 


— And the men who hove this basic knowledge are the metal engineers. Sell them and you get 
action. Sell them through the magazine that has made basic metal information its sole business — 
and reach more than 19,000 metal engineers — through Metal Progress. Make space reservations 


now — call our nearest office. 


METAL PROGRESS 


7301 EUCLID AVENUE - CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


DON HARWAY 


A. P. FORD « 
Baty mmo 
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CHESTER L. WELLS 
11 West 42nd St. 
New York 18 
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4-2713 
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Goods available? This well known fact 
turned out to be big news to dealers 





advertising manager, said that the 
copy was effective in opening up ne- 
gotiations with new distributors and 
dealers, as well as in helping to renew 
old acquaintance with those who had 
begun to think the company was not 
interested in them at all because of 
its inability to supply them with 
equipment. 





Neumann Joins National 
Foremen’'s Institute 


Bruno R. Neumann, former seni! 
economist with the planning division « 


the War Production Board, has joined 
the National Foremen’'s Institute, Deep 
River, Conn op Nae labor economist and edi 


torial director 

Mr. Neumann will head the Institutes 
research and consulting service on labor 
economics and labor relations from the 
editorial office at 527 Fifth Ave. New 
York. Prior to his service with WPB he 
was a member of the economic research 
staff of the National Association of Manu 
facturers 





“Business Week" Reprints 
"Economic High Command" 


Business Week has made reprint 
special report to executives on th: 


nomic High Command” which « 

lished in the Jan. 29 issue. The report 

reveals the administrative patter: 

which the Anglo-American-Canadian Von = 


bined Boards have acted as a su 
ernment to marshal Allied 
total Victory, and touches on t 
they may play in the three-count 
version to peace 


resol 


Carr Appointed 


Ray M. Carr has been appoint 
ern representative of School Shot 


zine, Ann Arbor, Mich 
INDU 























THE *x ? 
— WON'T TAKE 
OUR SHIPMENTS— 
TOO SMALL, EH? 
Ll FIX EM! 













— 
This is just one of the many subjects discussed in these 
BULLETINS covering Reader-Problem Interviews with 
Traffic Managers in Industry. 


They will be of particular interest to: 


@ FREIGHT CARRIERS... 
@® MANUFACTURERS OF: 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 


SHIPPING ROOM SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT 
FREIGHT HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


_ @ ADVERTISING AGENCY EXECUTIVES 


i for your copies “Today! 


These BULLETINS are being published in the spirit of 
~~) helpfulness. You will want to keep the entire series 
">. handy. Additional copies will be gladly mailed for 










2 the use of others in your organization. 
nee ae 
wotteien weet 1S ign Oe ey * | TRAFFIC WORLD 
“Sreceren a en ese oot si e @ ; 422 So. Market St., Chicago 7, Illinois 
aioe I Ean GENTLEMEN : Please send me your 3 Bulletins: — 





‘‘Reader-Problem Interviews with Traffic Managers in 
Industry” and carry my name on list to receive future 
bulletins as released. 





_ ‘TRAFFIC WORLD 
® | 








NAME 
418 SO. MARKET ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. Pannen 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. sty 

ADDRESS 





640 MASON ST., SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIF. 
TOYIN & STAT 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their edvertising end sales management: 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Check Lists 


Several years ago much emphasis was 
placed on check lists as a guide to better 
advertisements I have lost my own 
check list and would appreciate it if you 
could give me a general list that might 
serve as the nucleus for one to cover our 
particular situation. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Here is a rough check list that 
covers the more important points: 

1. Can you reasonably expect the 
buyer to be interested in the infor- 
mation given in your advertisement? 

2. Does the headline encourage the 
buyer to read your copy? 

3. Does the _ illustration 
enough attention value to stop the 
buyer and hold him long enough to 
read your headline? 


have 


4. Is the advertisement written 
from the buyer’s angle? 

5. Have you properly developed 
the self-interest customer benefits? 

6. Have you confirmed the cus- 


tomer benefits with some proof of per- 
formance, without much addi- 
tional copy? 


too 


~ 


Does the copy flow smoothly? 
Is it easy to read? Is it logical and 
orderly? 

8. Does the advertisement assume 
that the buyer already knows a great 
deal about your service or product 
and thus omits essential information? 

9. Does the advertisement insult 
the intelligence of the buyer by being 
too bromidic? 


10. Have you included an urge 
to action? 
11. Is it best to ask for an inquiry 


or order, or simply try to get a re- 
quest for literature? 

12. Is there a proper balance be- 
tween the headline and your company 
name plate? Some claim that a strong 
logotype or name plate may be so rec- 
ognizable that many buyers will think 
they know your story and turn the 
page. Others argue that you must 
have a strong name plate in order to 
get at least minimum recognition and 
remembrance value. 

13. Are layout and typography 
best suited to your company, its mar- 
ket and its products? Is the headline 


in hard-to-read caps or easy-to-read 


caps and lower case? 


words 


quickly. 


are 


all that can be 


Five to seven 


grasped 


14. Does your advertisement coép 
with the war effort? 
can you include a short message with- 


erate 


out detracting from 


the ad? 

15. Taking a series of your last 12 
advertisements, are you sure they fea 
ture the most important reasons for 
doing business with your company or 
buying your product? 

16. 
tisements, do you have enough variety 
of appeal, and do you maintain a fam- 


ily 


resemblance 


the 


good will? 


Here are the 27 
which aroused 


such a furor 


for building 


It 


effect 


in 


not, 


ot 


Again reviewing these adver- 


basic 


Townsend points 


the 


general advertising field a few years 


ago: 


Principle 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 
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10 
11 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


23 


24 


25 


Power 
Percentage 
Identification 5% 
Attention 25% 
Interest . 5% 
Proof 2% 
Timing 2% 
Good quality 3% 
The proposition 1% 
Consumer acceptance. 1% 
Personality—you 1% 
Sincerity 1% 
Focus 5% 
Poor quality 1% 
Loss 2% 
Who? — OH 
The request for action 2% 
Association s% 
The command to act 2% 
Aim 1% 
The main appeals 10% 
The instinct for life = 7“ 
The instinct to repro- 
duce life 5% 
The instinct for bod- 
ily comfort 5% 
The instinct for per- 
sonal importance a 
The instinct to enjoy 
the five senses ( 
Layout and _ illustra- 
tion ( 
Sequence 
Type 
7" 
944 
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While these specific points and their 
ratings aroused a bitter controversy, 
it now seems to be generally accepted 
that some kind of a check list im- 
proves the work of the most expert 
copy W riter. 


Sales Training 


We are soon to have a meeting on 
ales training and I would like to have 
wggestions or ideas that I can take to 
the conference. 

PRODUCT MANAGER 


Now is a good time to begin work 
on a sales and advertising manual if 
you do not have one. This manual 
should be a source book for your ad- 
vertising department and a guide to 
new salesmen. Generally speaking, 
dd salesmen will not spend much 
time on a manual of this kind. How- 
ever, they refer to it when some prob- 
km comes up with which they are not 
familiar. 

The simple type of sales manual 
covers every product of your com- 
pany, but not in great detail. The 
essential facts are given by product 
under a system of headings such as 
general description, limitations, speci- 
fications, uses, markets, possibilities, 
competition, etc. 

In order that the salesmen may be 
familiar with the contents of the man- 
wl, it is necessary to hold meetings, 
reviewing the manual page by page. 
Usually the sales or product manager 
will read the material on his particular 
products and production and other 
mecutives will be on hand to answer 
qestions. If you have a secretary 
m hand to record all questions and 
inswers, the manual may be rewritten 
« improved, and better informed 
ulesmen and a better manual will be 
wo important results of your meet- 
ng. 

Another great help to the salesmen 
‘to have them submit problems or 
questions that bother them from time 
9 time. After each salesman has sent 
ahis list, one problem or question is 
uken at a time, a sales bulletin is pre- 
pred dealing with it, and one bulletin 
‘mailed to the sales group every week 
until all of the subjects have been 
OVered. 

Another interesting method of sales 
‘aining began with a request by the 
manager that salesmen 
down the reasons why he 


Wvertising 
Write 


‘tought a company should buy a cer- 
ain product from his organization. 
sufficient time was given at a sales 
meetine for the men to do this, and 
when all of the reasons had been re- 
‘tved, a composite list was prepared 
ind senr to the men. Many of them 
‘ad to admit that some of the good 


‘asons were new to them and they 
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Postwar Population Map MI's 
Postwar Plans Editor, Arthur 
Pearce presents an extremely use- 
ful map, showing probable postwar 
population trends in the “areas of 
influence” of 137 important metro- 
politan centers. This appears on 
pages 46-47 of Modern Industry for 
March 15, 1944. » » Broad popula- 
tion shifts deserve important weight 
in assigning merchandising empha- 
sis, determining sales quotas, or- 
ganizing salesforces, allocating 
advertising, and locating outlets 
and warehousing facilities. Dr. 
Hauser, assistant director, U. S. 
Bureau of the Census forecast the 
metropolitan population shifts 
based on the registrations for ration 
books, March 1, 1943 and Census 
Bureau Data. » » Modern Industry 
in making this map, translated 
the data to an “area of trading 
influence” basis. A reprint is avail- 
able on request addressed to jla. 


Getting More Dough Employees 
can still be given raises in certain 
cases—a fact which should help 
many employers, especially those 
now struggling to hold their per- 
sonnel against lush inducements 
offered them. » » MI’s Washington 
Editor, Henry Ralph holds forth on 
page 145 of Modern Industry for 
March 15, 1944... and after a care- 
ful reading of this clean-cut pre- 
sentation you'll qualify as a legiti- 
mate expert any time this pay- 
question comes up. 


Low-down on Post-War Prices 
A study of several hundred com- 
panies making both industrial and 
consumer goods which MI staff- 


(“He 







editors conducted by mail and by 
personal interviews, is tabulated 
and interpreted on page 44 of Mod- 
ern Industry for March 15, 1944. 
» » As many expected, more than 
two-thirds of the companies reply- 
ing, predicted higher prices after 
the war than in 1941. » » The aver- 
age increase estimated is 18% 
above 1941 levels for the imme- 
diate reconversion period, and 
drops to an average of 13% over 
prewar prices for the long pull. » » 
Either figure is considerably below 
many price increases of from 25 
to 40% currently being talked 
about in the newspapers. » » Inter- 
estingly enough, from the data ac- 
cumulated and analyzed, the ap- 
praisals and reasons for them 
showed little if any variation due 
to size of company or geographic 
location. 


Employee Research A new man- 
agement technique is helping some 
alert plants right now to answer 
the toughest question in the entire 
industrial relations field — “What 
are employees thinking about?” 
» » Accurate analysis of the an- 
swers can set in motion realistic 
policies which will prevent strikes 
and disputes, reduce absenteeism, 
curtail accidents, promote loyalty 
and develop mutual worker-em- 
ployer benefits. » » Kirk Earnshaw, 
MI’s Industrial Relations Editor 
tells how leading plants are carry- 
ing on this type of work and what 
some of the findings and results 
actually are. His report will be 
found on page 48 of Modern Indus- 
try for March 15, 1944. 


APPROACH—with a Challenging Mind 


Modern Industry articles must contain useful, pinned-down, specific information. 
They must be timely, interesting . . . tell the story in understandable vivid lan- 


guage. The articles must have breadth, depth and perspective . . 


. and extreme 


economy of wordage—to render essential service on 8 major fronts*—to 50,000 
management men (first-readers exclusive of pass-a-long) in the 31,500 most 
important manufacturing plants in the nation. 


*LOWER COSTS—MORF OUTPUT: PLANNING MORF SALES; 


FMPLOYER-EMPLOYEF RELATIONS; 


TRENDS & MATERIALS; ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ; GOVERNMENT & INDUSTRY; 
PUBLIC POLICY AFFECTING INDUSTRY; NEWS INTERPRETATION, 


Modern Industry, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Selected from Modern Industry, March 15th, 1944 
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were glad to add them to their port 
However, the sales 
that the 


were of little value alone—that it was 


folio. manager 


wisely commented reasons 
the dramatic and interesting presenta 
tion which determines who is going to 
get the business. 


Now this 


the job of passing along to the men 


company is engaged in 
a full page elaboration of the reasons 
behind the reason, in order to make 
the most of cach point. 


Greatest Single Help 
For Sales Department 
have no 


While we immediate pressure 
tor sales and we are doing a certain 


“AUTOMOTIVE” IS 


amount ef coasting in the advertising de 
partment, | am looking for opportunities 
to increase sales volume of our company 


in the postwar period. I am _ particularly 
anxious to help our sales manager. May 
[ have your ideas on the subject? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


One of the great weaknesses in 
the sales management of many com- 
panies selling to industry lies in fail- 
ure to compile adequate records of 
If your company does 
not have good sales records, perhaps 
the best and most appreciated help 
that you could give at this time would 
a simple sales an- 


current sales. 


be to inaugurate 
alysis and call report sytem that could 


A BIG WORD NOW 


World War | Gave it Wheels; 
World War ll Added Wings 


Striking development of 
World War Il is the inflation 
of the word 
Now it covers wheels and 
wings and tanks and blitz 
attack. 

Striking example is the 
SAE Journal, which has con- 
verted to engineering war. It 
provides technical coverage 


“automotive.” 


of war-engineering develop- 
ments in the fields of aircraft 
and motor vehicles and ord- 
nance and other war equip- 
ment of land and sea and air. 


Striking opportunity is of- 
fered advertisers to reach 
key engineers and executives 
active in all automotive tech- 
nical fields through one com- 
prehensive publication, the 


SAE Journal. 









SAE Journal 


published by 
Society of Automotive Engineers 





29 West 39th Street 
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be started now and would be ‘un 
tioning perfectly by the time you er 
ter a competitive market. 


Some companies make an extr Cop) 
of their 
their advertising or analysis depart. 
ment. This department then posts th 
sales daily or monthly, by product 
on customer cards. It is only nece: 
sary to enlarge your present advertis 
ing department mailing list cards to 
take care of this. 


Then with one or more persons ir 
charge, depending upon the numbe: 
of customers and prospective custom. 
ers, you can watch sales carefully, 
report the time when repeat sale 
should be coming up, and in many 
other ways be of tremendous help tw 
your sales manager. 


High Pressure Selling 


As you know, high pressure selling x 
an abomination to buyers in every field 
certainly to space buyers. So far as! 
know, every space salesman 
innocence of any such selling 


pre ytests hic 


Have you ever come upon a definitior 
of what high pressure selling really is 
If we can define it perhaps we « 
avoid it 

SPACE SALESMAN 

It is not easy to define high pressure 
selling accurately because pressure 1s 
a matter of relativity. What may ap 
pear to one buyer to be uncomfort 
ably high pressure, will not be no- 
ticed at all by another, so the problem 
consists entirely of judging your man 
and playing your hand lightly or 
strongly to get the business. 


However, the following 
are often considered high pressure: 


practices 


1. Some buyers dislike to have : 
salesman bring in one or two addi 
tional executives of his company t 
surround him and work on him for an 
order. 


2. Some buyers resent 
calling on others in their plant above 
or below them in order to get thes 
other men to influence space buying 
We cannot understand this criticism 
because these very advertising or sales 
managers urge their own men to cal 
on everybody from the office boy t€ 
the chairman of the board ‘to gt 
business. 


salesmen 


3. Occasionally we hear about 
salesmen of large physical stature whe 


rise and stand over a buyer at certain 


times during the interview. mM 
buyers object to this method. 

While it is true that orders re * 
cured from certain buyers only »y 
hammer-and-tong methods, it 1s 2°8& 

: yrOK- 


ly a question of knowing you! 
pect and planning accordingly 
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A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * 330 W. 42d ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





inufacturers of equipment 


Predict many, of its leaders 


Increases in tonnages of coal are so vital to the war effort that coal 
mining receives liberal approval for equipment. 


Restrictions on the manufacture of machinery and equipment for mining have been 
kept to the minimum because of the absolute necessity for fuel production. It is 
estimated that expenditures to keep coal mining going at peak production during 1944 
will reach a total of $150,000,000 for face equipment, supplies and repair parts. 


The coal industry has had no war expansion. There will be no postwar 
over-capacity or surplus of coal. 


During World War One a great number of new mines were opened to supply the 
needed tonnage. In the present war, tonnages of existing mines have been vastly 
increased and few new mines opened. The industry is expected to produce 686,000,000 
tons in 1944. Despite record production, stock piles are shrinking through war needs. 
The war’s end will find need for much mine development, and continuing rapid output. 


There can be no “cut-backs” in the coal industry because of over- 
production or changing military requirements. 


The need for coal is so great that whether the war stops in 1944 or continues, there 
will be no reduction in the demand. Coal must be produced in as big tcnnages as 
possible as long as the war lasts and for years after it. 


Coal has always been, will always be our basic fuel. The manufacture 
of plastics, chemicals and probably gasoline from coal will demand 
millions of tons. 


Coal, besides furnishing heat and power will provide many postwar every day needs. 
It is now furnishing many chemicals for war, synthetic silk and rubber, drugs and 
plastics. An estimated 100,000,000 tons were chemically utilized in 1943, As our 
national oil reserves diminish, the probability for the use of vast tonnages of coal 
for making gasoline increases. 


COAL AGE will take your sales message to execu- 
tive and operating men throughout the entire coal 
industry. If you would like specific information as 
to market possibilities for your own products, we 
invite you to write us. 


ABC + ABP 




















[CONTINUED FROM Pace 116] 


Postwar Projections 


other lines of automotive goods and 
offered other services, and we called 
this “Super Service,” “Balanced Sell- 
ing,” or “One-Stop Service.” It all 
added up to about the same thing. The 
motorist was able to satisfy all of his 
sutomobile needs at one place of busi- 
ness, and the operator through “‘Bal- 
anced Selling” had an income from 
numerous sources and didn’t put all 


This 


certainly has paid off, and those sta- 


of his profit eggs in one basket. 





tions with the best set-ups were cush- 
ioned against the shock of wartime 
driving restrictions. 

Lubrication will continue to be the 
keystone of this type of service. It 
is the one service that brings in cus- 
tomers regularly, giving your service 
men an opportunity to inspect the 
cars and to develop leads for the sale 
of replacement accessories. Lubrica- 
tion should be the starting point and 
the foundation of your postwar plans 
—both for the profits to be derived 
from this service and also for its value 


in establishing a real “Sales Arena” 


In fact, VERY SOON, we 
expect to again be able 
to supply you with Swing- 


O-Ring binders. For catalogs, stock books, manuals—in fact, 
wherever loose leaf and flat opening covers are indicated, 


Swing-O-Ring is your best bet. 

















Here’s what Swing-O-Ring offers: 


® Multiple rings —(22 for 11” sheet) for far greater strength 


® Holes are small — less likely to tear 


® Standardized Punching — punches are available in principal cities for 


punching your sheets 


® Inexpensive — cost is comparable with first quality 3 ring binders 


® Light in weight — not bulky 


® Easy as pie to operate 


® Range of capacities — from a few sheets to a full 4" 


If you possibly can, plan your future requirements now, and let 
us help you while there is still a respectable selection of good 
cover stock—and because deliveries take so much longer. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


31 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


Catalog Covers, Ring Binders, Proposal Covers for Looseleaf 


and for Mechanical Binding 
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for merchandising 
other services. 


An Expanding Market 


The market for lubrication, and 
accessories will be much larger after 
the war. I venture that we will se 
an increase of at least 25 per cent per 
customer over 1941 (taken as the las 
prewar year), because of the conserva. 
tion lesson that the war has taught. 
When your service man recommends 
an oil drain or lubrication job, his 
customer is going to be more receptive 
to this need. 

Don’t forget, though, that you will 
have some competition for that bus- 
ness. Car dealers are becoming aware of 
the need for expansion of their service 
They have learned what 
happens to profits when there are no 
new cars to sell. Well, they’re going 
to hit lubrication hard, to get busi- 
ness from owners of all makes of cars. 
Chevrolet, for example, had a display 
advertisement on February 9, adver 
tising service for all makes of cars and 
all makes of trucks; this advertise- 
ment listed lubrication as one of their 


accessories and 


business. 


“six-point” specrals. 

In the period immediately follow- 
ing the war, the car dealer is going 
to remember the wartime lessons. He's 
going to continue to go after service 
business. There will be new cars 
available, of course, but not enough 
to satisfy the demand, and the car 
a good volume of 
contact 


dealer will want 
service business to keep in 
with his prospective customers. This 
should give you jobbers an idea. Some- 
body is going to sell car dealers lubn- 
cating oils, greases and fuel. It might 
just as well be you. 

I think we're going to see some fur- 
ther development in the field of en- 
gine tune-up and adjustment. The 
trend in repairing has been against 
heavy repairs and more to the rf 
placement of entire parts. A caf 
owner, for example, seldom has re 
pairs made on his carburetor, gener- 
ator, or starter. If such parts go bad, 
an entire unit is replaced and, in a few 
minutes, the car is back in tip-top 
shape. These replacements, along 
with adjustments, constitute what | 
call “screw driver, monkey rench, 
and pliers” tune-up, and I believe the 
motorist is going to expect our super 
stations to go a step farther than they 
have in the past ard provide this type 
of service. 

From an address before the noe 
Petroleum Marketers Conferencs 
Retains Butler Agency 

Phillip Andrews Publishing pany 
New York, publisher of Air N Res 
Tech, Air News Yearbooks and Ney 
Yearbook, has retained Butler ortis 
ing, New York, to conduct a pr 
research, advertising and mail pr 
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irs and : revolutions supposed to take place in the 194X house. 
vertise oddy Bullems & While other publications and some companies 
f their foolhardily predicted revolutions in the postwar house, 
we staked our reputation by proclaiming that nothing 
‘ollow of the kind would happen. 4 When we first came 
going , \MER | out boldly against the freely predicted revolutions, ours 
s. He's nn YC u was not the popular viewpoint in the industry. We 
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POST WAR 
DIESEL MARKET 


SURVEY FREE 


Widely press 
and business magazines “The 
Post War Diesel Market” by 
Charles F. Foell, Editor of 
DIESEL POWER AND DIESEL 
TRANSPORTATION, staff, 


is now free to you for the asking. 





quoted by the 


and 


Foell 14-page 


report in response to the insist- 


produced this 


ent demands of manufacturers, 
engineers, designers and dealers 
required by the 


He had received 


in equipment 
Diesel industry. 
many requests by letter, phone 
and telegram for such informa- 
tion and prepared his report to 
answer all questions being sent 


direct to “Diesel Headquarters.” 


It is equally valuable to firms 


now a part of the Diesel in- 
dustry and to others who pro- 
pose to explore the limitless 


possibilities of the Diesel as a 


post war business building 
factor. 
For a free copy by return 


mail send your request on your 


company letterhead to— 


DIESEL 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


192 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





WOMEN 


Intimate word sketches of women active 





IN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


By HENRIETTA V. STERN 


in field of industrial advertising and marketing 
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@ IN THE BEGINNING it looked 
pretty doubtful whether Ferne Dwel- 
ley would get the job. She just wasn’t 
the type. In fact she was just the oppo- 
site of the specifications that H. A. 
Tomkins, president of Tomkins-John- 
son Company, of Jackson, Michigan, 
had given the high school. He had 
asked for a boy. And they sent him 
a girl. However, she was a convinc- 
ing talker and Mr. Tomkins agreed 
to let her have a try at the job at 
least. He wanted someone to start in 
on mechanical drawing and work into 
design. 

So the girl started to work on auto- 
matic rivet setting machines and 
clinch nut setting machines, die sink- 
ing milling cutters, air cylinders and 
controls. She was good at it. The 
design end of the job came through 
as a matter of course without any 
trouble. 

Ten years later it was natural for 
Ferne Dwelley to step from collecting 
and arranging technical information 
into supervision of the company’s 
product literature. By the time an- 
other eight years had passed she was 
handling all the company’s adver- 
tising. 

The completeness of the engineer- 
ing data in Tomkins-Johnson litera- 
ture reflects the excellent background 
Miss Dwelley acquired in her previous 
work. This ranged from collection of 
the material through design, layout, 
copywriting, art direction, plate buy- 
ing, and supervision of printing to 
the distribution of the literature. The 
design and laYout interested her most. 

About 18 oppor- 
tunity presented itself to move closer 
to a place where she could indulge 
her love of art museums, a good li- 
brary, concerts, and lectures. So she 
went with Vickers, Incorporated, of 
Detroit, where she is today, handling 
sales promotional research on_hy- 
draulic units. These have a wide ap- 
plication in such fields as petroleum, 
mining, textile, food, ceramics and 
plastics. She correlates information 
of a technical, as well as a sales pro- 
motional nature on new developments 
and improvements in the field. 


mont hs ago an 


Miss Dwelley has two main avoca- 


tions: one is what she terms “‘ama- 





Fern P. Dwelley 


teur landscape architecture” for want 
of a better name for her love of 
sketching trees. Their beauty of line 
is a never-ending source of pleasure 
to her, and her sketches reveal it. Her 
other hobby is music. Her favorite 
composer at one moment is Brahms, 
for his C Minor Symphony; but at 
another, it is Tchaikowsky for the 
B Flat Concerto, particularly in the 
closing part of the first movement. 
At other times it may be Debussy, 
Sibelius, Chopin, or even Cole Porter. 
She is trying awfully hard to like the 
moderns but so far hasn’t had much 
success, with the exception noted. 
There are two nephews who have 
a particular place in Ferne Dwelley’s 


heart. She says about them: “There 

2 , - y | r an 

is one advantage to being only 
never 


aunt; singing their praises can 
be taken for bragging since | have 


nothing to do with what swell! persons 
these kids are.” It’s modest of her 
to disclaim any of the credit, but 
many of us recall ideals first in lanted 


by a kind and loving aunt. 





Hendrickson Appointed 


James C. Hendrickson, wh« bee! 
associated with the chain indust: f 
years, has been appointed gen 
manager of International Chai: Mig 
Company, York, Pa 
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INDUS 


BUSINESS 






IF YOu just don’t care, you might pick your 
business magazine because its paper makes 
the best airplanes. 


oR IF You like games, you might catch the 
right one with “Fish Pond.”” We'd bet you 
won't... 








OR, IF YOU‘VE got a leaning for it, pick 
the magazine with widest margins for 
doodling... 


BUT IF YOU'RE scrious about wanting the 
real leader, and no mistakes, then look for 


the business magazine which: 


i ee 


oe thaethentttctagtmntitaatinitamatinatatinthnatat Mu on 2. 
m ~ 








2. Has greatest reader response 
3. Costs less per reader 


Choose the leader... 


figures—detailed and interesting—are available to support all NATION'S 
claims. Write or phone any Nation's Business office—New York City 17, 
ton Avenue, (Mohawk 4-3450) ; Chicago 3, 38 South Dearborn, (Central 
veland 15, 648 Hanna Building, (Cherry 7850) ; Atlanta 14, Walter Meeks, 
ta Avenue, (Walnut 6674); San Francisco 4, Blanchard-Nichols, 100 Bush 
rfield 8930); Los Angeles 12, Blanchard-Nichols, 448 South Hill Street, 
3466) ; Washington 6, 1615 H Street, N. W., (National 2380). 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 38] 


Fifth Freedom 


ernments should henceforth be com- 
pletely divorced from business is of 
course, foolish. Business would be the 
first to demand the continuance of 
many types of government assistance 
and regulation. 


What we are really concerned about 
is the extent to which business may be 
regulated and competed with by gov- 
ernment without destroying the essen- 
tials of the system of private enter- 
prise. At one extreme we might have 
a completely unregimented economy, 


in which no standards or rules of the 
game are set by government, in which 
no limits are imposed on_ business 
practices and in which the only regu- 
latory force is private business com- 
petition. 

At the opposite extreme we might 
have a system of complete government 
ownership or government supervision 
or control over business activities, in 
which private business initiative would 
be supplanted by government initia- 
tive, in which the state would decide 
for the people what commodities 
should be produced, and in what rela- 
tive quantities. These extreme types 
of economic and social organization 


embody fundamentally divergent phil- 








plans. 


names we haven't seen in 


obvious. 


still in business 


and still friendly 


WORKER. 


CoomPETITION ! 


T has been said, what you do tomorrow may depend on 
what your competition does today. 


competitors influences your advertising as well as your sales 


In the heating, ventilating, air conditioning, and sheet 
metal industries we find many familiar names appearing in 
the advertising pages of SHEET METAL WORKER now 
many a moon. 
With the slackening off of war orders competition 
will again be a vital factor in business. 
manufacturers are reminding our readers 
rated dealers, contractors, and wholesalers 
still planning to serve them after the war 


they are building good will. 


You can do this by a regular advertising campaign in the 
oldest publication in the industry 
Let us tell you more about this important mar- 


ket and how it can help you make sales now or later on. 


The action of your 


The reason is 
These far-sighted 


progressive, well 


that they are 


SHEET METAL 





Sheet 
Metal 
Worker 


wholesalers. 





The oldest publication in the field. Established 1874. 
Edited by Edwin A. Seott, an acknowledged and well- 
known authority in this industry for 30 years. Members 
of the ABC and ABP with a circulation among the real 
buying powers and influential dealers, contractors and 
list of advertisers in SHEET METAL 
WORKER reads like a list of Who's Who in the indus 
try. Why not have your name included? 














Sheet Metal Worker 


45 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





BRyant 9-4977 
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osophies. Whatever their respective 
merits they are inherently inconsistent, 


I believe that no considerable body 
of opinion in this country favors 
either of these extremes. No responsi- 
ble group of business men would en- 
dorse a program designed to eliminate 
every vestige of governmental super- 
vision over the organization and con- 
duct of business operations. And cer. 
tainly no political party would risk 
its future on such a program. The 
opposite extreme—complete  govern- 
ment ownership and control—only the 
Communist party would advocate. 
The Socialist party platform is a milk 
and water affair, with government 
ownership and control limited to a 
comparatively few segments of the 
economy. 

The present Democratic party, 
through its representatives, has te- 
peatedly placed itself on record as 
being strongly in favor of free enter- 
prise, with the role of government 
that of supervisor and codrdinator. 
Whatever reservations may be held 
with respect to this commitment, I 
think we can put it down as a cer- 
tainty that the present administration 
accords a much larger place to private 
enterprise now than before the war. 


The advent of a new war, it was 
widely feared, would seal the fate of 
the private enterprise system. A war 
inevitably means a great increase in 
governmental controls in the interest 
of effective mobilization; and, once 
these controls were developed, it was 
argued, they would never be released. 
In short, it was assumed that the regi- 
mentation of preceding years would 
simply be extended to all phases of 
the economy, with the controls made 
permanent. 


There appears to be little doubt 
that many individuals within the gov- 
ernment hoped and confidently ex- 
pected that such might be the out- 
come. But if my appraisal of current 
trends is correct the pendulum has 
of late been swinging strongly in the 
opposite direction. 


Reasons for Reaction 


Two factors are chiefly responsible 
for this change. The first is the re- 
markable achievement of private busi- 
ness in providing the sinews of wat. 
Production has been expanded beyond 
hopes; prices of manufactured goods 
have been held in restraint, notwith- 
standing great advances in the basic 
elements of costs—wage rates and 
farm raw material prices—and, except 
in isolated cases, profits have remained 
at modest levels. 

The second factor, less significant 


but none the less important, has been 
the inevitable accumulation of pub- 
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It takes tons 
of PAPER 
to light a city 








Paper charts in generating plants and substations enable the op- 
erators to govern the flow of electricity. Paper instrument graphs K ‘ M 4 % ae LY 
aid in providing power every minute of the day and night. 

Without transmission, conversion, and distribution records . . . 


without load diagrams, daily operating reports and all the other C LA R K 
vital pieces of paper, a modern electric power system would be 
completely paralyzed. 

In a single year the power industry needs over 20,000,000 Cc 0 R P 0 RATI 0 N 
pounds of paper for 3,500 different uses—not to mention the 


familiar monthly bills which, if laid end to end, would wrap NEENAH. WISCONSIN 
twice around the world! 








Clark 


RESEARCH In producing Levelcoat Printing Papers during the war, at 
. Kimberly-Clark the keynote is conservation of our nation’s 


critical resources 


GY ‘ - aM 
-ouetcoal PRINTING PAPFRS But, while conserving, Kimberly-Clark is dedicated to the 


manufacture of the highest quality Levelcoat it is possible to 
/N WARTIME make under wartime conditions. "TRADE MARK 
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lic grievances against essential war- 
time regulatory agencies. Many of 
these grievances merely reflect per- 
sonal annoyance that one’s individual 
freedom should be interfered with, 
even in wartime. Others result from 
incompetency, and especially incon- 
sistency, in administration. In any 
case, the public, to use the vernacu- 
lar, “has been getting fed up.” 

In contemplating the shifting tides, 
it is of interest to note that the three 
agencies within the government, 
which, early in the war, were most 
interested in cementing wartime con- 
trols and in planning a postwar eco- 


nomic world dominated by govern- 
ment and supported by government 
deficit financing, namely, the National 
Resources Planning Board, Board of 
Economic Warfare, and the OPA, have 
been extensively deflated. The Plan- 
ning Board has been abolished by con- 
gressional action. Within the admin- 
istration, as well as in Congress, there 
has been a considerable retreat from 
the extreme positions held early in the 
war. 

Contributing to the change in na- 
tional attitude has been the great em- 
phasis which the war itself has placed 
upon the concept of freedom. One 
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cannot continuously extol the virtues 
of the basic freedoms without uncon- 
sciously recognizing that freedom of 
business enterprise may also have its 
redeeming features. Indeed, it is only 
a short psychological step from this 
conception to the proposition that a 
primary purpose of war is to save the 
good old system of private enterprise, 
The great problem is to find 
middle ground, in which the initiative 
and drive of private enterprise can be 
preserved, while at the same time 
abuses of power on the part of strong- 
ly entrenched groups—whether indus- 
trial, agricultural, or labor—can be 
prevented. This can be achieved only 
by the formulation of a consistent, 
integrated national policy. 


I shall not attempt here to outline 
the elements of a comprehensive, co- 
ordinated national economic program. 
I will, however, stress two or three 
fundamental aspects of the problem. 


Crux of Problem 


First, I point out that the policies 
laid down for handling demobiliza- 
tion and readjustment will have a pro- 
found effect upon our whole future. 
If government-owned plants are re- 
tained and used to compete with or 
otherwise control private companies, a 
cold chill will sweep over the entire 
enterprise system, for it would fore- 
cast a continuous drift into sfatism 
and would intensify confusion at the 
very moment when a resurgence of 
confidence is a prime essential. Of 
similar importance are the principles 
adopted in connection with the dis- 
position or liquidation of the huge ac- 
cumulating surpluses. If these are 
used as competitive weapons or if 
differential treatment is accorded vari- 
ous classes of purchasers, they can 
become destructive in their effects. 

Two theories exist as to the basic 
principle on which commodity sur- 
pluses should be handled. One group 
holds that they should be thrown on 
the markets and sold immediately for 
what they will bring. This way the 
Treasury would get salvage mone) 
quickly, the public would get cheap 
goods, and the markets would soon be 
freed from an overhanging threat. An- 
other view is that because of the tre- 
mendous volume of potential sur- 
pluses any attempt at summary dis- 
posal on an auction sale basis would 
demoralize commercial markets and 
the price structure at the very time 
when stability of conditions is of the 
utmost importance as an encourage 
ment to resumption of producti and 
the provision of employment. 

Market demoralization and p: 
flation at a time when production © 
for new output are still on a Mg 
level will retard production anc em- 


de- 
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ployment—which are the first essen- 
tials. Moreover, the markets will not 
necessarily be cleared of these prod- 
ucts and the threat of future com- 
petition removed. They will be bought 
by speculators who may be expected 
to hold substantial supplies for a 
more favorable price situation later on. 

Experience after World War I 
clearly supports the view that gradual 
and orderly disposition of surplus 
products is desirable, whether such 
surpluses are in this country or in 
foreign parts. 

In any case, we may expect that 
disposition of surpluses will be han- 
dled in accordance with the broad 
general principle that a minimum of 
interference with the resumption of 
production and employment under 
private auspices is the first require- 
ment. 

In connection with this vital prob- 
lem of readjustment, one cannot over- 
estimate the importance of an early 
establishment of essential administra- 
tive machinery. It should be kept in 
mind that there are two phases of this 
problem of releasing materials. One 
is the re-allocation of raw materials 
from war production to civilian pro- 
duction as fast as war requirements 
permit. This can be readily—indeed 
almost automatically—handled by the 


You will 


customers will need you. 


need former 


War Production Board. To the degree 
that essential materials can be made 
available before the ultimate end of 
the war—to that extent the process 
of readjustment will be behind us and 
the shock of war’s end be reduced. 

The second problem—disposing of 
surplus finished products—is not a 
part of the WPB’s normal assignment. 
Such goods are in the hands of the 
Services and are normally disposed of 
by each Service, as changing needs per- 
mit—but in the light of no guiding 
policy as to the effects of dumping 
upon the economy in general. It is 
obviously essential that surplus dis- 
posal by the various Services be con- 
ducted as a codrdinated program and 
in the light of common principles. 
Otherwise nothing but confusion can 
result. 

Administrative plans and also en- 
abling and controlling legislation are 
now being formulated. Moreover, | 
believe we are assured that the admin- 
istration will be in capable hands and 
will work in conjunction with the 
various Services. 

The changing war production pro- 
gram carries with it corresponding 
changes in the estimates of over-all 
war costs. It is already evident that 
total expenditures for the current fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944, will be 
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about 10 billion below the orivinal 
official estimates. Moreover, the net 
deficit will be at least 16 billion Jess 
than originally estimated and it will be 
smaller than in the year preceding. 


The Public Debt 


Summarizing the fiscal outlook in 
terms of the growth of the public 
debt, it now appears that instead of 
the 210 billion originally estimated 
for June 30 next, the total is likely 
to be well under 200 billion, perhaps 
as low as 190 billion. Current esti- 
mates for expenditures and debt in- 
crease during the coming fiscal year 
may be greatly reduced, depending 
upon the extent to which the war 
production and general military pro- 
gram is readjusted in the light of the 
changing war situation. | 








The time is not yet ripe for gaug- 
ing the ultimate size of the public 
debt or the prospect for achieving 
and maintaining fiscal stability after 
the war. We must be content for the 
moment with observing that the 
growth of the debt is likely to be 
much less than had been feared. Even 
so, we shall inevitably be faced with 
a difficult problem of achieving and 
maintaining a balanced budget in the 
early postwar years. 

It is my view that several years will 
be required for achieving a sound, 
stable fiscal situation. The important 
requirement is to have a definite 
program which will carry us steadily 
in the right direction. 


Real progress has been made in re- gy 
cent months towards a clearer appre- Bf 
ciation of the importance of restrict- 1 
ing the growth of the public debt 


during the war as much as possible 
and of achieving fiscal stability as an 
essential foundation for long-term 
financial commitments and the expan- 
sion of industry and employment. | 
feel sure that the engaging philosophy 
that we can solve all our problems by 
the unlimited use of public credit has 
had its day. Most of the former ¢x- 
ponents of this philosophy are now 
rapidly retreating from the extreme 
positions formerly held. 
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Geared to fast accurate reporting, The Review is 3-column 
tabloid format, offering standard advertising units of 1/9 
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Covering more than 28 specific fields in the metal producing 
and metal working industries, certain ideal locations are now 
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lectures of the American Society for Metals 

secre and the important regional and annual ac- 
re ue fivities of other engineering groups will be 
reviewed and calendared for the future. 
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Pages 
industrial Group 1944 1943 
Aero Digest (semi-mo.) 372 396 
Air Conditioning & Re 

frigeration News (w) 

(11% x16) 37 
American Aviation (bi-w) 115 
American Builder 84 
American City 76 55 
American Machinist (bi- 

w) ® +727 *527 
Architecturai Forum 125 73 
Architectural Record 96 56 
Automotive & Aviation 

Industries (bi-w) 113 294 
Aviation 302 260 
Bakers’ Helper (e.0.w.) 133 92 
Brick & Clay Record $°34 *22 
Bus Transportation 123 S6 
The Canner (w) S* 118 *65 
Ceramic Industry *39 *31 
Chemical & engineering 

News 81 63 
Chemical Industries *92 *78 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering 18 242 
Civil Engineering ot) 27 
Coal Age 112 87 
Construction Digest (bi 

w) +100 60 
Construction Methods (9x 

12) 124 96 
Contractor & Engineers 

Monthly (9%x14) 18 38 
Cotton 138 106 
Diesel Progress (8% x11) 75 56 
Klectris Light & Power 71 5 
tlectrical Contracting 112 N4 
Electrical South 11 32 
Electrical West 67 14 
Mlectrical World (w) 215 196 
Electronics 313 200 
Engineering & Mining 

Journal 107 93 
Engineering News-Record 

(iw) *1312 $299 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance 329 270 
Fire Engineering 9 ‘1 
Food Industries 125 105 
The Foundry 167 146 
Gia 27 29 
(ia \ge (bi-w) *66 *49 
Heating, Piping & Air 

Conditioning 117 S4 
Heating & Ventilating 55 29 
Incustrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (two editions) 14% Lt 
Industrial Finishing (4% x 

fily) 70 54 
Industry & Power 126 111 
Industry & Welding (4% 

xObe) 53 17 
Iron Age (w) *)647 *605 
Laundry Age (semi-mo) *53 *48 
Machine Design 208 156 
Machine Tool Biue Book 

(4%ex6! 353 t0O8 
Machinery $339 a1 
Manufacturer he rd AD 30 
Maringe Engineering & 

Shipping Review 95 237 
Mechanical Engineering 101 i+ 
Mechan ition (41 16x 

75/16) 68 62 
Metal Fini ing 72 54 
Metal Progr: 140 116 
Metals and Alloy 180 150 
Mill & Factory 289 238 
Mill Supplies 206 159 





Pages 
1944 1943 
Mining and Metallurgy 23 23 
Modern Machine Shop 

(4% x64) peGuenates ae 333 310 
Modern Packaging 140 62 
Modern Plastics .... *158 *91 
National Bottlers’' Gazette 114 76 
National Petroleum News = 

(w) sues 100 i2 
National Provisioner (w) 103 83 
Oil & Gas Journal (w).. -§*) 440 §*359 
Oil We ekly 0, re *1|202 *t141 
Paper Industry & Paper 

World see vi 90 10 
Paper Mill News (w)..... §75 $5: 
Paper Trade Journal (w) *127 *92 
Pencil Points , ‘ 57 41 
Petroleum Engineer .... $193 $15 
Petroleum Refiner 9S 143 
Pit & Quarry *106 *83 
Powe! een eeees 256 224 
Power Plant Engineering 135 113 
Practical Builder (10%x15) 23 14 
Printing ; 57 44 
Product Engineering ‘ *348 *23% 
Products Finishing (4%x 

644) ‘ 45 40 
Purchasing 252 181 
Railway Age (w) 241 200 
Railway Purchases & 

Stores ; 112 93 
Roads & Streets 74 4 
Rock Products 6S 65 
Southern Power & Indus- 

try 120 S4 
Steel (w) a3 439 1429 
Supervision 21 15 
Telephone Engineer , 17 37 
Telephony (w) ‘ *|/85 *s0 
Textile World . 143 116 
Timberman *60 *51 
Tool & Die Journal (44x 

7%) 70 143 
Tool Engineer ; 171 171 
Water Works Engineer- 

ing (bi-w) 53 47 
Water Works & Sewerage 44 36 
Welding Engineer scares & §87 §76 
Western Construction 

News 103 79 
Wood Worker 58 45 
Woodworking Digest (4% 

xfitg) : oeeer *87 *65 

Se . cewnnnes 15,248 12,203 

Trade Group 
American Artisan 6 40 
American Druggist 119 102 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 

(semi-mo) , sec 113 zo 
Building Supply News 67 4% 
Chain Store Age 

Administration Edition 

Combination 23 9 

Druggist [dition 112 69 

Fountain Restaurant 9 S 

General Merchandise 

Variety Store Editions 9% 66 

Grocery Editions 90 60 
Commercial Car Journal 153 113 
Domestic Engineering 113 68 
Electrical Merchandising 

(9x12) 72 85 
Farm Implement News 

(bi-w) 7121 H4 
Geyer's Topics 62 3 
Glass Digest “4 11 
Hardware Age (bi-w) +280 144 
Jewelers’ Circular The 

Keystone 142 94 


Business Papers Close First Quarter 
with Advertising 31.7% Over 1943 


Final count at the end of the first 
of 1944 placed the gain in 
157 
ness papers comprising this tabulation, 


quarter 
advertising volume of the busi- 
at 31.7 per cent above the aggregate 
of the comparable quarter of 1943. 
The actual was a 
moderately high 14,120. 


increase in pages 
March issues of this representative 
comfortable increase 
1943, 


group showed a 
of 30.4 per cent over March, 


797 


a page gain of 4, 


The industrial group of 101 papers 
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trailed the field with an increase of 
25.0 per cent in March issues, thus 
leveling off its 1944 cumulative gain 
to 27.6 per cent. 

Total increase for March issues in 
the trade paper category remained at 
a high level. The 30 publications re- 
ported a rise of 51.3 per cent over 
last year, and showed an increase of 
47.6 per cent for the quarter. 

The 10 papers reporting in the ex- 
port classification continued to show 
a more than doubled increase over the 


Advertising Volume for March Issues of Business Papers 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10 type page 
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1944 1943 
Men's Aprarel Reporter 
(OMILGG) cc cccccccccccess 101 70 
Motor ITtyere ere. 108 % 
Motor Age patgbuden 82 48 
NJ (National Jeweler) 
(54% x7%) Letuneewene 183 %5 






Office Appliances 
10) veeees 117 9 





Plumbing & Heating 


























Cee, eee ; 30 
Sheet Metal Worker ... 44 , 
Southern Automotive 

Journal ~ re 81 47 Pu 
Southern Hardware : 74 {7 
Sporting Goods Dealer. 71 
Syndicate Store Merchan- 

diser (4%x6%) , 89 f 
Underwear and Hosiery 

Review .. , ~~ 114 a9 
Wholesaler’s Salesman . 60 37 

SOG. asses eee ere 2,800 1,85 

Export Gro 
American Automobile 

(Overseas Edition) 55 37 
American Exporter aa 269 176 
Automovil Americano 74 56 
Caminos Y Calles (bi-mo) 29 16 
Farmaceutico =< 65 48 
Hacienda (two editions). 97 74 
Ingeniera’ Internacional 

Construccion . one 66 52 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Industria .. . - 125 74 
Oficina Mecanica Moderna 

CREP COTEN DD cc cdsdesveres 106 6 
Petroleo Interamericano 

(bi-mo) a 4 GF 
Revista Aerea Latino 

America ; aD 2a 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4 5/16x7 3/16) aa ai 27 21 
Taller Mecanico Moderno 

(quarterly) 10+ x 

Total — on 1,160 Ti 

Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (10% 

EEG ss jeke oN : 180 124 
American Funeral Director 37 35 
American Restaurant ; 5S 36) 

D and W ‘me iawee on 66 i ioe 
Hospital Management . 67 3 
Hotel Management ‘ 57 3 
Industrial Marketing - 105 85 
Medical Economics (44x 

6%) rane 118 8 
Modern Beauty Shop : S0) 4 
Modern Hospital 174 im | 
Nation's Schools ete hf | 
Occupational Hazards (4% 

x642) as ' 2 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x 

rr patil niente 141 11 
Restaurant Management 
School Management (91x 

11%) : 17 l 
Traffic World (w) : $115 $11 v 

Total 1,358 99 IRCRA 

$Includes Special issue. *Include 1 ope 
classified advertising Last issue es n the 
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business carried in like 
1943 issues. Total gain for Mare 
was 62.0 per cent, while th< three 
months’ increase reached 52.5 per cent 

The volume gain in March issue 
over those of last year in the clas 
group stood at 36.5 per cent. The 
16 publications comprising this div! 
sion showed three-months’ gain ° 
36.8 per cent over the 1943 quarter. 
cabula 


rcent 


amount of 













month’s 





In reporting last 
tion, a portion of the total 
age gains of the various groups We 
computed erroneously. These ngutt 
have been corrected on the ndin 
records in order to insure the accuf 
acy of this and future reports 
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housands of airports all over the world . . . each a point-of- sie for 
your products, not only now, but POSTWAR. Read the facts: HOW THE AVIATION 


IRCRAFT and airport maintenance and Its success astonished even us. Aviation 
\nceart a ts onished even us. Aviation INDUSTRY WILL EXPAND 


operation are a class apart. Just as laintenance, in first 3 issues, has 
athe automotive field— manufacture hung up an all-time record for advertis- AFTER THE WAR: 
ce do not go hand-in-hand. Each ing volume in a new industrial publica- 
‘independent of the other. tion. No less than 204 advertisers placed The aviation industry, 
a total of over 275 pages. postwar, will be largely 
Today Aviation Maintenance is recog- pmernepci neg the men now 
' — 4 ized as the onlv publicati hich sells engaged in maintenance 
lrers, sales executives and “fans.” nized as the onty publication which sells rork. Probableshiftsof per 
ee =" the men who “keep ’em flying.” Its circu- work. Frobabiesniits of per- 
until recently, no publication 4 : 7.5 sonnel betwee ‘litary 
af eae. ‘ lation of over 15,000, strictly controlled sonne etween military, 
maintenance men, a a group, kr p Pr ’ ly sommereial and private 
delivers for the first time the vast avia- commercial and private 
tion maintenance market which every aircraft are shown below: 
realized this, we made a 12- advertiser in the field has been missing. 
vey of leading aviation mag- These are the men you must sell and 
t showed only 2.1% to 10.4% of keep selling. 

content devoted to maintenance. Paper limitations make it imperative 
December we published the first _ gh ung on ecen enemy ee aan 
, : : : or-Mags ation, 205 East 42n 

the only publication which {0nMover-Mast ~orporation, 
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pe tt, Mer oc Pe 4 eee Chicago 1, Illinois; Leader Buildinz, Cleveland 
arket—Aviation Maintenance. 14; Duncan A. Scott & Co., West Coast 
circulation method solved the Representative, Mills Building, San Francisco 
of coverage. 4, Western Pacific Building , Los Angeles 15. 
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you can’t reach the aviation main- 
lance market by talking to manufac- 
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PACKINGTOWN 





If you have something to sell 
to packing plants and sausage 
manufacturers, now is the time 
to sell them. For they are in 
great need of all sorts of sup- 
plies and equipment to main- 
tain the vast production neces- 
sary to feed America, her Al- 
lies and liberated countries. 
And WPB has increased their 
quota 35% over 1943. 


Packingtown will be in a boom 
period for a long time, for even 
after peace there will be vast 
numbers of people throughout 
the world to be fed by America. 


Tell your sales story now to 
the important people in the in- 
dustry those who do the 
buying .. . through its official 
publication. Write us today for 
full information and a copy of 
“A Vital Industry.” 
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Food Field since 


407 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Ill. 
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LETTERS 





TO THE EDITOR 


Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their views on 
subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which may be of 
interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publication must be 
signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if requested 





NON-HELPFUL COPY 


To tHe Eprror: I’m stopped right 
slap-bang in the middle of a client 
report, but I’ve got to get this off my 
chest. 

What stopped me is a paragraph 
quoting a midwestern farmer with 
respect to his reading of a farm paper. 
It’s staring at me from the page right 
now. 


It says: 


There’s too darn many advertisements 
in that don't help any. We 
farmers have to go to our own dealers to 
find out what we are allowed. I can’t see 
any sense in an advertisement such as 
this. 

If that were an unusual comment, | 
wouldn’t bother to pass it along. 
We’re getting it over and over, in the 
highways and byways. We're getting 
it in spite of the fact that we are not 
asking a thing about advertising, but 
only about the reading of editorial. 
It reflects an unmistakable and definite 
reader point of view. 

I call your attention to three re- 
sounding words in the above quota- 
tion—"“don’t help any.” And let’s 
write that word HELP in caps. 


It would amaze most fifteen per 
centers—on both sides—to know that 
readers actually expect to get HELP 
out of advertisements. We know it, 
but then we're just plain, dumb re- 
search people. 

Over, and over, and over, people 
are asking us, “Why do advertisers 
advertise things we can’t buy?” 

Here’s your goose, Mr. Advertiser 
AND Mr. Publisher! The famous 
goose that lays the golden eggs! The 
blessed, glorified, and osculated Con- 
sumer! 


She’s still a very healthy goose. 
She’ll live. But right now she’s get- 
ting a little sick to her stomach and 
the sickness is working down toward 
the ovaries. 

It’s too darn bad that most 
advertisers AND publishers fail to 
recognize that Advertising is Reading 
Matter. The reader doesn’t put them 
into two separate compartments in 
his mind. And he holds the publisher 


accountable for everything between 


just 
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the covers of his book, including the 
advertising. 

So if I were a publisher and knew 
this, I'd do something about it. 


First I think I’d run a real down- 
to-earth article or a series of them 
telling the reader something about 
the function and the economics of 
wartime advertising (hoping to Go 
that some advertisers would read ig 
too.) Only I wouldn’t speak either 
of “function” or “economics.” 

Then (out of consideration to both 
my geese and my ganders) I'd set u 
some pretty stiff rules on the accepta- 
bility of advertising copy, based o1 
only one criterion: their el pfulness 
to my readers. 

But of course, I’m not a publisher. 

And if I were an advertiser, I'd just 
pray. And the burden of my prayer 
would be, “Lord, help me to make 
my advertising more helpful to my 
customers, and to keep from making 
any of them mad.” 


After all, there should be a lot of 
things to advertise besides goods you 
haven’t got to sell. 

R. O. EastTMAN, 


The Eastman Research Organization, 
New York. 


- . 


SCIENTIFIC DISTRIBUTION 


To tHE Eprror: I should like 
call your attention to “Scientific 
Methods of Disrtibution,” by Fenton 
B. Turck and William E. Hill, Turck, 
Hill & Company, Inc., New York, in 
the March issue of Mechanical Engi- 
neering; also the editorial regarding 't- 









We quote, “Distribution is the neg- 
lected child of science . . . the object 
of all production is distribution . -- 


distribution costs have risen readily 
during the very time that production 
costs have been steadily dropping - - 
Distribution now requires th well- 
known as ‘59 cents of the consumers 


dollar’ . . . The reduction of that pro 
portion is the greatest challenge 
the engineering mind . . . Reduced ® 
its essence, this contrast is one 

mn the 


accurate tools for measurement: 


one hand, and a lack of appreciation 


1944 


Here's A Suggestion... 


UST as your plant men, superintendents, engineers, read the adver- 


tising and are influenced or left cold in choice of the industrial prod- 


be of ucts made by other plants, so the men in similar positions in those 
vust be a 1 : 
juested other plants are the readers of your advertising and are similarly influ- 


enced. Right? 






























ing the It follows that the likes and dislikes, the planning and action timing of 


your own plant men constitute a first class index that you can use in plan- 
d knew 


. ning, timing, and placing your advertising copy. On this basis we suggest— 


down- 
them 
about 
nics of 
to God 
read it 


- either 


Ask Your Own Plant Men... 


SK their opinion of what makes advertising click with them. Learn 
to both ° . . . . 
‘alk add if they are checking now for the equipment and materials that will 
ccepta- 
sed on ; ; ; 
fulness list of your products’ qualifications and ask them to add another dozen. 


produce and be incorporated in your postwar products. Give them your 


Name any weaknesses you have found in your field reports and ask them 


blisher. : > ; : ; 
“just to kill them. Use their purchasing viewpoint to help your own selling 
prayer effort. And while you are doing these things ask them. . . 


| make 
to my 
naking 


lot of 


hats About 1EN... 





ie W J HAT they tell you on this last score will be directly indicative 

York. of the opinion of more than 40,000 other plant men who are 
reading Industrial Equipment News as their original product information 
service, looking through its pages for the things they need in plant and 

oe product. 

‘enton 

-_ For complete details ask for IEN’S Media Data File 

wrk, | 

Engi- 

ing it. 

e neg- = 

object WOUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 

cod | Ps 

uction i=) ° 

«il 4ge¢)| Industrial Equipment News 

mer S@ | == at ait : 

ee Fe THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

ed to oa] = 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

1e Ol Sraise |= 
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WAR PLANT Pass 
Admit 


will get you in...- 


ANp right into the depart- 
ment where your material 
is used—or should be used. 
It does this in two ways: 


1. By way of the front 
office, where the owner, 
plant manager, superin- 
tendent, or engineer is. 


2. By way of the man’s 
home who is either super- 
intendent, engineer, fore- 
man, set-up man or op- 
erator. 


Your advertising messages 
to the Production Turning 
and Threading industry are 
seen by key men, the men 
you would like your sales 
representatives to contact. 
They buy, specify or in- 
fluence the buying of ma- 
chines, tools, materials, cut- 
ting oil, accessories, gages 
and inspection equipment 
and the industry potential is 
enormous. 


A new circulation Factfile is 
now available. It gives com- 
plete information. Your 
copy will be sent promptly 


upon request. 


Screw Machine 
Engineering 


PUBLISHE y 
SCREW MACHINE 
PUBLISHING CO., INC 
45 EXCHANGE STREET 
ROCHESTER, 4, N Y 
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for the necessity of such accurate 
measurements on the other hand.” 

Editorially, “From Census figures, 
the authors estimate that there are 
8,000 potential jobs for engineers in 
this rather generally neglected field.” 

To my mind a significant develop- 
ment in the distribution picture is 
taking place and one which the alert 
student (and publisher) of distribu- 
tion and marketing practices will do 
well to be aware of and to evaluate. 

This development is the quiet, sci- 
entific approach and entrance of the 
engineering mind, the 
scientific management engineering 
method of analysis, measurement and 
control into the distribution picture, 
the advent of the same elements which 
have made American production meth- 
ods so efficient and distribution meth- 
ods so inefiicient by comparison. 


mechanical 


It is a foregone conclusion that if 
ever the basic management measure- 
ment and control technics set in mo- 
tion in the field of production by 
Frederick W. Taylor were to be ap- 
plied to our wasteful distribution 
practices, it would be mechanical en- 
gineers who would apply them be- 
cause they of all engineers, are man- 
agement indoctrinated. 

For the past few years, the manage- 
ment division of the A.S.M.E. has in- 
dicated its formal awareness of the 
distribution and marketing problem 
by sponsoring papers at our annual 
meetings. 

In comment (page 621, Vol. 62, 
Mechanical Engineering), Robert T. 
Kent, General Manager, Wm. Sellers 
& Co., Philadelphia, “The three papers 
on marketing by Professor Bangs and 
Messrs. Heitkamp and Gibson repre- 
sent the initiation of a movement in 
the Society affairs which, if carried to 
a positive conclusion, may be almost 
as epochal as Taylor’s paper (1907) 
on ‘Cutting Metals.’ By the publica- 
that paper, the Society 
revolutionized machine-shop practice 
throughout the world. In the years 
that have passed we have learned that 
Taylor’s fundamental principles apply 
to every phase of industrial and busi- 
ness endeavor. They apply equally 
well to the problems of marketing as 
they do to the problems of the ma- 


tion of 


chine shop 

Mr. Kent refers to three papers pre- 
sented at the 1939 A.S.M.E. Annual 
Meeting and abstracted by Mechanical 
Engineering: 

“The Marketing Movement in 
Mechanical Engineering” by John R. 
Bangs, Jr., Professor, Administration 
Engineering, Cornell University. 

“Gearing Engineering to Sales” by 
Frederick Heitkamp, American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation. 


“Market Research in Introducing 
New Industrial Products” by R. |, 
Gibson, General Electric Company. 

This may be a good place to stop, 
But I hope I may have conveyed to 
you a tiny spark of my own convic. 
tion with Turck and Hill that “Guess. 
ing, asking opinions, depending upon 
‘experience’ for the control of any 
production process . is So obsolete 
as to be ridiculous” and the same 
pseudo-scientific practices in the field 
of marketing are likewise ridiculous 
in 1944. 

GLENN H. Eppy, 
Mechanical Engineering, Chicago. 


ce i 


THE COPY BLIGHT 

To tHE Eprror: Having survived 
both bravos and boos from The Copy 
Chasers, we write to tell you that we 
read them regularly, applaud them 
most of the time, cuss them only in- 
termittently. 

It must be one of the tragedies of 
their forthright trade to know that 
they frequently spank an agent who 
knew he “done wrong” long before 
the offending page reached your Black 
Maria. There are advertisers who 
have the unhappy faculty of okaying 
nothing but the — stinkers—under 
duress, so to speak—and then be spun 
on a pin in your limelight in gall 
and/or wormwood. 

In spite of that, tell The Copy 
Chasers to keep it up. Their work 
will either improve the profession or 
further toughen the calloses of our 
calling. 

RaLF KIRCHER, 
Kircher, Lytle, Helton & Collett, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Ralph O. McGraw Now 
With "Modern Industry" 


Ralph O. McGraw, for the past. 
years editor of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, has 
been appointed west 
ern advertising man 
ager of Modem In 


dustry wit head 
quarters at 20 N 
Wacker Dr., Chicag 


Mr Mc‘ sTaWw has 





had wide experience 
in industrial market 
ing and advertising 
Prior to joming IN 
DUSTRIAI MARKET 
ING. he was adver 
tising mana o! 
Whitman & Barnes 
Ralph O. McGraw Detroit, mat \ctur 
er of metal tting 
tools, and previously had been vice-pres! 
dent of Sterling Products Company ane 
had done special sales promotio! work 


for H. Channon Company, Chicago. Mr 
McGraw has been active in the Nationa 
Industrial Advertisers Association and has 
served as associate director of the Chicago 
{ndustrial Advertisers Association 
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Copy 
work 


Good-bye, rubber tree... 


we're bouncing back without you! 





on or 
f our 


(ER, 


_ Gone are the trees from which came our huge supply of plantation rubber. 
0. 


But the men in the Process Industries have already developed at least fourteen good 


synthetic rubbers. We'll get along. 


Some of these new rubbers are better for certain uses than natural rubber ever was. 
And these new rubbers are being improved every day—being made better for uses that 


crude rubber used to fill. 


There’s no telling when the synthetic rubber manufacturers will need your products— 


if they don’t already. They’ve borrowed from the paper industry, for example. There 





urket are no hide-bound traditions about what they'll use or where they'll get it. 


a KET The men in the Chemical Process Industries who are revolutionizing the rubber 
J industry are constant readers of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. There’s no 


better place to reach them. 


INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 
: 332 WEST 42° STREET + NEW YORK, N.Y. 
CHIEAGO: 310 S. Michigan Ave. CLEVELAND: 1133 Leader Bldg. PHILADELPHIA: 12 S.12th St. SAN FRANCISCO: 564 Market St. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PaGE 68) 


Public Relations 


order so we could keep our name in 
front of top management and at the 
same time acquaint them with the 
great scope of our operations. 

Ultimately, the Boston Symphony 
over the Blue Network each Satur- 
day night was the answer. After only 
a few weeks of operations, surveys in- 
dicate the show is catching on in a 
highly satisfactory manner. 

Motion pictures also have played 
their part in our program. Two new 
pictures, one on the steam turbine and 
the other on condensers, have been in 
demand throughout the country be- 
fore groups of all types, including 
armed services schools. Another and 
older picture, “We Work For Victory 
And We Plan For Peace,” telling the 
general stery of Allis-Chalmers, still 
is in wide circulation. In addition, 
it is shown each day to new employes, 
along with safety films, before they 
start to work. 


Competing for Labor 


Midway in our program, we had 
to solve another problem. As _ the 


NIAA Convention to Be Held in Chicago Sept. 22-23 


Cleveland, O., March 24.—The 1944 convention of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association will be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Sept. 22 and 23, the board of directors decided today. 





market was depleted, it became neces- 
sary to open a concentrated employe 
recruiting campaign. We tied this 
promotion in with other phases of our 
public relations campaign so that it 
could ride on the impetus already 
created. 

We first used quarter-page ads in 
the Sunday classified sections, based 
on the theme of Allis-Chalmers and 
the war. When the classified sections 
became crowded with other employ- 
ment advertising, we switched to the 
general news and feature sections. We 
used “blurb” type ads, some aimed at 
veterans of World War I, others being 
directed at men through their wives. 
We used radio spot announcements, 
some of them in foreign language after 
foreign language hours. In addition, 
we tied in an employment plug in the 
closing commercial of our half-hour 
radio show. In other instances, we 
changed the tone of our Sunday strip 
ad to bolster the employment cam- 
paign. Posters also were used ef- 
fectively. 























- 
M‘™ years ago we discovered 
‘I that in working with pub- 
lisher-clients, the best policy is 
to be frank. If we can do what 
they want when they want it, fine 
... if not, we tell ’em so frankly 
and tell ’em why. 





many times. We believe, too, that 


it has made better printers of us. 
For who wants to tell a publisher 
a thing can’t be done... until 
he’s first moved heaven and earth 
to satisfy himself that the seem- 
finely impossible isn’t possible? 


This policy has justified itself? Get the idea? 


o 
¢ 
o When you have a few minutes to spare a WNU repre- 
i sentative will present pertinent facts about us, our plant 
o and the clients we serve. Say when. 
4 






* 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


HAYmarket 6100 
210 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET 


Chicago 6 






—~ 


The entire campaign produced ex. 
cellent results. Our employment of- 
fice questioned each applicant as to 
his reason for applying and furnished 
us with a tabulation of answers. In 
this way we were able to check the 
pull of our media and adjust our copy 
accordingly 

In addition, our technical writing 
staff turned out an increased number 
of articles or assisted business paper 
staff representatives in obtaining them. 
We felt it extremely important, in 
wartime public relations, to transmit 
production and engineering develop- 
ments wherever possible. 

These were the major steps in our 
wartime public relations program. In 
our opinion, a long range program, 
with objectives clearly defined but 
fluid enough to meet changing condi- 
tions, pays big dividends. Toe often 
public relations has been a sporadic 
sort of thing. To be successful, it 
must be planned for a long term in 
such a way as to reap the benefits of 
continuous pressure. While it is a 
wartime program, we feel its basic 
concepts will form a solid foundation 
for our peacetime operations. 





Byer & Bowman Establishes 
Public Relations Department 


Byer & Bowman Advertising Agency, 
Columbus, Ohio, has established a public 
relations department to take charge of 
the employe house magazines which it de’ 
velops and supervises for clients, and to 
prepare and distribute news and photos 
of client activities to periodicals. Emerson 
M. Fosnaugh, for many years with The 
Columbus Dispatch, heads the department 


Knowlton Joins Agency 


Howard G. “Pat” Knowlton, for the 
past four years vice-president of Decora’ 
tors Wall Paper Company, St. Louis, has 
joined MacFarland, Aveyard & Co., Chir 
cago, as vice-president and account execu 
tive. The appointment ts a continuation ol 
the agency's expansion during the past 
year, during which personnel and facili- 
ties have been doubled and a branch office 
opened in New York. 


Wehner Doubles Space 


Wehner Printing Service recently dow 
bled its office and conference room space 
at 800 Broad St., Newark, N. J., to keep 
pace with the increased schedule of printed 
matter for large industrial firms in that 
area. 


Hessler with Timken-Detroit 


R. V. Hessler has resigned as advertis: 
ing manager and sales representati\ of 
Spicer Mfg. Corporation, Toledo, O°, 
and is now with Timken-Detroit Axle 
Company, Detroit. 
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of - 
sc ADVERTISING DOLLARS 
shed 
In 
the 
-opy BJust as industrial buyers depend on PLANT- 
tine BPRODUCTION DIRECTORY for rele- 
nber , P ° . 
ape vant, reliable buying information, so you, too, 
mm gan depend on PLANT-PRODUCTION 
ra DIRECTORY as a truly valuable, effective 
-10p- 
nedium for presenting your product story 
our ~ 
Ingo present and postwar markets. The Fall 
ram, a“ . . ry v 
bu 44 Edition of PLANT-PRODUCTION 
ve (DIRECTORY will reach industrial buyers 
Le 
‘: arly in November—possibly well-timed to 
. & 
n infissist them in reconversion buying. Ade- 
s of 
is aMjuate advertising representation in this edi- 
basic , . . . * 4° 
‘tion gion, therefore, will assist you in providing 
jour sales department with live inquiries for 
jour products or equipment—at a time when 
hey more than likely will be most happy to 
ublic Have them. And, remember, this Fall Edi- 
e ol 
Io ‘ . 
/ @ion will work for you a full year—at least 
von wf) the end of 1945. Paper restrictions se- 
The 6: = 2 - 2.8 
nent. Merely limit advertising for the Fall Edition. 
Ve urge you to make reservations today. 
has 
Chi 
xec 
vast ) 1 
facili FIRST le Industrial Buyers 
CHOICE i = , 2 ors LA. vertisers 
cep | 
at A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
\ 10, ‘" ” . — — . eo. ae 
“¢ FLANT-PRODUCTION DIRECTORY, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |. 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17. Leader Building, Cleveland 14 
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GET IN ON THE 
GROUND FLOOR 


YOUR PLANS for a big part 


V-Day” nstruction program sh 
in advance Impaign f 1dvert 
P&Q the ‘First Paper f the 


minerals industry 


Build for Better Busine n PIT ind 


PIT and QUARRY 


Rand McNally Building, Chicago 


The FIRST Big 
Post-War Market 


$3,500,000,000 a year for 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL, HIGHWAYS and 
STREETS, WATER WORKS, AIRPORTS 


Those are related phases of the special 
ized engineering and construction mar 
ket covered by PUBLIC WORKS Mag 


azine. 
Detailed Market 


We have made a detailed study of the 
market showing which cities and coun- 
ties are now planning post-war con- 
struction and how much each intends 
to spend for streets and highways, for 
airports, for sewage treatment and for 
water works. 


Survey. 


For information on how to obtain 
the details of these studies, write 


PUBLIC WORKS 


) East 45th St.. New 
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Trends 





marketing procedure, 





A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 


written by editors of business papers 





Automobile Industry 
Looks for Action 


With respect to civilian automo- 
biles, passenger cars and trucks, and 
|motorized highway transportation gen- 
erally, the irresistible though, to some 
minds, still obscure trend is toward 
“doing something about it.” 

Our automotive 
ment The rate of 
|deterioration is dangerously increas- 
ing. Frequent warnings of conditions 
threatening have 
been heard, but unheeded, over a long 
period. Now they are coming with 
augmented emphasis from a_ greater 
number and variety of sources. We 
have, among the latest, a report of the 
'Truman Committee to the United 
States Senate which points out that 
the situation is bad and is rapidly get- 


essential 


equip- 


is wearing out. 


| 
now immed.ately 


ting worse to the ser:ous detriment of 
the country. 

Underlying forces of tremendous eco 
|nomic power are steadily and speedily 
bringing about a condition of absolute 
compulsion. Something must be done 

yon and that something must be dras- 
tic. As the Truman Committee says, 
shortages of new equipment, replace- 
ment parts, tires and manpower will 
) make the doing of that something 
dificult. But that’s not the whole 
story by any means. The production 
be started and 
faucet 


xf automobiles cannot 
stopped by simply 
on and off. 


turning a 


In spite of the difhiculties, we must, 


in this motorized era, maintain our 


highway transportation in the highest 


possible state of efficiency to keep our 
war production program rolling and 
to keep our civilian economy func- 
tioning. Something is incontroverti- 
bly on its way to being done about 
t. That is the most important trend 
automobile field at this mo 
ment. And this is an appeal to all 
to help to speed that trend along. 


n the 


As for trends leading into postwar 
days it can be said with great assur- 
ince that the major one in the auto- 
motive field is toward the largest pro- 
‘duction ever known. The _ biggest 
manufacturers are planning to in- 
crease their capacity from 40 to 50 
per cent over prewar levels. They 
will spend more than a billion dollars 
\for modernizat'on and expansion to 
poy at first. in somewhat refined 
|form, the cars they were making when 


production was suspended. They must 
do it that way in order to get going 
full blast and with the largest possible 
employment in the shortest possible 
time. And, from the first produc- 
tion day, those much needed automo- 
biles will be good automobiles.— 
Juutan Cuase, Directing Editor, Au- 
tomotive and Aviation Industries 


Huge Naval Program 
Stresses Landing Cratt 

For two years shipbuilding has led 
all industries in the United States in 
the consumption of steel. Nearly 
11,433,000 tons of steel products, or 
19.1 per cent of the total, were ship- 
ped in 1943 to shipbuilders turning 
out merchant and naval vessels, ac- 
cording to a preliminary report by 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
as compared with 9,440,000 tons, or 
16 per cent, delivered to the shipbuild- 
ing industry in 1942. 

Although 1943 was a peak year in 
shipbuilding, with the production of 
19,238,626 deadweight tons of mer- 
I vessels and 2,500 naval vessels 


Ci 
of which combatant 


rant 
one-half were 
ships, there is no indication of any 
let-up in shipbuilding in 1944. The 
Maritime Commission program con- 
templates the production of about 21,- 
000,000 and 22,000,000 deadweight 
tons in 1944 and 1945, respectively, 
and the production of naval vessels 
in 1944 will represent an increase of 
$1,300,000,000 over the 1943 output. 

Not only is the volume of ship- 
building this year likely to exceed the 
bumper output of 1943, but a consid- 
erably increased portion of the ship- 
building industry’s capacity will be 
diverted to the production of high- 
speed modern vesse!s—Victory ships, 
C-type and tankers—and_ th naval 
program will include 45,000 landing 
craft, embracing various types from 
450-footers to 16-foot rubber boats. 
More than $5,000,000,000 will be in- 
volved in landing craft construction, 
one out of every four dollars that the 
Navy will expend in 1944 for ship 
construction going into this type of 
construction. The landing craft pro- 
gram involves some 4,000 prime con- 
tractors and 30,000 sub-contractors 
before the finished materials are as- 
sembled at the 67 shipyards where the 
vessels, will be built.—H. H. Brown, 
Editor, Marine Engineering and Ship- 
ping Review. 
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RADIO MARKETS AFTER THE WAR 


I. R. E. Will Publish Post-War Survey 


Collaborating with the Bureau of For- 
gn and Domestic Commerce, the Insti- 
wte will print a 28 page study of markets 
iter the war as they apply to the radio- 
dectronic industry. In explanation of this 


valuable document, the forenete reads: 


ENGINEERS 
‘Radio 


“Tue Institute oF Rapio 


lesires to this analysis: 


present 





agazine 
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NTHLY 
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. only pe experie® d the 
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know lee plicatic pundred® 
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On Every Schedule Designed to Sell 
the Radio Industry. 


93.5 % Paid Circulation 
is Among Radio Engineers! 


CIRCULATION CON 
CENTRATED WHERE 
IT COUNTS MOST— 
AMONG THE MEN 
WHO BUY OR WHO 
SET THE SPECIFI- 
CATIONS FOR BUY. 
ING IN THE RADIO 
INDUSTRY. 


9315 


NET PAID Chicago 
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330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


WILLIAM C. COPP— National Advertising Manager 
SCOTT KINGWILL 
Central States Representative 
228 North La Salle St. 





Markets After the War, with its compli- 
ments, to the membership of the Institute 
interested executives of the 


and to the 


radio industry. This publication is of a 
distinctly different type from the predom- 
inantly technical papers normally appear- 


R. E. 


since it deals primarily with economic and 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


I-R-E | 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


(ME, 3-5661 


DUNCAN A. SCOTT & COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Representative 
Mills Build 445 Western Pacific Bldg. 
San benncieet : Los Angeles " 


commercial planning. It is accordingly 
thought appropriate rather to present it 
as an entirely separate publication of The 
Institute of Radio Engineers in a special 


field of thought and analysis. 


“In transmitting this material to the read- 
ers of its Proceepincs and its other re- 
cipients, the Institute has several aims. It 
desires to stimulate early planning toward 
the further expansion and success of the 
radio field and a widening of the service 
of that field to the public. It hopes to 
assist in the relatively prompt considera- 
tion of constructive plans for the radio in- 


And it 


necessity for the creation of a vast demand 


dustry. has in mind the urgent 
for labor in the radio-and-electronic field 
directly after the war to the end that those 
who fought for a better world may in fact 
find open gates of employment and oppor- 
tunity on their return, and that the great 
plant, laboratory, and equipment facilities 
created during the war shall be effectively 
utilized for the welfare of our society after 
The 


presents 


hostilities cease. To these ends, In- 


of Radio 


following analysis as one of its contribu- 


stitute Engineers the 


tions to the radio-and-electronic field.” 


Tables the “National Income 


Statement” and are carried forward in a 


analyze 


logical progression to indicate the spend- 
ing potential for radio equipment and what 
The 


relative trend of spending for radio equip- 


may be considered in forecasting. 


ment as compared to total consumers’ 
goods and services is well developed with 


an extension of this trend to 1946. 


The whole study is a realistic approach 
to post-war planning and, while not a 
forecast, should most certainly prove help- 
ful to every individual and firm concerned 
with preparing for their “Radio Markets 
After the War”. 


As this Survey is being issued to aid 
the radio industry, all members of I. R. E. 
will receive a copy. In addition, manufac- 
turing concerns may obtain copies by ad- 
dressing the Advertising Department of the 
I. R. E., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 


18, on their letterheads. 


Advertisement 
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TALK IS CHEAP 


but not by telephone / 


“It is estimated that during the years 
immediately following the war $1.5 
billion will have to be spent to re- 
habilitate the AT&T system and to 
bring it back to the pre-war efficiency 
level.” Wall St. Journal, Aug. 6. 


Add the needed expenditures of 


6,854 Independent telephone compan- 
ies and a huge post-war market 
develops. 

Do you want a share in 


this coming business? 


You can develop it . .. and economi- 
cally through the only telephone 
trade journal going to every tele- 
phone company in the United States. 


Fortnightly 
TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER 


7720 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Illinois 


START SALES AT 
POINT-OF-USE 


75 MADISON AVE 
NEW YORK !6 WN. Y 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 33] 


Teacher of Business 


ness Paper of the Future,” “Ideals of 
Industrial Journalism,” “The Func- 
tion of Business Paper Advertising,” 
“How a Publisher Measures the Abil- 
ity of an Editor,” “Broader Service of 
Business Papers,” “The Making of 
Industrial Opinion,” and “Industrial 
Progress Will Continue.” 

Because many of these papers and 
addresses were presented during con- 
ditions of business difficulty, such as 
the depression which followed the end 
of the first world war, and the longer 
depression period of the Thirties, it is 
pointed out that his suggestions for 
vigorous publishing and business ac- 
tion under adverse conditions will be 
found especially stimulating to those 
who are considering the problems of 
postwar America. 


Early Struggle 


The first section of the book re- 
cords an address to engineering stu- 
dents at Princeton University in 
which Mr. McGraw reviewed his early 
struggles to establish himself in the 
publishing field. 

“The beginning of industrial jour- 
nalism,” he said, “was primitive. The 
editor’s idea was to print a news sheet 
that would convey the gossip of the 
month or week. A certain amount 
of advertising was necessary if ex- 
penses were to be paid, but it was 
sincerely deprecated. The other day 
I ran across an editorial clipped from 
the American Machinist of March 
20, 1880. It apologized for what it 
termed ‘the crowded condition’ of its 
advertising columns. 

“Our limited space has been over- 
crowded for some months past,’ it 
said, ‘and we have been obliged to 


increase our advertising rates. The 


James H. McGraw 


American Machinist is preéminently a 
reading paper, and will be kept so, 
our intention being to make the paper 
always of one uniform size: namely, 
sixteen pages.” 

“This quotation,” commented Mr. 
McGraw, “gives a good picture of the 
limited editorial conception of the 
early days of forty-five or fifty years 
ago.” 

Mr. McGraw, who retired in 1935, 
was 83 years old on Dec. 17, 
1943. He is living at the Terrace, 
Saratoga, Calif., and is in good health. 
The first copy of “Teacher of Busi- 
ness” which came from the bindery 
in Chicago was air-mailed to Mr. Mc- 
Graw, who had not been informed 
that it was being prepared for pub- 
lication. 

The price of the book is $1, post- 
paid. 





1,000 Questions Feature of New Book 
on Postwar Adjustment 


@ TO ENCOURAGE leaders in all 
types of business to do more coherent 
postwar planning now the Chicago 
Association of Commerce has pub- 
lished a 12-page book, “Your Business 
and Postwar Readjustment.” The 
book does not answer specific prob- 
lems; instead it is an aid to executives 
in working out the answers to the 
varied problems of their own firms. 
The book is divided into three parts. 
The first outlines the principal busi- 


ness problems of conversion and pre- 
sents certain broader economic issues 
which need consideration. Part two, 


in five edited addresses and two re 
port summaries, analyzes problems 1m 
which government policy controls 
business action. Each section gives 


the best available official thinking on 
the subject with which it deals. 
Offers Check List 


Part three is a manual which may 
be used by the individual businessman 
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Whether it’s Soup 


or Aspirin 


or Machine Tools 


_...tt's Your Business ! 





It may seem far-fetched that a change in the 


g merchandising plans of a leading soup canner can 


affect the postwar business position of a foundry, 
but it is nevertheless true! 


American industry is so inter-related, so inter- 
dependent, that almost everything that happens in 
one industry has a direct, traceable effect on hun- 
dreds of other industries. The man who’s drawing 
up sales and merchandising plans for a household 
appliance may unwittingly be shaping the future 
of a steel fabricator, and the chemical engineer 
may be changing the future of the kitchen uten- 
sil field. 


No far-sighted industrial marketing or adver- 


| tising man can any longer be content to know “his 


own field.” In the hectic days that lie ahead, as 
industry scrambles for postwar position and post- 
war business, the wide-awake industrial marketing 
executive will keep carefully informed on a// mer- 
chandising, sales and advertising developments, in 
consumer goods as well as in industrial goods. 


Only in that way can he keep a weather eye on 
every part of the economy; only in this way can 
he lay sound, intelligent postwar plans. 


It's a job to keep a weather eye on the whole 
field of merchandising, marketing and advertising 

. to keep in touch with the activities of the 
scores of Washington bureaus and departments 
whose regulations change the business picture 
from day to day ... to watch the thousands of 
companies who are laying the plans and taking 
the actions that will change the industrial face of 
America tomorrow. 


Yes, it’s a job... but it can be done. 
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Twelve thousand keen, alert merchandising and 
advertising men have found that the easiest, quick- 
est, most satisfactory way to keep in constant 
touch with the merchandising parade is to spend 
15 or 20 minutes a week with ADVERTISING 
AGE, The National Newspaper of Marketing. Here 
they find superb coverage of Washington develop- 
ments, fast and comprehensive coverage of all the 
significant and important news of advertising, mer- 
chandising and sales for all types of business, all 
over the country. 


In ADVERTISING AGE they get each week, in 
fast newspaper style, a picture of the merchandis- 
ing scene that they can’t get anywhere else. They 
keep informed on developments, they get all the 
important news, they pick up hundreds of useful, 
practical ideas and suggestions which they can 
adapt to their own work. 


If you're not using this quick, easy way to scan 
the whole marketing field, you’re missing a real bet. 


® Why not get started today? 
® Just use the coupon. 


ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


I want to keep in touch with all the marketing news from week 
to week. Start me off immediately with a year’s subscription to 
ADVERTISING AGE. I enclose $2 in full payment :; or, Send 
me a bill——. 
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Far-reaching developments are 
taking place in the wood work- 
ing field and Wood Products is 
the one publication serving the 
entire trade that is consistently 
depended upon by plant man- 
agers to keep them abreast of 
all happenings that may have a 
bearing on the present and 
future of the industry. 


Advertisers in Wood Products 
know that they are doing the 
best possible job of selling to 
the men who really make final 
decisions in this great industry. 


Market Data Gladly Furnished. 


WOOD PRODUCTS 











@ Although the yachting indus- 
try's production facilities are to- 


day working at a high peak turn- 
ing out boats and ships for the 
Navy, Army and Coast Guard, 
plans for meeting the expanded 
demand for pleasure craft in 
post-war years are already under 


way. 


Conversion to peace time manu- 
facturing will be as quick as was 
the entry into war production in 
194]. 


Advertisers in YACHTING are 
thus reaching a top priority war- 
time market which has an assured 
peace time future. 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORP. 
205 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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} 


| as a guide to the questions which will 
| confront him, and probably every de- 
| partment of his company, in read- 
| justing to peacetime conditions. Un- 
| der “A Check List of Questions to 
Guide Operating Executives in Plan- 
ning for Their Companies” are found 
over 1,000 queries on 55 pages. None 
of the questions is answered, for as 
the editors point out, “Useful answers 
for any concern are those which it 
develops to fit its own special cir- 
cumstances.” 

There are eight subsections to part 
three. The first deals with war con- 
tact cancellation, renegotiations, loans 
for reconversion, redistribution of ma- 
chinery, and disposal of war materials 
and plants. The other seven deal 
with the fundamental business opera- 
tions of employment, production, or- 
ganization, sales, purchasing, finance, 
and public relations. 


“Many manufacturers have an- 
nounced that they will place new 
products on the market as early as 
three to six months after the end of 
the war, “the book asserts, proceed- 
ing to ask these questions, among 
others: 

1. Will your postwar product be 
one of those destined for early or late 
resumption? 

2. Will your customers prefer 
“Victory” models, prewar models, or 
entirely new models? 

3. Will wartime simplification and 
standardization be continued? 


4. Will habits and practices brought 
from foreign countries by Servicemen 
or other travelers change demand for 
any of your products or services? 

§. Will synthetic materials and war 
substitutes affect your product? 

6. Will you resume your prewar 
production while developing a post- 
war product? 

7. Will you manufacture products 
you formerly bought for resale, or will 
you buy for resale products you for- 
merly manufactured? 

8. Will materials, inventions, or 
processes developed during the war be 

P § 
adaptable to your old or new products? 

9. Have you made a systematic 
investigation of new materials and 
methods which may affect your post- 
war sales? 

10. Will any part of your postwar 
product or service be based on patents 
you can acquire through the Alien 
Property Custodian? 

11. Will the availability of your 
postwar products be delayed by scar- 
city of critical materials? 

12. Have you considered the de- 
gree of essentiality your product or 
service will occupy in the event prior- 
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ities are continued after the cessation 
of hostilities? 


13. As your product becomes avail- 
able, have you considered some method 
for an equitable distribution in the 
event that the immediate demand for 
it far exceeds the supply? 

14. Will conversion from war to 
peace provide a convenient opportu- 
nity for changes in the package you 
use? 

15. Have you codrdinated your 
shipping container design with the pos- 
sible new methods of shipping you 
may use, such as air express? 

16. Can you use any of the new \ 
protective packages which have been 
developed for shipping war products, 
such as cellophane jackets for avia- 
tion engines? 

17. Can you enhance the appeal of 
your product by glass, cellophane, or 
other transparent packaging? 

18. Have you studied new colors, 
designs, and other decorative features 
of packaging? 

19. Wherever you sell to individual 
consumers or to industry, have you 
studied the effect of population 
changes on the sale of your goods and 
services after the war? 

20. Has the foreign demand for 
your product accumulated during the 


war, or has the demand been filled Me 'S: 
. — mlue to 

by substitutes, or been largely elim- 
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The book was printed by the Uni- Mtr anc 
versity of Chicago Press, from which HRsives | 
copies may be purchased for $1. oy 
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Roy E. Larsen, president of Time, Inc., and 
Howard Myers, publisher, “The Architec- 
tural Forum,” at a surprise party in the 
Waldorf, New York, marking Mr. Myers 
25th anniversary with the paper 


Anderson with Mischka 

R. W. Anderson, formerly with Russell 
T. Gray, Inc., and Link-Belt Company, 
now associated with Z. H. Mischka Com 





pany at 223 N. La Salle St., Chicag 
° UNC erst 
Bloch Appointed Baum 
Machinery & Welder Corporation ot Coordi 
Louis, has appointed H. George Dioci™ «. , 
Advertising Agency, St. Louis, to h dl P 
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‘led Mette is a new and complete catalog of 
: mlue to every industry...every train- 



















lim- ng school in the United States! It de- 
ad- Bribes every one of the films now 

wailable ... both those released last 

Uni- §jar and NEW ones released this year. 
hich Mtgives data, prices ... tells you about 


he new film strip and instructor’s 
manual available with each film! 


WIDE RANGE OF SUBJECTS! 
lachine Shop... Aircraft Work... 

Shipbuilding ... Farm Work 
hen you go through the new free catalog 
t will discover that you have available 
ims on precision measurement, engine lathe, 
ing machine, vertical boring mill, radial 
ill, sensitive drill, vertical drill, bench 
shaper, single point cutting tools, 25 
ims on shipbuilding—from surfacing foun- 
tons to installing pipe; films on aircraft 
that range from sawing template metal 
'tube bending; films on repairing farm 
inery, canning, sheep shearing. 
While films are arbitrarily listed under 
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ne VISUAL AIDS 


Ad NEW CATALOG 





describing all YI available 
aor 
U. S. Office of Education 











different classifications—all industries having 
machine shops will find machine shop films 
valuable. The aircraft industry and the ma- 
chine shop industries will find many of the 
shipbuilding films applicable to their own 
businesses. Shipbuilders will find that they 
can use many allied films. And manufacturers 
of farm machinery, wool buyers, and canners 
will find the agricultural subjects of value. 
All the films are part of an integrated pro- 
gram to help you increase efficiency and pro- 
duction. 


PHENOMENAL RESULTS! 
U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION films were used 
last year—are being used now—by every key 
manufacturing plant... every major train- 
ing school...in the United States. Users 
have discovered that the films help to cut 
time, cut waste, and increase efficiency of 
production. They can help you speed victory 





FOR VICTORY! 


now ...AND... build towards higher effi- 
ciencies in the postwar world! 


ACT NOW! To appreciate fully what this 
program of visual education can mean to 
you, send for the free catalog without delay. 
When you receive it, study its pages care- 
fully. See how you can use the films effectively 
... today, and in the future! 


CASTLE FILMS 


Seacesteeese,, INC 





Distributor for 
THE UNITED STATES 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


SEND COUPON TODAY 











a SAVE TIME, AND INCREASE EFFICIENCY 
re WITH “THE SLIDE RULE,” NO. 179! 


(The “C” and “‘D” Scales) 

Last year, “THE MICROMETER” 
helped to teach thousands of 
workers how to use this all-im- 
portant precision tool. “THE 
SLIDE RULE” is a companion film 
of equal basic importance. It 
helps to teach through seeing... 
through hearing. Simply. Quick- 
ly. Clearly. Animated diagrams 
help to give the worker a quicker 
unc erstanding. Use this visual aid now for Victory! Price: 
16 «am. Sound Motion Picture . . . . $30.67 
Coordinated Film Strip . . ... . 1.00 


dle Complete Visual Unit. . . . . . . 31.67 





NOW! 


CASTLE FILMS, INC. 


RCA BLDG. 
NEW YORK 20 





I 
i 
I 


RUSS BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 


FIELD BLDG. 
CHICAGO 3 
Address nearest office 


Please send the FREE catalog describing all U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION TRAINING FILMS. 


Name. = : ee a ee 


City- =< ‘ State — — 


Organization ; 2 
Say SS me Re 
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Aunouncing 
A Complete Buyers’ Guide 
Specializing Exclusively in 
Sleeping Equipment Manufacturing 
Equipment—Materials—Supplies 
SCHEDULED FOR JUNE 


BEDDING’s “Buyers’ Guide” will be 
published as the regular June issue, 
carrying a complete listing of all prod- 
ucts—and the suppliers thereof—used 
in manufacturing every type of sleep- 
ing equipment. 


IMPORTANT: If you sell anything to 
bedding manufacturers, it is distinctly 
to your advantage to be listed in this, 
the only Buyers’ Guide specializing ex- 
clusively in the bedding field. 


Send us information to include in the 
Bedding Buyers’ Guide. There is no 
charge to you—you are obligated in 
no manner whatsoever—for your listing. 


There is every indication that BED- 
DING’s June “Buyers’ Guide” will win 
widespread recognition among bedding 
manufacturers and become indispens- 
able as a year ‘round buying aid. 


666 Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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HERE’S INTERESTED 
METAL FIELD 
READERSHIP 


It’s obvious that 6,000 
executives paying $15.00 . 
per year for AMERICAN : 
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METAL MARKET—want 








this daily newspaper and 








read it. Surveys show that 

















AMM is passed on to over 
9,000 more managing and as 
operating officials in con- . 
suming, distributing and 
producing plants. To reach 
these 15,000 executives 
who control or influence 
purchases, advertise in 
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AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
Published daily since 1899 
20 Cliff St., New York 7, N. WY. s 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 29] 


Kleenex Discovery 


sumer advertising of various products 
to show how it will help move mer- 
chandise through the stores, and also 
to assist dealers in explaining the rea- 
sons for existing shortages. 

Perhaps the greatest headache in our 
present-day operations is the Kleenex 
situation. Kleenex has not been open 
to aggressive promotion since 1941. 
Yet there was a definite need to supply 
pertinent information about the prod- 
uct to the trade. It was, and still is, 
necessary that some explanation be 
given for the Kleenex shortage, and 
it was imperative that we emphasize 
that all outlets supplied directly by us 
were being allocated their proportion- 
ate share based on a percentage of sales 
in a given period. It was also important 
to stress the fact that, regardless of 
production limitations, we were and 
are determined, insofar as government 
rulings permit, not to reduce Kleenex 
quality. 

Further, we wanted our accounts to 
know something about the manner in 
which Kleenex was being advertised 
to the consumer. We wanted to im- 
press upon them that ours was not an 
effort to drive more people into stores 
to request a product already scarce, 
but that what we did was of an in- 
structive or explanatory nature. And 
certainly we wanted to give retailers 
some answers to pass along to their 
customers when they were asked for 
the facts about Kleenex. We wanted 
them to be able to dispel any unwar- 
ranted notion that production had 
been discontinued. Kleenex output is 
restricted, but it is still 90 per cent of 
1942 volume and as far as we know 
now, Kleenex will continue to be pro- 
duced until peace comes, when the 
ever-increasing demand can be satis- 
fied. 

In the early part of the year we 
promoted large package sales for our 
other major product. Whether the 
success of this promotion (and it was 
successful) was due to business paper 
advertising or simply because it was 
a good product promoted through 
good salesmanship we are unable to 
determine. Probably all factors con- 
tributed. Nevertheless, we were forced 
to discontinue this promotional effort 
because of production troubles. 

We have some accessory business 
that has proven interesting. These 
products were available, at least tem- 
porarily, and we took advantage of 
the opportunity. Through the medium 
of business paper advertising we sup- 
plied promotional ideas, sales training 
helps, and numerous display pieces, 
and suggested display ideas. Sales in 


these accessory products ran unusually 
high. It is a comforting experience fo; 


any one in advertising or sales now. 
adays to be able to promote products 
that can actually be shipped. 

We believe our program has been 


reasonably successful. We believe we 
have avoided many misunderstanding; 
that might have cropped up other. 
wise. Salesmen’s reports from the field 
give further proof of this contention. 
If we have accomplished these things, 
and we feel we have, then we ar 


con- 
vinced that our business paper adver- 
tising has achieved the desired result. 
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ABP Awards 


the index to the ability of the man 
who puts the editorial pages together 
and ultimately advertising may have 
an equally accurate picture of the 
ability of the men who fill the adver- 
tising pages. 

Judges for the contest were Elon G. 
Borton, La Salle Extension University; 
John E. Erickson, The Caples Com 
pany; J. W. Fleisch, A. Stein & Co; 
Oakleigh R. French, of the St. Louis 
agency of that name; Keith J. Evans 
Inland Steel Company; Frederic | 
Lackens, The Hays Corporation, an 
president, National Industrial Adver 
tisers Association. 

This jury had the formidable tas 
of selecting the best campaigns fro 
151 industrial and 35 merchandising 
entries. The jury’s impressions, afteq 
analyzing this tremendous volume of 
advertising, are recorded in anothet 
part of this issue. 





Davis Sales Manager 
Of Standard Steel 


Grant Davis has been appointed sale 
manager of Standard Steel Corporation 
Los Angeles, manu- 
facturer of paving 
plants, batching 
equipment, sub-grad- 
ers, and other con- 
struction equipment. 

Mr. Davis has had 
over 18 years experi- 
ence in the construc- 
tion field, gained 
principally as general 
sales manager of the 
shovel and crane divi- 


sion, Lima Locomo- 
tive Works, Lima, 
Ohio, and west coast Grant Davis 
district manager for 


the Koehring Company, Milwauk Wis 
The postwar plans call for dist : 
Standard products through esta she 


equipment distributors. 


Joins Fuller & Smith & Ross 


Paul Franco, formerly assistant a 
ing manager of Air Reduction Sales 
pany,, New York, has joined Fu 
Smith & Ross, Inc., New York, as a mem 
ber of the merchandising plans boar: 
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“Expressiveness oe 


that’s why we used ATF faces 


Have you a copy of the ATF Red Book 
of Types? If not, send for one on your 
letterhead. Also, single page showings 
including complete alphabets of the 
following and other ATF type faces. 


HUXLEY VERTICAL 
Lydian Cursive 
BALLOON EXTRA BOLD 
Baskerville Roman 
Spartan Medium 


advertisement is set in Garamond, Garamond 
Bold, and Spartan Black 


fe 


Oink 
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Maw companies find strong advertising value in books 
that identify private enterprise with national development. Two ex- 
amples are shown, both designed and printed by Wm.E. Rudge’s Sons. 
The New York Trust Company for years has used the Statue of Liberty 
as its symbol. So this story of the creation of the famous monument 
is keyed to both popular interest and effective promotion. For cover 
and title page, ATF Garamond was chosen to express the nobility, 
simplicity, and beauty of the subject. 

In “The Colorful Years,” Devoe & Raynolds Co. tells the tale of its 
life in terms of the growth of this country. No finer selection of types 
could be found than the ATF Caslon 471 used for the background of 
the cover, and Bulmer Roman for the title plate. 

Works of such permanent character demand presentation in types 
as sound in design as they are rich in expressiveness. For “bookver- 
tising,” ATF types offer designers the widest possible range of 


distinguished and distinctive faces. 


American Type Founders 


200 ELMORA AVENUE + ELIZABETH B+ NEW JERSEY 
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N.1.A. A. News 


A record of the activities and plans of the National 
- Industrial Advertisers Association and its chapters 


PRESIDENT: Frederic |. Lackens, Advertising Manager, The Hays Corporation, Michigan City, Ind. 
HEADQUARTERS SECRETARY: Mildred R. Webster, 100 East Ohio St., Chicago I! 











Tells Ad Managers 
to Pack Their Grips 


The advertising manager of the 
company distributing through mill 
supply houses could multiply effective- 
ness of his copy by cutting the ties 
that bind him to his desk and taking 
to the road for personal merchandising 
to distributors. That is the theory 
of A. M. Morris, manager of Mill Sup- 
plies, as expounded before the Eastern 
Industrial Advertisers March 2. 

Mr. Morris said that recent surveys 
by his publication have indicated 
that in spite of the theoretical agree- 
ment of manufacturers of the neces- 
sity of keeping salesmen and distribu- 
tors on their toes, the diminution in 
the amount of information reaching 
the latter, at least, has reached the 
danger point. And the most effective 
information on 
given by the advertising manager at 


promotion is that 


first hand. 
“Results that 
from distributors are in direct ratio 
to the manufacturers’ efforts to make 
the distributors conscious of the sal 


manufacturers get 


ability of their products,” said Mr. 
Morris. “It must always be borne in 
mind that 
compete to get maximum selling time 
from the mill supply house. This 
means that you can’t merely sell the 
distributor and forget him. You have 


to keep him sold.” 
The Mill Supply 
that manufacturers, 
the sellers’ market which has prevailed 
for so long, have let down tremen- 
dously in their contacts with distribu 
tors. This neglect is especially strik 
ing when the question of advertising 
comes up, according to the study. 


scores of manufacturers 


study indicated 


anesthetized by 


“Distributors told us,” said Mr. 
Morris, “they not only do not know 
the media being employed in any given 
campaign, but have little or no in- 
to the central copy 
is impossible for 


tormation as 
theme. Hence it 
them to tie up with the campaign as 
many of them would like to do. As 
far as we have been able to learn, few 
manufacturers’ salesmen are equipped 
to talk with mill supply houses about 
advertising. That is what 
that this may be an assignment for 
the advertising manager himself. 


suggests 
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“There is other evidence to support 
this belief. You may not always 
agree with the mill supply dealer’s 
views on advertising, but you will be 
impressed by the interest he takes in 
it. He is doing a lot of it himself 
because he doesn’t want his customers 
to forget him. He wants to pass along 
information on his own situation, his 
services and his products. He _ has 
many sales-manpower problems too, 
and some mill supply houses are doing 
quite a job in gearing their advertising 
and promotional material to their per- 
sonal selling restrictions. 

“You can do a lot to make the 
mill supply dealer happy by giving 
him the benefit of your advertising 
experience. I honestly believe that 
advertising managers should pack their 
grips and go calling on their distribu- 
tors. It seems to me the Number One 
thing that could be done to keep them 
happy.” 


Distributors are also keenly inter- 
ested in postwar planning and some 
have gone so far as to send out ques- 
tionnaires to their manufacturers 
seeking information on which to base 
their own plans. 


Some mill supply houses are en- 
larging their facilities for greater 
service. Others are making intensive 
study of profit possibilities of new 
lines. Most of these studies, Mr. Mor- 
ris said, are so closely related to turn- 
over and advertising that the latter 
is considered a fundamental. 


MIAA Discusses House Organs 
and Good Photographs 


Members of the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Advertisers held 
their regular monthly meeting at 
Hotel Pfister on March 9 and heard 
talks by two of their number on how 


In which Oliver S. Imes, Century Electric Company, and new president, Industr 
Marketing Council of St. Louis, receives his badge of office. Presenting the gave! 's 
H. von P. Thomas, Bussman Mfg. Company, retiring president 
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‘PRECISION DISTRIBUTION" 


OF A.S.M.E. CATALOG 
EFFECTIVELY HITS THE TARGET 
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Any industrial enterprise, using machinery, needs 
the services of a mechanical engineer. So practi- 
cally all industry is the field of a mechanical 


engineer. 


A.S.M.E. Circulation contains only mechanical 
engineers (membership requirement). Thus when 
you buy space to reach mechanical engineers, 
only in an A.S.M.E. publication do you get full 
concentration. Only in an A.S.M.E. publication 
do you get an approach along their customary 
professional channels—a real prestige approach 


at no extra Cost. 


The mechanical engineers who receive and use 
the A.S.M.E. CATALOG are the men whose com- 
bined effort and research are responsible for the 
standards and codes which govern the practice of 
engineering in industry. 


Their work also has a direct bearing on many of 
the engineered products which are manufactured 
and used. A.S.M.E, activities continually stimu- 
late this work. 


Alert producers recognize the leadership role 
which the mechanical engineering profession is 
playing in the war today . .. and will continue to 
play in post-war days. Therefore, they are adver- 
tising directly to A.S.M.E. members who are re- 
sponsible for the purchase, operation and main- 
tenance of equipment constantly required for 


production, 


If you want to place vital product information 
before the engineers throughout industry, who 
are identified as the leading ones through their 
association with the A.S.M.E., you can do it 
most efficiently by placing your material in the 
A.S.M.E. CATALOG. 


Compilation of the 1945 Edition to be issued this 
Fall is now well along. Act at once to include 
YOUR product data in this coming issue. 








br 


% Midwest Office: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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IHE-AMERICAN SOCIETY of MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W. 39°St. New York 18, N.Y. 
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STEEL PROCESSING 





Since the first regular issue of STEEL 
PROCESSING was published in Janu- 
ary, 1944, new advertising accounts have 
been added 
their approval of the 


Readers have expressed 
increased and 
broader scope of the editorial material. 
STEEL PROCESSING will make avail- 
able information relating to the forging, 
stamping, forming, heat treating and 
welding of steel into products. It will be 
distributed monthly to more than 4,100 
shops and individuals who are engaged in 
the processes mentioned above and who 
are intensely interested in methods for 
securing economies in the processing of 


steel 

Further information on request 
Published by 

STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 

108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Slowly but surely the United Na- 
tions are gaining superiority over 
the Axis. This is due in great 
art to the steel industry in the 
nited States, which has broken 
all records in producing steel for 
tanks, planes, ships and other war 
materiel. 


The engineers and operating men 
of the steel industry are deter- 
mined to keep up this high rate 
of production. They are keenly in- 
terested in learning about new 
equipment and methods that will 
assist them to produce war mate- 
riel quickly and economically. 


Your advertisement regularly in 
BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT can give them this infor- 
mation. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


to publish a house organ, and how to 
obtain photographs. Each talk was 
followed by a period of informal 
discussion. 

T. Clayton Cheney, manager of the 
advertising and sales promotion de- 
partments of Milcor Steel Company, 
Milwaukee, discussed the ‘“Milcor 
Mike.” For the first issue, on Nov. 
15, 1941, all the material was as- 
sembled and written by him, but since 
then many shop correspondents have 
assisted in the work. There still is 
no set frequency of publication, but 
the 1,500 odd copies of each issue are 
received with increased interest. Pho- 
tographs of the various departments 
in operation have been utilized to pro- 
voke interest among employes and 
their families. 

Many letters from former employes 
in the Armed Forces are a feature of 
each issue. Cartoons and _ feature 
stories bring home the importance of 
Milcor production in the over-all war 
effort. Ingenious and attractive cov- 
ers are obtained inexpensively, mainly 
from calendar companies, at a cost of 
from $15 to $25 per thousand, and 
pasted on by girls in the office. All 
in all, everyone in the organization 
is contributing to the success of the 
magazine. 

Arthur Danley, of the advertising 
department of Four Wheel Drive Auto 
Company, Clintonville, spoke on how 
to get good photographs, particularly 
application photos. For years his 
company has supplied salesmen with 
good cameras and quantities of film; 
this arrangement has brought in many 
good prints. At other times com- 
mercial photographers were sent out 
on specific assignments, and on other 
occasions, prints were purchased from 
itinerant photographers or news serv- 
ices. “For an 8 x 16 inch print, $5 
is a fair price,” said Mr. Danley. Many 
times good “tips” on application 
photos can be secured by checking a 
salesman’s daily call reports. There 
was considerable discussion regarding 
military application photos, and the 
matter of obtaining releases. 

The next meeting of the chapter 
will be a joint one with the Milwau- 
kee Export Managers’ Association on 
Tuesday, April 11, 7:30 p. m., at 
Hotel Plankington. The topic will 
be, “What advertising men would like 
to learn from exporters, and what ex- 
porters would like to learn from ad- 
vertising men.” 


Youngest NIAA Chapter 
Sends Greetings to CIAA 


In behalf of the Houston Industrial 
Advertisers Association, A. B. Penny, 
president, sent the following congratu- 
latory telegram to C. N. Kirchner, 


president of the Chicago Industrial 
Advertisers’ Association, March 1}: 
“Congratulations, Chicago Industrial 
Advertisers’ Association on 25th birth. 
day. The youngest chapter sends best 
wishes for many more useful years, 
We were organized just a year ago 
this month. Think it good omen 
that one of your charter members, 
A. R. Maujer, publisher of Industry 
and Power, was present at our first 
meeting to help get good start.”’ 


The Houston chapter, which now 
boasts 27 members, was organized in 
March, 1943. 


Toledo Group Considers 
Postwar Planning 


Postwar planning as it applies to 
merchandising and advertising was the 
theme of the February meeting of 
the Toledo Industrial Marketers with 
some 30 members and guests in at- 
tendance. 


First half of the double feature 
program was the showing of a motion 
picture by Fred Maguire of Time. 
This was followed by a presentation 
by Willard French and Walter Ayres 
of Brooke, Smith, French & Dor- 
rance, Inc., Detroit advertising agency, 
showing a complete study on advertis- 
ing after the last war and this war, 
and depicting situations similar and 
peculiar to each era. 

The meeting was then turned over 
to a round table discussion of post- 
war planning, under the direction of 
Chairman Emil Frey, advertising man- 
ager of The DeVilbiss Company. 


Andrew Urges Haste 
in Postwar Plans 


Discussing the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities on postwar planning in which 
progressive advertising departments 
are already engaged, Edward L. An- 
drew, executive vice-president of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleve- 
land, was the principal speaker at the 
February meeting of the Cincinnati 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 
Mr. Andrew emphasized the impot- 
tance of not only setting up the plans 
now, but getting them into operation 
as quickly as possible. 

Major Richard P. Dodds, past prest- 
dent of NIAA, who is now station 
in Cincinnati, also spoke at the well- 
attended meeting. 


Haws Elected President 
Of Los Angeles Chapter 


R. Calvert Haws of Western Pre- 
cipitation Corporation has been ele: ted 
president of the Industrial Advertising 
Association of Southern Californt, 
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SAVE TIME, WEIGHT, METAL, 
MONEY AND LABOR WITH 


MEYERCORD 
DECAL 


Meyercord Decals are serving the war effort in a thousand 
different ways ...saving metal... money... weight... 
and man-power. Decal nameplates, instructions, inspec- 
tion data, serial numbers, dial faces, insignia, etc., are used 
on tanks, combat and merchant ships, planes and commun- 
ciation equipment. They’re durable, washable, and can 
be reproduced in any color, size or design. No screws, 
bolts or rivets required for application. No sharp edges. 
Meyercord Decals can be applied to flat,convex or con- 





cave surfaces... for interior or exterior use...on metal, 
wood, fabric, rubber...even CRINKLED METAL! Special 
mar-proof Decals are resistant to temperature extremes, 
fumes, abrasion, vibration. Free designing and technical 
service. For complete information address Dept. 71-4. 


THE MEYERCORD CO. 


World’s Leading Decalcomania Manufacturer 


5323 West Lake Street * Chicago 44, Illinois 
* 
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DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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A new members’ table is a feature of meetings of the Industrial Marketers of 

Cleveland. Reading clockwise from the vacant chair, those attending the February 

meeting were W. A. Clabault, Gage Publishing Co.; Jay Morton, Morton T. Mason 

Agency; Joseph Mason, Morton & Mason Agency; P. C. Poss, Timken Roller Bearing; 

Hal Stewart, Canterbury Press; R. F. Beerend, Basic Food Materials, Inc.; Ralph M. 

French, Gardner Publications, Inc.; W. D. Thackeray, Griswold-Eshleman; Mike Herbert, 
Central Electrotype Co., official greeter 


Los Angeles. Mr. Haws has had wide 
experience on both coasts. 

Other officers are William G. 
Scholtz, Scholtz Advertising Service, 
vice-president, and Leslie E. Claxton, 
sales engineer, Kellow-Brown Com- 
pany, secretary-treasurer. 


RIM Hear Talk on 
Movies, See Films 

Presenting an excellent account of 
the preparation, detail and expense 
involved in sound-color industrial 
movie productions, A. L. Riche, vice- 
president of Micro-Switch Corpora- 
tion, Freeport, IIl., addressed the Rock- 
ford Industrial Marketers on March 7. 





Reauty 







WAE 


Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 


counts. 












EFFECTIVE DIRECT MAIL PROMOTION 


More and more industrial organizations are increasing the 
effectiveness of their direct mail by using McGraw-Hill lists. 
McGraw-Hill has a service that should appeal to you! 
Regardless of whether you want to reach a small group of 
selected men in a specific industry or whether you want to 
blanket the industrial men of the whole country, you'll find 
an outstanding McGraw-Hill list available that is successful 
and economical 

We have lists that give you the greatest possibilities for 
industrial promotion. These lists are maintained on a 24- 
hour basis the year round. Postal zone numbers have been 
added and our high guarantee of undeliverables is still 
effective, which speaks for itself 


An inquiry will bring you the complete story and our 1944 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


New York 18, New York 
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Theme of the meeting was “The Use 
of Movies in Industrial Advertising 
and Sales Promotion Work.” 

Two movies were shown to mem- 
bers and guests for the purpose of 
comparing the old and the new pres- 
entations. The earlier one was devoid 
of sound and color and presented by 
G. E. Howard, Ingersoll Milling Ma- 
chine Company, Rockford. This was 
followed by Micro-Switch’s outstand- 
ing 40-minute film in sound and color. 

Donald Brubaker, Micro advertis- 
ing manager, introduced Mr. Riche 
and presided over the meeting. 


Haupt Discusses 
Hormel Ad Program 


How Hormel company foremen and 
supervisors were sold on an advertis- 
ing and marketing program costing 
about $150,000—which was in reality 
employe funds, since the company 
operates on a profit-sharing basis, was 
explained to members of the Twin 
City Industrial Advertisers on March 
7 by Henry Haupt, Minneapolis man- 
ager of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 

Plant production men 
the entire advertising budget, the re- 
sults of market research and testing 
through newspaper, magazine and 
radio media, and then were given 20 
opportunity to make suggestions © 
improve the entire program. Bene!its 
were far-reaching and in many cas¢ 


scrutil zed 
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of a Composite or Typical READER 
of WATER WORKS ENGINEERING 


His Position—Water Works SUPERINTENDENT—responsible for opera- 


tion and purchases. 
His Plant—Capacity 2,500,000 gallons per day every day in the year! 


His Town—25,000 population (80,000,000 people are served by water supply 
systems in the U. S.) 


His Distribution System —75 miles of cast iron, steel, concrete or asbestos 
cement water mains—1,000 4- to 12-inch valves—1!,000 fire hydrants—5,000 
meters—hundreds of thousands of feet of water services. 

His Annual Purchases—Many thousand dollars' worth of pipe, valves, hy- 
drants, meters, chemicals (by the ton), miscellaneous supplies and equipment. 

(Annual purchases for normal operation, maintenance and replacements total 


more than $75,000,000.) 


Toa typical reader has been a subscriber to WATER 
WORKS ENGINEERING for many years, relying on it, 
"= the only independent publication edited to serve the water 
works field exclusively, because it is the most complete and 
authoritative and timely source of vital "know-how" informa- 
tion to help him in his job. 


He and some 4,000 other water works men have regularly voted 
WATER WORKS ENGINEERING their first choice among Bren 
papers serving this important field. 





Se Ga. ee een 


Ae cae of water works equipment also select 
WATER WORKS ENGINEERING as their first choice, to 
carry their sales message to key buyers in this profitable 
market. The reason? Advertisers are getting results. If a product is suitable for serv- 
ice in the water works field, it can be promoted most effectively and at far lower cost 
in WATER WORKS ENGINEERING—olidest and most popular business paper serving 
this 24-hour-a-day, 365-day-a-year field. 


READERS ARE MAKING POSTWAR PLANS NOW! 
Readers of WATER WORKS ENGINEERING are now drawing up plans for exten- 


sions, improvements, and in many cases complete new water works plants which will 
mean in the aggregate $2,000,000,000 (yes, two billion) of construction during the 
years immediately following the war. 


Here is a REAL POSTWAR MARKET that demands attention today, when plans 


are being blueprinted!. Ask for copy of our 1944 Market 
Data Sheet, just issued. 


WATER WORKS 
ENGINEERING 


A CASE-SHEPPERD-MANN § 


PUBLICATION 
Specialized Leadersig” NN (il 


aA 


24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Fine Opportunity 


for 
Industrial Catalog 
Writer 


Here is a splendid opportunity 
for a man with a good deal of 
both ability and experience in 
writing catalogs, booklets and 
bulletins for industrial products. 
He should have, in addition, 
either a technical education or 
some industrial experience. 

The man who can qualify for 
this position will work as a mem- 
ber of an enterprising and un- 
usually cooperative group of ad- 
vertising people. He will receive 
an attractive salary to start, and 
will have every reason to look 
forward to a bright future. The 
position is a permanent one, with 
one of America’s largest busi- 
ness organizations, in a basic in- 
dustry. The location is less than 
100 miles from both New York 
and Philadelphia. 

Please give all pertinent facts 
about yourself and your experi- 
ence, and state salary required. 

Box 259, Industrial Marketing, 


330 6 6W. «64%mnd = «6St., New York 
City 18. 
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unexpected as a result of taking work- 


ers “behind the scenes.” 


Next meeting of TCIA will be 
held at St. Paul on Tuesday, April 4. 


Staehle Speaks to 
Cleveland Group 


Conditions that can hasten or re- 
tard prosperity, the effect of recon- 
version on industrial advertising and 
selling, and the outlook for the con- 
sumer and capital goods industries 
were points covered by A. M. Staehle, 
vice-president of McGraw-Hill Pub 
lishing Company and publisher of 
Factory Management © Mainte- 
nance, in his talk to Industrial Mar- 
keters of Cleveland late in February. 

Mr. Staehle’s topic was “New Hor- 
izons in Industrial Selling,” and the 
complete digest of his address was re- 
produced in the March issue of INpus- 
rRIAL MARKETING. 

The Cleveland group, second larg- 
est of the NIAA chapters, plans its 
spring party on April 14, regular 
April 28 and May 26, 
and its golf party on June 9. 


CIAA Celebrates 
25th Anniversary 

With 200 present, including many 
old-timers, as well as some ef more 
tender age, the Chicago Industrial Ad- 
Association celebrated _ its 


meetings on 


vertisers 
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25th anniversary at the Hotel La 
Salle March 13. Actually, the cate 
was 25 years and two days after the 
organization’s initial gathering. 

The chief speaker of the evening 
was Ezra W. Clark, vice-presicent 
and general manager, Clark Truc- 
Tractor division, Clark Equipment 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. Mr, 
Clark paid tribute to the men who 
founded the organization and _ those 
who have so successfully guided its 
destinies in the intervening years, but 
warned his audience that trying days 
lie ahead—days in which advertising 
will be called on for its most crucial 
effort. 


While charter members of CIAA 
were seated at the speakers’ table, 
scattered through the audience were 
many who joined during the first 
year of existence of the then Engi- 
neering Advertisers Association. An- 
other special group consisted of past 
presidents of the CIAA. 

The list of founding fathers at the 
speakers’ table included Harry L. 
Delander, Crane Company; J. J. Arns- 
field, J. J. Arnsfield Advertising 
Agency; A. A. Gray, Electric Asso- 
ciation; Carroll H. Thomas, Putnam 
Publishing Company; Guy S. Hamil- 
ton, Ampco Metal Company, Mil- 
waukee; Glenn H. Eddy, Mechanical 
Engineering; E. J. MacIntyre, Mac- 
Intyre & Simpson; Bruce Knapp, Con- 
over-Mast Publishing Company; C. 
Norman Kirchner, Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, and present 
CIAA president; Fred G. Jones, The 
Creamery Package Mfg. Company, 
program chairman. 

Several of the founders were out 
of the city, but their ears must have 
burned if the old saw is true. 





James E. McDonald Dies 

James E. McDonald, 53, general sales 
manager of The Edward Valve & Mig 
Company, East Chicago, Ind., passed 
away on Feb. 25 after an illness of sev 
eral months. Mr. McDonald joined the 
Edward organization in 1917 and served 
as chief engineer and plant superintend 
ent before becoming sales manager 


Apex Appoints Walter 

Jack Walter has been appointed castern 
division sales manager for Apex Elec trical 
Mfg. Company, Cleveland. For the past 
eight years, Mr. Walter has been ct 
sales manager for the New York city area 


tri 
tr 


Reprints Available 

A limited number of reprints of various 
manpower control programs of the Wa! 
Manpower Commission, as _publis! in 
the March issue of Mill @& Fact 


available, the editors announce 


Wishnick-Tumpeer Changes Name 

The name of Wishnick-Tumpeer C, 
295 Madison Ave., New York, has een 
changed to Witco Chemical Company 
The change does not affect the corp rate 
structure, management, personnel, « 
cies of the company 
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Data of this type on 175 industrial 
blications are filed in The Market 
ata Book. Their publishers use this 
ethod of helping advertisers evaluate 
d select media for industrial adver- 
ing campaigns. They know the task 
made simpler and easier by use of 
e Market Data Book. Industrial ad- 
erttisers and their agencies refer to it 


CHICAGO 
100 E. Ohio Street « 


LOS ANGELES 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. * 
Garfield Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. hd 
Russ Building 


bee lhe Market Data Cook 


constantly and call it an indispensable 
working tool. There is nothing else like 
this 450-page book when it comes to 
authentic reference material. 

Because The Market Data Book is 
unique and indispensable, make sure 
that it is readily available to everybody 
in your organization who has to work 
with facts and figures on markets and 
media. 


ARKET DATA BOOK 


NEW YORK 
330 W. 42nd Street 
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Ingenieria Internacional 

Keeney Publishing Co. 

Machine Design 

Machinery 

Manufacturing Confectioner 

Marine Catalog and Buyers Reference 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 


Marine Equipment 

Mass Transportation 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 

Meat Packers Guide 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Mechannual 

Metal Industries Catalog 

Metal Progress 

Metals and Alloys 

Milk Plant Monthly 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Modern Industry 

Modern Machine Shop 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Motorship 

National Jeweler 

National Provisioner 

New Equipment Digest 

Oficina Mechanica Moderna 

Occupational Hazards 

Oil Weekly 

Overseas Buyers’ Guide for Automotive 
Distributors 

Pacific Marine Review 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 

Paper Industry and Paper World 

Pencil Points 

Penton Publishing Company 

Petroleum Refiner 

Pit & Quarry 

Pit & Quarry Handbook 

Plant Production Directory 

Power 

Power Plant Engineering 

Powers’ Road and Street Catalog 


1944 


EDITION AVAILABLE ON THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS 


Practical Builder 

Proceedings of I.R.E. 

Product Engineering 

Products Finishing 

Purchasing 

Railway Age 

Railway Engineering and Maintenance 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Purchases and Stores 

Railway Signaling 

Refinery Catalog 

Reinhold Publishing Company 

Restaurant Management 

Revista Industrial 

Roads and Streets 

Rock Products 

Screw Machine Engineering 

Sewage Works Engineering 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 

Smith Publications, W. R 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Hardware 

Southern Power and Industry 

Southern Pulp and Paper 

Steel 

Sweet's Catalog File for the Building Market 

Sweet’s Catalog File, Engineering 

Sweet’s Catalog File for the Mechanical 
Industries 

Sweet’s Catalog File for Power Plants 

Sweet's Catalog File for the Process 
Industries 

Sweet's Catalog File for Product Designers 

Thomas Publishing Company 

Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers 

Tool and Die Journal 

Tool Engineer 

Water Works & Sewerage 

Water Works Engineering 

Welding Engineer 

Western Newspaper Union 

Wood Products 

Woodworking Digest 

Yachting 
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Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 


than any other coal trade 
publication. 
NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 
CHICAGO 





Manhattan Bldg. 


For over 50 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 








~~ Each enjoy 
High Priority 
Ratings 





DONT MUTILATE 
YOUR MAGAZINES 


When business papers and general 


magazines come into your orgoniza- 
ion don't cut them up. Route them to 
all departments and then use our 


service to handle your clipping work 
Booklet No. 20, “How Business Uses 
Clippings” tells how we do it. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS FARM GENERAL 
PAPERS * PAPERS MAGAZINES 


221 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


is your best medium 


Jvertise to this 


>. 

ilk Plant to edvertiae to this 
Monthly etal te + tl 

— The biggest industry 


United States ix the dairy industry 


MILK 


the 
FLUID 


LL ae) es a th 





A Technique for 
Producing Ideas 


Where do the money-making 
ideas come from—those ideas 
that make successful novels, 
radio programs, moving pie- 
tures, advertising campaigns. 
and businesses? James Webb 


Young. one of the highest paid 
idea men in the advertising 
business, set owt to answer this 
question for his students at the 
University of Chicago. The re- 
sult is a little book that you 
ean read in an hour but will 
remember the rest of your life. 
in the simplest and clearest of 
has succeeded in describing the 
in all creative people. He gives 





Young 


language Mr 
way the mind works 
you the FORMULA which they consciously or uncon- 


sclously follow in producing ideas. He shows you hew 
te train your mind so that idea production is, as he 
says, ‘“‘as definite as the process by which motor cars 
are produced."" Enthusiastically endorsed by editors, 
college professors, poets, advertising men, salesmen, 
and business executives whe have read it. Send for your 
copy of A TECHNIQUE FOR PRODUCING IDEAS 
now. Only $1! postpaid. Money back if you don't say 
it is worth $10 te you. Advertising Publications, Inc., 
100 E. Ohie St., Chicago, Iii. 
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Milestones 


in Publishing 


James H. McGraw, Jr., president of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New 
York, has announced 
the appointment of 
John Abbink as ex- 


ecutive vice-president 








in charge of all edi- 
torial operations 
In addition to his 


editorial activity, Mr. 
Abbink will be re 
sponsible for domestic 
and foreign news 
bureaus, London of- 
fice, the Washington 
bureau, company 
planning and devel- 
opment, editorial re- 





search, and the li- John Abbink 

brary. He continues as publisher of En- 
gineering News-Record and Construction 
Methods, and president of Business Pub 


lishers International Corporation 


INDEX 





Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News 
American Artisan 

American Aviatien 

American Builder : 

American Exporter : 2 
American Machinist 80O—S1 
American Metal Market ; ‘ 1}4 
American Pilot : 21 
American Trade Press Clipping Bureau 160 
American Type Founders . 15 
Architectural Record Second Cover 
ASME Mechanical Catalog and Directory 157 
Associated Business Papers : 101 
Automotive and Aviation Industries 10 
Aviation Equipment , 13 
Aviation Maintenance 141 
Bacon's Clipping Bureau 166 
Beaverite Products 130 
Bedding 154 
Black Diamond 166 
Blast Furnace and Steel Plant 158 
Boating Industry, The 111 
trick & Clay Record, 137 
Building Supply News ll and 65 
Business Publishers International Corp 43 
Rusiness Week . S87 
Canadian Industrial Equipment News 118 
Case-Shepperd-Mann Publishing Corp 161 
Castle Films 153 
Ceramic Industry 37 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co Third Cover 
( cal & Metallurgical Engineering 84—-S5 
( Journal of Commerce 162 
Ce 128-129 
Construction Digest 162 
Construction Methods 4540) 
Diesel Power 132 
Domest i Engineering 6-7 
Dun'’s Review 110 
Electrical Manufacturing 76-77 
Electrical South . 118-119 
Electrical World . i) 
Electronics 17 
Engineering News-Record {8-45 
Factory Management and Maintenances 96-97 
Fensholt Company 168 
Fritz Publications 116 
Gillette Publishing Company 24 
Gulf Publishing Company 57 and 59 
Handy, Jam, Organization . 123 
Heating & Ventilating : SS—S80 
Hospital Management 163 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry ee 
Industrial Equipment News 143 
Industrial Finishing 114 
Industry and Power 16 
Iron Age, The ee 18-19 
Iron and Steel Engineer 63 
Keeney Publishing Company M5 
Kimberly-Clark Corp 135 
Machine Design sau : 67 
Machinery beens ckeonned 6-61 
MacRae's Blue Book ° 138 
Marine Catalog and Buyers Directory 47 








Howard Ehrlich continues as executive 


vice-president of McGraw-Hill, being re. 
sponsible for business operations. Report. 
ing to him are J. H. Rudd, vice-president 
in charge of district operations; J. E. Black 
burn, Jr., vice-president in charge of cir. 
culation; D. C. McGraw, on production 
and production development; John @ 
Spurr, director of research; A. R. Vene 
zian, statistical sales service; B. Z. Reiter, 
illustration and photography, and Rob 
ert A. Whitney, on company promotion 
matters 

Curtis W McGraw, elected Vice pres 
dent and treasurer of McGraw-Hil! Pyb 
lishing Company in 1943, is responsible 
for accounting, purchasing, personnel, and 
ofhce service, the McGraw-Hill building 


Newton Falls Paper Mill, and th 
hams Press 

Two appointments to the departmental 
staff have also been announced. Robert P. 
Lawless, formerly advertising manager for 
Surplus Record, is district manager of the 
Chicago sales territory, while C. J. Lough 
who started with McGraw-Hill in 
and for the last two years was sales 
representative of the Chicago area is 
now district manager of the Cleveland ter- 
ritory 
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Effective with the April issues, Railway 
Age reduces trim size to 8 x 11 inches 
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Marine Engineering & Shipping Review 4! 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. . 12-11 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. (Direct M 
Division) ° : 

Mechanization 9 

Metal Progress 120 

Metals and Alloys : , 10 


16) 


Meyercord Company, The 109 
Milk Plant Monthly 186 
Mill & Factory Back Cover 
Modern Industry - 124-1235 
Modern Packaging : Facing Page 68 
Modern Plastics 51 and 11 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 
National Provisioner 


Nation’s Business 


New Equipment Digest 

Newsweek ° 

New York Times Facing Pag 
Oil & Gas Journal 

Oil Weekly, The 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
Petroleum Engineer 

Pit & Quarry.... 

Plant Production Directory 

Power 


Power Plant Engineering 
Practical Builder 


Proceedings of The I. R. E. 

Product Engineering 104-10 
Public Works 

Purchasing .....+.-. 


Putman Publishing Company 


Railway Age 


Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Signaling 

Refinery Catalog 

Review, The 

Rock Products 

SAE Journal soon 

Screw Machine BPngineering 

Sheet Metal Worker . “sal 
Smith, W. R. C., Publishing Co A 10™ 
Steel eee eecce Insert Between & 
Steel Processing . Ws 
Stern, Edward & Company 

Super Service Station 

Supervision _ 

Sweet's Catalog Service 


Telephone Engineer 
Thomas Publishing Company 
Tool & Die Journal 
Tool Engineer 
Traffic World neces 
Tyson, O. S., and Company, Inc 


United States News 

Water Works & Sewerage 
Water Works Engineering 
Welding Engineer - 
Western Newspaper Union 
Wood Products 2 

World Petroleum 


Yachting 
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